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FROM  THE  DORIAN  MIGRATION   TO  THE  MEDIAN  WARS. 
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CHAPTER   X. 
THE  PEISISTEATIDAI  AND  KLEISTHENES  (560-500  B.  C). 

I.  —  Peisistratos. 

rr^HE  principles  upon  which  rested  the  legislation  of  Solon  were 
-■-  in  accord  with  the  character  and  the  needs  of  the  Athenian 
people ;  his  laws,  consequently,  were  destined  to  live.^  But  time 
is  required  before  old  parties  relinquish  power  and  leave  new  insti- 
tutions to  work  with  regularity.  The  past  cannot  be  effaced  with 
the  stroke  of  a  pen.  Even  after  it  is  under  sentence  of  death 
its  influence  still  endures,  and  we  have  seen  communities  that  had 
been  overthrown  to  their  very  foundations,  still  unable  thoroughly 
to  uproot  it  and  enter  freely  upon  a  new  life.  In  a  certain  degree 
this  resistance  is  legitimate,  for  it  hinders  progress  from  becoming 
precipitate  ;  and  for  the  State,  as  well  as  for  the  family,  tradition 
is  an  element  which  ought  to  have  its  share  of  influence.  We 
cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  wisdom  of  Solon  was  not 
immediately  successful  in  disarming  all  ambitions,  extinguishing 
all  rancors,  and  uniting  all  parties  in  .one, — the  party  of  the 
public   peace   and    the    national   grandeur. 

^  Curtius  says  of  Solon's  legislation :  Es  tear  das  gute  Getcissen  der  Athener  tcelches  das 
tcankelmuthige  Volk  tmmer  wieder  mit  leiser  Gewalt  zum  Guten  zitrUcl-Juhrte  (i.  281). 
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When,  on  returning  from  his  ten  years'  absence,  he  re-entered 
Athens,  he  found  three  hostile  factions  arrayed  against  each  other. 
Tlje  men  of  the  phiin  had  Lykourgos  at  their  head;  those  of  the 
shore,  the  Alkniaionid  Megakles ;  tlie  mountaineers,  Peisistratos, 
wlio  boasted  himself  to  be  a  descendant  of  Nestor.  To  this  latter 
piirty  the  crowd  of  thetes  had  joined  themselves,  —  the  declared 
enemies  of  the  rich,  and  disappointed  by  Solon  in  their  hopes  of 
a  division  of  the  land.  The  new  constitution  was  still  respected, 
or  at  least  it  was  not  yet  openly  violated ;  but  on  all  sides  men 
were  hoping  for  a  revolution,  in  which  he  who  was  strongest 
would  seize  the  power.  Fortunately  history  and  the  late  laws 
had  so  closely  bound  the  Attic  populations  together  tliat,  while 
these  rivalries  might  indeed  overthrow  the  public  liberties,  they 
could  not  tear  the  State  asunder.  Thus  each  faction  had  its 
head ;  only  the  party  of  peace  and  of  the  law  had  none.  Solon 
was  naturally  the  person  to  fill  this  role.  Received  with  honor 
and  respect,  he  strove  to  conciliate  the  three  rivals.  But  he 
quickly  distinguished  among  them  the  skilful  and  ambitious  leader 
who  endangered  liberty,  —  Peisistratos,  a  man  rendered  popular  by 
his  courage  in  the  wars  with  Megara,  and  by  his  conciliating 
manners  towards  all. 

"  He  was,"  says  Plutarch,  "  amiable,  pleasing  in  what  he  said, 
charitable  towards  the  poor,  mild  and  moderate  towards  his  ene- 
mies. He  so  well  knew  how  to  feign  the  virtues  which  Nature 
had  denied  him  that  he  was  generally  believed  to  be  modest  and 
reserved,  a  zealous  partisan  of  justice  and  equality,  a  declared 
enemy  of  those  who  wished  to  promote  innovations."  When  he 
believed  tbe  moment  favorable  to  renew  the  attempt  made  by 
Kylon,  he  adopted  a  singular  stratagem.  After  having  inflicted 
slight  wounds  on  himself  and  on  his  mules,  he  drove  them  into 
the  Agora,  fleeing,  he  averred,  from  enemies  who  had  attempted 
to  assassinate  him.  The  crowd  is  filled  with  indignation,  and  a 
partisan  of  Peisistratos  proposes  that  a  body-guard  of  fifty  citi- 
zens armed  with  clubs  be  granted  to  the  people's  friend.  On 
hearing  of  this  crafty  proposal,  Solon,  notwithstanding  his  ad- 
vanced age,  hastens  into  the  Agora,  where  he  vigorousl}'  opposes 
it ;  but,  abandoned  by  the  aristocratic  party,  he  is  alone  amid  an 
angry   crowd    of   the   poor.     Upon  this,   he   returns   to   his   house. 
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takes  his  weapons,  and  lays  them  on  the  ground  before  his  door, 
saying:  "I  have  defended  the  country  and  the  laws  as  much  as  I 
was  able."  He  defended  them  by  his  verses,  but  also  vainly :  "  If 
you  endure  these  evils  through  your  own  baseness,  do  not  accuse 
the  gods  of  them.  It  is  you  who  have  made  these  men  so  great, 
and  placed  yourself  in  this  shameful  slavery.'* 

B}'  the  deference  he  showed  to  Solon,  Peisistratos,  however, 
induced  him,  if  not  to  favor  his  usurpation,  at  least  to  aid  him 
sometimes  by  his  advice.     The  sage  died  in  559. 

With  the  guard  granted  him  by  the  citizens,  which  he 
increased  finally  to  four  hundred  men,  Peisistratos  seized  upon 
the  citadel  (560).  From  this  time  he  was  master  of  Athens, 
whence  the  malecontents  departed,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
elder  Miltiades,  to  found  a  colony  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesos. 
He  made  use  of  his  power  wisely  and  moderately.  Content  with 
the  reality  of  his  authority,  he  deported  himself  in  all  respects  as 
a  private  citizen,  and  strictly  maintained  the  laws  of  Solon, — 
even  appearing  before  the  Areiopagos  on  one  occasion  to  answer 
a  charge  of  murder,  which,  however,  was  not  prosecuted. 

Notwithstanding  this  moderation,  he  did  not  obtain  undis- 
turbed power,  but  lost  and  regained  it  repeatedly.  Megakles 
and  the  x\lkmaionidai  went  into  voluntary  exile.  Lykourgos 
remained  in  the  city,  making  common  cause  with  the  party  of 
Megakles,  and  the  two  factions  united  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
common  enemy.  They  had  agreed  in  overthrowing  Peisistratos : 
when,  however,  it  came  to  a  division  of  the  spoils,  they  fell  out, 
and  confusion  prevailed  everywhere,  in  city  and  country.  Peisis- 
tratos had  withdrawn  into  the  mountains,  and  lived  there  as  an 
independent  chief.  Meantime  Megakles,  whose  faction  was  the 
weaker  of  the  two,  sent  a  messenger  to  Peisistratos,  offering  to 
reinstate  him  as  tyrant  of  Athens  if  he  would  accept  his  daugh- 
ter as  wife.  Peisistratos  agreed  to  do  so.  His  influence  was  still 
so  great  in  the  city  that  when  his  property  had  been  offered 
at  public  sale  after  his  exile,  but  one  man  had  ventured  to  bid 
for  it. 

To  give  more  distinction  to  his  return  into  Athens,  Peisistratos 
arranged  a  singular  ceremony,  which  Herodotos  regards  as  "the 
most  ridiculous  that  was  ever  imasrined." 
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"  Til  the  Pniaitian  tribe  there  was  a  woman  named  Phya,  four  cubits  tall, 
and  in  ntln  i  te8(M>ct8  handsome.  Having  dressed  this  woman  in  a  complete 
suit  of  armor,  and  placed  her  in  a  chariot,  and  instructed  her  how  to  assume 
a  becoming  demeanor,  they  drove  her  to  the  city,  having  sent  heralds  before 
to  proclaim :  '  ()  Athenians,  welcome  back  Peisistratos,  whom  Athene  herself, 
honoring  above  all  men,  now  conducts  back  to  her  own  citadel ! '  Thus  tlic 
report  was  spread  about  that  the  goddess  Athene  was  bringing  back  Peisistra- 
tos;  and  the  people,  believing  it  to  be  true,  paid  wornhip  to  the  woman  and 
allowed  Peisistratos  to  return." 


ATnENR   MOUNTING   HER  CHARIOT.^ 


He  had  no  need,  with  his  own  influence  united  to  that  of  Mega- 
kles,  of  this  clumsy  stratagem.  The  gates  stood  open  to  him ;  but 
to  return  with  more  solemnity  he  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  goddess.  Instead  of  having  her  statue  carried,  as  was  usual, 
he  showed  her  living  image ;  and  there  was  so  little  attempt  at  con- 
cealment in  the  whole  matter  that  he  married  the  pretended  god- 
dess to  one  of  his  sons  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony. 

*  VsM-paintin;;  from  Gorhanl,  Auscrles.  Vasenb.,  pi.  cxxxvl.  PalUs  Athene  with  the 
«j^»,  the  hdmet,  and  (ipear,  mounting  her  cliariot;  in  her  right  hand  she  holds  a  wreath. 
At  the  hcmwt*  heads  ttanda  Hermes ;  behind  are  lierakles  and  Apollo,  tlie  latter  playing  the 
kithara. 

NoTK.— 'On  the  opposite  page  b  represented  the  AkropoIi!<  of  Atliens,  from  a  photograph. 
The  view  is  taken  fmm  tiie  E.  S.  E.  In  the  foreground  is  the  hed  of  ttic  Ilissos,  at  the  left  the 
cohimns  of  the  Ol)  mpiuioo,  and  fartiicr  off,  in  the  centre,  Hadrian's  Gate. 
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A  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  Alkmaionids  had  been  the 
condition  imposed  upon  Peisistratos.  But  an  alliance  with  that 
accursed  race  was  repugnant  to  him ;  and  the  contempt  which 
he  manifested  towards  his  young  wife  threw  her  father  into  the 
party  of  Lykourgos.  Peisistratos  was  again  driven  from  Athens, 
and  this  time  even  from  Attika.  He  withdrew  to  Eretria  in 
Euboia,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  prosperous  cities  in  Greece. 
He  was  there  within  reach  of  his  former  clients,  the  people  of 
Diakria,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  considerable  concourse  of  traders 
from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Rich  from  the  product  of 
his   mines  on  the  banks  of 

the  Strymon,  he  lived   like        jf'"^^^^''^  .^^ci-rns^** 

a  prince,  and  he  formed  on 
the  mainland,  the  islands, 
and  even  as  far  as  Italy, 
close  ties  with  cities  that 
were  jealous  of  Athens,  such 
as  Thebes  and  Argos,  and 
with  other  cities  that  he  attracted  by  rendering  them  some  ser- 
vice. At  the  desired  moment  they  all  were  ready  to  lend  large 
sums  of  money  to  the  man  who,  in  the  general  opinion, 
would  some  day  repay  them  a  hundredfold. 

Hippias,  his  eldest  son,  and  Amphilytos  the  seer 
persuaded  him  in  541  b.  c.  to  make  a  new  attempt. 
The  Argives  allowed  him  to  raise  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries in  their  territory,  and  the  Naxian  Lygdamis 
joined  him  with  troops  and  money.  The  Athenians  came  out  to 
oppose  him,  but  in  disorder;  the  victory  was  easy,  and  Peisis- 
tratos entered  Athens  with  the  fugitives,  whence  the  Alkmaio- 
nidai  again  fled.  He  strengthened  his  position  by  promising  to 
all  amnesty  and  security,  on  condition  that  each  man  should  return 
quietly  to  his  own  affairs.  But  he  put  his  confidence  only  in  for- 
eign troops,  whom  he  could  keep  in  his  pay.  He  moreover  required 
as   hostages   children   of   the   principal   citizens,   and  sent  them  to 

^  Head  of  Artemis  the  huntress,  with  bow  and  quiver  upon  her  shoulder.  On  the  fillet 
binding  her  hair  are  the  letters  4>A,  initials  of  the  name  of  the  artist  who  engraved  this 
beautiful  coin.  Reverse:  EPETPIEQN.  Cow  standing,  with  a  bell  on  her  neck;  underneath, 
AAMA2IA2,  a  magistrate's  name,  surrounded  by  a  laurel-wreath.     (^Cabinet  de  France.) 

-  The  Strj-mon  personified.  Head  of  the  StrjTuon,  crowned  with  reeds,  right  profile,  on 
a  silver  coin  of  ^lacedon  in  genere.     On  the  reverse,  a  trident  and  the  legend  MAKEAONQN. 
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Naxos,  which  he  subjugated  and  gave  to  his  friend  Lygdamis 
to  govern.  Lastly^  he  deprived  the  Athenians  of  their  weapons, 
which  he  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Agraulos,  and  he  established 
his  residence  on  the  Akropolis,  —  an  inaccessible  rock,  except  at 
one  point  easily  to  be  guarded. 

His  tyranny'  was  at  least  intelligent  and  vigorous.  Ik*  re- 
established relations  of  friendship  with  Thebes  and  Argos,  and 
also  with  Sparta.  He  wished  for  peace  in  this  direction,  for  he 
understood,  as  Solon  had  done,  that  it  was  not  by  way  of  the 
land,  where  Thebes  or  Megara  barred  the  road,  that  Athens  must 
seek  fortune,  but  in  that  sea  of   the  Cyclades  over  which  passed 

all  the  commerce  of  Greece  with  Asia, 
and  of  which  he  who  should  occupy 
it  first  would  be  the  master.  Peisis- 
tratos  created  a  powerful  marine, 
secured    to    Athenian    traders    a    wel- 

coiN  OF  NAxo8.«  ^°"^®  ^^'^"^  ^^^  kuigs  of  Thcssaly  and 

Macedon,  and  inaugurated  the  .system 
which  was  to  raise  so  higli  the  name  of  Attika,  —  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies,  namely,  to  serve  as  exterior  points  of  support 
for  his  authority,  and  the  formation  of  close  ties  with  the  Ionian 
cities,  to  bind  them  more  firmly  to  Athens  as  their  metropolis. 
He  deprived  the  Mitylenians  of  the  city  of  Sigeion,  in  the  Troad, 
which  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  Hellespont. 
In  one  of  these  combats  the  poet  Alkaios  lost  his 
shield,  and  the  Atlienians  suspended  it  as  a  trophy 
of  victory  in  a  temple  in  Athens.  The  oracle  hav- 
ing demanded  the  purification  of  Delos,  the  old  sanc- 
tuary  of  the  Ionian  race,  Peisistratos  made  it  his  duty 
to  fulfil  the  will  of  Apollo.  From  all  points  of  the  island  visible 
from  tlie  .summit  of  the  temple  he  removed  the  tombs,  and  had 
the  remains  of  the  dead  interred  elsewhere. 

The   new  ruler   opened    roads   uniting   the   city   with  its   port, 

*  Till'  (ir»M-k  wonl  ••tyramiv  "  implies  no  idea  of  cruelty,  but  only  the  seizure  by  one  man 
of  authority  lf}»ally  Ix-lonfrin};  to  several  or  to  all  «-itij;en». 

'  Silver  coin  of  the  Island  of  Naxos.  Kantharis  with  handleii;  from  tliem  two  bunches 
of  gmpe*  are  suspended,  lievers*-,  an  indented  stpiarc  divided  into  four  compartments. 
(^Cabinet  de  France.) 

■  Bearded  heail  of  the  |x>et  .Mkaios.  left  pn>file.  «»n  a  bronze  coin  of  Mitylenc.  I>egend: 
AAKAIOf'  MYn.\.     'File  reverse  of  this  coin  bears  the  name  Pittakos  (Cabinet  ile  France). 
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Phaleros,  and  with  the  rural  districts;  these  roads  converged  at 
the  Keramikos,  the  potters'  suburb,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  quarter 
of  the  petty  artisans  on  whom  he  depended ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
this  quarter,  northwest   from   the   Akropolis,  he  built  an   altar  to 


POTTER    SHAPING    A    VASE.^ 

the  Twelve  Great  Gods.  By  subterranean  aqueducts  which  yet 
remain,  he  conducted  the  water  of  mountain-springs  into  the  city, 
where  they  supplied  the  public  fountains,  so  that  the  ancient  spring 
Kallirrhoe,  "•  the  fountain  of  beautiful  waters,"  could  be  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  temples  and  sacred  ceremonies. 

He  began  many  of  the  edifices  which  were  to  make  Athens 
so   magnificent,^  —  a   Parthenon,  consecrated  to  Athene,^   a  temple 

^  Vase-painting,  from  Gerhard,  Festgedanken  an  Winckelmann  (1841),  pi.  ii.  3-4.  The 
potter,  with  a  shaping  tool  in  his  hand,  is  finishing  a  little  skyphos.  On  a  stage  at  the  right,  or 
in  a  furnace,  are  the  vases  already  completed. 

"^  Accordingly  Aristotle  (Politics,  v.  11)  reckons  Peisistratos  among  the  tjTants  who  sub- 
jected their  people  to  great  industrial  labors,  to  be  the  more  sure  of  their  obedience.  He  would 
have  no  one  idle  in  Athens,  and  Ire  multiplied  the  olive-groves,  which  became  a  source  of  great 
wealth  to  Attika. 

*  This  first  Parthenon,  which  the  Persians  destroyed,  whose  ruins  are  still  visible  in  the 
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of  Apollo,  and  the  great  temple  of  Olyiiipiun  Zeus,  which  was 
planned  un  such  a  scale  that  for  seven  centuries  it  could  not  be 
finished,  and  had  no  equal  in  the  Hellenic  world,  except  the  temple 
of  Artemis  at  Ephesos,  in  the  extent  of  ground  which  it  covered. 
He  also  decorated  the  Lykeion,  —  a  fine  garden  near  the  city, 
where  young  men  exercised  themselves  in  the  palaistra,  —  organ- 
ized the  first  library  ever  known  in  Greece,  and  opened  it  to  for- 
eigners as  well  as  citizens.  He  even  prepared  what  we  should 
call  a  first  edition  of  Homer,  whose  poems  until  now  the  rhap- 
sodists  had  only  preserved  by  tradition.'     Onomakritos  of  Athens, 

western  wall  of  t\w  Akro|)olis,  contained  the  Treasury  of  Athene,  which  received  at  eat'h  birth 
and  each  death  an  obolus,  a  measure  of  barlev,  and  one  of  oats. 

•  The  enfjravlng  on  the  opposite  paj^e  repj-esents  the  Apotheosis  of  Homer.  It  is 
eopiwi  from  the  phottjjjraph  of  a  marble  bas-relief  discovered  in  Italy  in  the  ruins  of  liovillae, 
and  now  in  the  Hritish  Museum.  The  work  is  signed;  we  read  on  the  upper  part  of  it: 
'Apxi^aos  'AiroXXwWov  inoitjtTt  nptijifvf.  Archelaos  of  Priene  doubtless  belongs  to  a  |)eriod 
nut  earlier  than  the  first  century  B.  c.  (Sec  Ovcrbcck,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Plastiky 
vol.  ii.  pp.  398  and  4(>1,  notes  53  and  59.)  The  bas-relief  consists  of  two  distinct  fxirtions,  of 
which  the  lower  part  only  is  devoted  to  Homer ;  in  the  upper  part  are  the  gods  and  the  Muses 
who  inspired  this  great  poet.  The  scene  in  the  lower  portion  is  represented  as  occurring 
under  a  portico  hung  with  drajKjries ;  in  the  upjx^r  part  we  see  the  gods  and  the  Muses  upon 
Parnassos  itself.  —  I.  Homer  (0MHF02)  at  the  left,  upon  an  elevated  seat;  in  tJie  left  hand  he 
ht>lds  a  sceptre,  in  the  right  the  roll  on  which  his  poems  are  written.  Kneeling  at  each  side 
of  him  are  the  Iliad  (IAIA2)  and  the  Odi/sney  (0AY22EIA).  one  hohling  a  swortl,  the  otlier 
the  rudder  of  the  ship  of  Odysseus.  The  artist  has  even  made  reference  to  the  poem  of  the 
Jiatrachomijomachia :  on  the  footstool  of  Homer  are  a  rat  and  a  frog,  facing  each  other, 
liehiml  Homer  is  the  Earth  (OIKOYMENH)  and  Time  (XP0N02):  the  Earth,  wearing  on 
her  head  a  hiirh  mo<lios,  plactts  a  wreath  on  the  jKiet's  head ;  Time,  represented  with  wings, 
holds  in  the  right  hand  a  roll  of  the  (khmus  of  Homer.  Before  the  ]xH-t  is  an  altar,  on  which 
the  fire  is  lighted ;  at  the  side  is  an  animal  for  sacrifice.  Fable  (MYOOS),  represented  as  a 
boy,  is  al)Out  to  p«)ur  libations.  Towards  the  altar  advance,  in  ninnbcr  equal  to  the  Muses, 
tlie  choir  of  worshippers:  first  History  {I2T0PIA),  Epic  Poetry  (rOIH2I2),  Tragedy  (TPA- 
rOIAIA).  Comedy  (KQMQIAIA).  who  will  forever  seek  inspiration  from  the  immortal  {xiems ; 
then  U'liind  a  little  child,  fwrsonifying  Nature  (*Yn2),  arc  grouped  Virtue  (APETH),  Memory 
(MNHMH),  Faith  (rimZ),  Wisdom  (20*IA),  which  may  Ik?  considered  the  poet's  charac- 
teristics.—  IT.  The  artist  in  depicting  Parnassos,  the  abode  of  AjkjIIo  and  the  Muses,  designs 
to  show  the  source  of  Homer's  divine  poetry,  and  with  it  those  divinities  who  have  inspired 
the  |)oct  and  heap'd  their  gifts  u|>on  him.  He  represents  the  mountain,  from  the  temple 
of  Delphi  at  its  foot,  to  the  summit,  whert>  the  Ruler  of  the  gods  sits  enthroned.  At  the 
right,  in  front  of  the  Delphic  tri|Kxl,  is  the  statue  of  a  poet,  his  rolls  in  his  hand,  —  this 
is  cither  Hesiod  or  Orpheus.  Next  is  the  Korykian  cave,  in  which  stands  AjkiIIo.  lyre  in 
liand :  bcfoM*  liim  is  the  Omphalos,  centre  of  the  world,  and  on  it  the  gcnl  has  laid  «lown  his 
bow  and  quiver  ;  a  woman,  who  perhaps  represents  the  Pythia,  advances  towards  him,  holding 
in  her  hand  a  phiale.  Then  are  represented  the  Nine  Muses  :  Polymnia,  turning  t4>wards  the 
god,  who  seems  to  listen  to  her:  Ourania,  her  hand  on  the  celestial  globe^  and  Terpsichore 
with  the  lyre.  Above,  are  Kleio,  Kallio{K>,  Erato,  and  Euterpe  with  the  double  fiute ;  a  little 
higher  up,  at  the  left  of  Zeus  and  turning  towards  him,  Mel|>omene  standing,  and  Thaleia 
hastening  down  to  join  her  sisters.  The  Father  of  gods  and  men  sits  on  the  summit  of  the 
sacred  hill ;  he  holds  his  sceptre  in  the  right  hand,  and  at  his  feet  is  the  eagle. 
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Zopyros  of  Herakleia,  and  Orpheus  of  Krotona,  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  time,  labored  with  Peisistratos  in  bringing  together 
the  fragments,  purifying  the  text,  and  replacing  lines  that  dis- 
pleased him  by  others  which  were  in  accordance  with  his  ideas. 
The  immortal  poem  then  received  nearly  the  form  under  which 
it   has   come   down   to   us.^      The   same  was   done   for  the  Cyclic 


THE   FOUXTAIX  OF   KALLIRRHOB.* 


poets  and  for  Hesiod.  When  he  had  reorganized  the  great  Pana- 
thenaic  festival,  he  caused  to  be  recited  there  these  Homeric  poems, 
which  contained  no  trace  of  the  recent  democratic  ideas,  and 
celebrated  only  the  exploits  of  the  heroes  whom  Peisistratos  repre- 
sented  as   being   the   ancestors   of   himself   and   of   the   royal   line 

*  There  have  been  other  revisions,  of  which  the  most  famous  are  those  of  Aristotle  in  the 
fourth  century  B.  c,  and  of  Aristarchos  in  the  second. 

*  The  fountain  of  Kallirrhoe  as  now  visible  in  the  bed  of  the  Hissos,  from  Curtius  and 
Kanpert,  Atlas  von  Alhen,  ix.  3.  —  In  the  third  cavity,  at  the  right,  are  the  orifices  of  chan- 
nels in  the  rock  through  which  the  water  passed. 
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whose  power  he  re-established.  In  this  way  the  common  heritage  of 
all  Greece  became  the  especial  property  of  Athens,  and  Peisistratos 
at  that  early  period  consecrated  the  city  over  which  he  reigned 
as  the  intellectual  cjipital  of  the  Hellenic  world.  lie  sent  a  public 
galley  to  bring  Anakreon  from  Teos;  he  Ciilled  to  his  court  Lasos 
of  Hermione  and  Simonides  of  Keos,  who  at  the  close  of  his  life 
could  boast  of  having  brought  back  to  Athens  fifty-six  dithyrambic 
victories;  finally,  he  encouraged  Thespis,  one  of  his 
Diakrians,'  to  transform  the  choruses  of  Dionysos, 
the  god  of  the  Attic  vine-dressers,  into  an  alternation 
of  dialogue  and  singing  whicli  later  developed  into 
the  tragedy  of  Aischylos  and  the  whole  Athenian 
drama  (585).  akakreox.* 

Peisistratos  had  not  abolished  the  late  constitu- 
tion ;  simply,  nothing  whatever  was  done  in  the  State   except  by 
his  influence  and  under  his  direction.      To  all  appearance,  Athens 

remained  a  republican  city ;  in  real- 
ity, she  had  a  master,  but  a  popular 
master.  Nevertheless  he  strictly  en- 
forced the  laws  requiring  order  and 
industry.  He  extended  a  provision 
of  Solon  as  to  veterans  wounded  in 
the  service,  —  everv  maimed  or  in- 
firm  soldier  received  an  obolos  daily  (three  cents).  To  preserve  his 
popularity,  he  made  distributions  to  the  poor,  and  opened  his  gar- 
dens to  the  populace.  Originally,  at  the  great  Panathenaic  festival 
there  were  only  equestrian  races,  in  which  none  but  the  rich  could 
take  part ;  he  instituted  gymnastic  exercises  where  the  poorest  citi- 
zen could  strive  for  the  crown.  His  expenditure  of  the  public  money 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  judicious ;  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
an  urban  proletariat,  that  scourge  of  great  cities,  he  .sent  the  indi- 
gent to  work  in  the  fields,  and  assisted  them  to  make  a  beginning 
in  husbandry  by  furnishing  them  with  cattle  and  seeds. 

•  Thespis  was  »  native  of  tho  village  of  Ikaria. 

•  Reverse  of  a  coin  of  Teios  in  Ionia:  An.ikreon.  playing  on  tht*  lyrt» ;  legend:  Ct.  TI. 
HElCfiNB.  THION  (crrporiTyov  Tt&tplov  ntiiron^ivov  Trjtotp).  On  the  obverse,  the  liead  of 
Poseidon.    (Rronze  of  the  Cabinet  de  France,  Nti.  4,!):i  (.) 

•  Gymnastic  exercises  (wn>iitlers  and  slingers).  Two  wrestlers;  in  the  field  KI,  marlc  of 
the  mint  Itevrntc:  EZTFEAHYZ,  name  of  AKp<<ndn<*,  in  Pnmphylian  characters.  A  slingcr; 
in  tl»c  field,  the  triquetra.    (Coin  of  Aiip<>ndo!i,  Cabinet  tie  France.) 
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It  was  difficult  to  accomplish  so  many  labors  and  reforms 
without  making  the  weight  of  public  expenses  very  heavy;  Peisis- 
tratos  was  obliged  to  establish  the  tax  of  a  tenth  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth.  It  is  related  that,  seeing  one  day  a  peasant 
driving  his  plough  with  difficulty  upon  the  slope  of  Hymettos, 
he  mquired  of  him  what  his  field  brought  in. 
"  Much  evil,"  replied  the  man ;  "  but  Peisistratos 
cares  not,  if  he  gets  his  share  of  revenue."  Upon 
which  the  tyrant  laughed,  and  ordered  the  poor 
man  to  be  relieved  from  the  tax.  He  died  in 
527   B.  c,    strong  enough   in    his   position   to   be 

.  ,  ,    .  T  LEADEN    TOKEN.' 

able  to  transmit  the  tyranny  to  his  sons,  and 
it  thus  became  hereditary.  Athens  had  already  passed  through 
that  series  of  political  transformations,  whose  theory  Aristotle 
explains,  which  followed  each  other  regularly  in  almost  all  the 
States  of  antiquity,  —  royalty  with  the  hero-kings,  aristocracy, 
oligarchy,  democracy,  tyranny.  While  slow  and  cautious  Sparta 
stopped  at  the  first  step  between  royalty  and  aristocracy,  im- 
patient and  mobile  Athens  ran  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
tried  all  forms,  and  reached  the  last  stage  of  this  long  evolution,  — 
tyranny ;  from  which  she  was  destined  soon  to  emerge  gloriously, 
and  establish  the  true  republican   and  democratic  government. 


II. HiPPIAS  AND   HiPPARCHOS   (527-510  B.  c). 

Peisistratos  had  left  three  sons,  Hippias,  Hipparchos,  and 
Thessalos,  all  men  of  intelligence,  but,  having  been  brought  up 
in  the  midst  of  power,  less  prudent  and  less  discreet  than  their 
father.  Hippias,  being  the  eldest,  was  regarded  as  the  sovereign; 
union,  however,  prevailed  among  them  to  the  degree  that  Hipparchos 
seems  to  have  been  associated  in  the  government.  Thucydides, 
who,  being  of  their  family,  may  perhaps  be  suspected  of  partiality 
towards  them,  says  :  — 

"  For  tyrants,  these  men  in  the  liighest  degree  studied  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence;  and  though  they  exacted  from  the  Athenians  only  a  twentieth  of 

'  From  the  BvXl.  de  Corr.  helle'n.,  vol.  viii.  (1884)  pi.  ii.  No.  35.  Plough,  and  inscription 
[dcjKATON.  Perhaps  the  inscription  refers  to  the  tithe  levied  by  the  temple  of  Elensis  on  the 
products  of  the  earth. 

VOL.   ir.  —  2 
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thoir  income,  they  adorned  their  city  in  a  beautiful  manner,  and  carried  on 
their  wars  and  provided  sacrifices  for  their  teniplcs.  The  State  enjoyed,  too, 
the  laws  which  had  been  previously  enacted  in  all  other  respects,  except  that 
the  sons  of  Poisistratos  always  took  care  that  members  of  their  own  family 
should  hold  all  the  oflices."  ' 

Thus  a  son  of  Hippias  was  archon.  A  friend  of  the  arts,  like 
the  grandfather  whose  name  he  bor<  .  this  Peiaistratos  erected  in 
the  Agora  an  altar  to  the  Twelve 
Great  Gods,  and  in  the  temenos  of 
Apollo,  or  sacred  enclosure  consecra- 
ted to  this  god,  another  altar,  whose 
dedication  has  lately  been  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ilissos. 

Hipparchos  was  the  friend  of  Anakreon.  of 
Simonides  of  Keos,  and  of  Onomakritos,  half 
poet,  half  seer,  whom  later  he  expelled  from 
the  country,  having  detected  him  makinj^  inter- 
polations in  the  prophecies  of  Mousain-  To 
Hipparchos  is  attributed  the  establishment  of 
those  herrnai  which  adorned  the  squares  and 
street-corners  in  Athens,  in  the  villages  of  Attika, 
and  along  the  highways.  He  had  fine  moral 
precepts  engraved  on  them,  as :  '*  Always  take 
justice  for  your  guide ; "  "  Never  violate  the 
rights  of  friendship ; "  and  the  like.  So  that 
the  stranger  entering  Attika  perceived  that  he 
had  come  into  a  country  where  civil  society 
was  well  ordered,  and  mental  culture  held  in 
honor.  One  of  the  old  writers  compares  the 
era  of  the  Peisistratids  to  the  Age  of  Gold.  Ii 
was  the  reign  of  Kronos,"  says  the  author  of  the  Hipparchos^  — 
mistakenly  Ixjlieved  to  be  Plato ;  but  from  the  pen  of  Plato  these 
WDfds  would  not  be  surprising. 

'   VI.  liv. 

•  llerme)*  of  Dionytw)!*.  Archaic  Hiinularriim  of  Dionysos,  seen  in  profile,  placed  on  an 
altar  with  tlmihle  %a*c,  which  prohahly  served  «•«  a  fountain  ;  before  the  altar,  a  kantharin  placed 
to  receive  the  water.  I.«<!cn(l :  AINION.  H<'\fr'<c  of  a  silver  coin  of  Ainos  in  Thrace.  On 
the  obverne  i*  a  head  of  HermeH. 

•  From  the  orii^tnal  in  the  lAiuvrc.  The  hermcs  is  double:  on  one  side  ilie  head  of 
Diunysos :    un  the  other  {lerhapn  that  of   Aria«lne. 
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On  one  occasion  when  the  Peisistratids  went 
down  with  all  the  people  into  the  Inner  Keramei- 
kos  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  Twelve  Great  Gods, 
they  beheld  suppliants  seated  on  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  who  announced  themselves  to  be  Plataians. 
They  came  to  implore  assistance  from  Athens  against 
the  Thebans,  who  seem  to  have  attempted  to  effect 
in  Boiotia  the  same  revolution  made  by  Athens 
in  Attika,  that  Thebes  might  thus  also  become,  in 
her  own  land,  a  metropolis  and  political  centre. 
The  Athenian  tyrants  forgot  their  old  relations 
with  Thebes,  gladly  seizing  the  occasion  to  extend 
their  influence  beyond  Mount  Parnes,  and  secure 
their  frontier  on  the  land  side.  The  army  which 
they  sent  conquered  the  Thebans,  and  sealed  be- 
tween Athens  and  Plataia  a  treaty  which  lasted  as 
long  as  the  two  cities  (519  B.C.). 

However,  at  times  the  tyranny  was  manifest. 
Kinion,  the  brother  of  Miltiades,  three  times  vic- 
torious in  the  Olympic  Games,  appeared  because  of 
his  renown  a  dangerous  citizen  :  he  was  assassinated. 
Harmodios  had    rejected  the   friendship  of  Hippar- 

1  Dedication  of  an  altar  by  Peisistratos,  the  son  of  Hippias.  From 
the  ^Adrjvalov,  vi.  149.  On  this  marble  is  the  following  inscription 
(quoted  by  Thucydides,  vi.  54)  :  — 

Mprjua  t68'  rjs  apxfjs  HfuritTTpaTos  'irnriov  vios 
BrjKfv  'AttoWcovos  JJvdiov  iv  TSfxepet. 
This  inscription  was  discovered  in  May,  1877,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ilissos,  southwest  of  the  Olympieion.  The  copy  given  by  Thucy- 
dides does  not  differ  from  it  even  by  a  letter.  The  inscription  is  writ- 
ten in  archaic  characters.  It  is  the  Attic  alphabet  as  employed  before 
Euclid,  having  no  long  letters,  O  being  used  for  Q,  or  for  OY,  E  for  H. 
H  is  the  sign  of  the  aspirate.  The  altar  to  the  Twelve  Gods  mentioned 
in  the  text  marked  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  the  new  roads  con- 
verged from  the  neighboring  demoi.  The  altar  represented  on  p.  21, 
from  the  Mitlheil.  des  deutsch.  archaol.  Inslit.  in  Allien,  vol.  iv.,  1879, 
pi.  XX.,  was  discovered  at  Athens  in  1877,  and  comes  also  from  the 
Inner  Kerameikos.  It  is  of  Pentelikan  marble,  and  belongs  to  the  good 
period  of  art.  Eight  figures  only  are  left,  —  Zeus,  seated  on  his  throne, 
a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand ;  behind  him  Here ;  then  Apollo  with  the 
lyre,  and  Artemis;  in  the  upper  line,  Athene  standing  before  Demeter, 
who  is  seated  on  a  bushel,  with  wheat-ears  in  her  hand;  next,  Poseidon 
seated  on  a  rock,  and  before  him  a  goddess,  standing. 
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chos,  preferring  that  of  Aristogeiton,  a  citizen  of  modest  station ; 
and  the  tyrant  basely  avenged  himself.  •  Aii-  r  summoning  a  sister 
of  his,"  says  Thucydides,  **to  come  and   hear   a  basket  in  a  certain 

procession,  they  rejected  her  when  she 
came,  saying  that  they  had  not  summoned 
her,  as  she  was  not  worthy  of  the  honor.** 
Harmodios  was  very  indignant  at  this, 
and   Aristotreiton   shared    his   resentment. 

COIN   OK   PLATAIA.*  ° 

They  associated  with  themselves  a  few 
other  enemies  of  the  tyrant,  and  formed  a  plot  to  assassinate  him 
at  the  great  Panathenaic  festival,  —  the  only  day  when  citizens 
wearing  arms  could  assemble  without  incurring  suspicion. 

"  Wlien,  therefore,  the  festival  arrived,"  continues  Thucydides,  "  Hippias 
with  his  body-guard  was  arranging  outside  the  walls,  in  what  is  called  the 
Kerameikos,  how  the  several  parts  of  the  procession  were  to  move  forward. 
And  when  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton  saw  one  of  their  accomplices  in 
familiar  conversation  with  him,  for  he  was  easy  of  access  to  all,  they  were 
alarmed,  and  thought  that  some  information  had  been  laid  against  them,  and 
that  they  should  be  at  once  arrested.  They  hastened,  therefore,  to  avenge 
themselves  beforehand,  if  possible,  on  the  man  who  had  aggrieved  them, 
and  for  whose  punishment  they  were  exposing  themselves  to  so  much 
danger ;  therefore  they  rushed  straightway  within  the  gates,  and  meeting 
with  Hipparchos,  fell  on  him  and  smote  him  and  slew  him." 

Aristogeiton  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from  the  guards, 
but  Harmodios  was  killed  on  the  spot.  Hippias,  being  secretly 
informed  of  his  brother's  murder,  secured  his  own  safety  by  order- 
ing all  citizens  to  disarm,  and  meet  him  in  a  designated  place. 
He  betrayed  no  sign  of  emotion,  and  it  was  believed  by  the 
crowd  that  he  had  called  them  together  to  make  some  address 
to  them.  As  soon  as  the  weapons  had  been  thrown  down,  the 
tyrant  ordered  his  guards  to  secure  them,  and  further  to  arrest 
certain  whom  he  regarded  with  suspicion,  or  who  were  found  wear- 
ing daggers. 

Aristogeiton,  according  to  later  accounts,  on  being  put  to  the 
torture,  denounced  the  nearest  friends  of  Hippias,  and  they  were 

'  DiademH  head  of  Ilert*  (|H'rliap»  after  the  statue  of  Praxiteles) ;  behind  her.  n.\A 
<for  DAATAIEQN).     On  the  reverse  the  I^iotian  shield.     (Drachma.) 
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at   once  put   to  death.      Being   then   asked   if   he   had   any   other 
names  of  conspirators  to  give,  he  replied  that  there  was  no  one 


ALTAR  OF  THE  TWELVE  GBEAT  GODS> 


"^^ 


ABRAXGEMENT  OF  THE  FIGURES  OS  THE   ALTAR  OF  THE  TWKLVK  GREAT  GODS. 


else  whose  death  he   desired,  except  the  tyrant  himself.      Tradi- 
tion relates  that  a  hetaira,  by  name  Leaina,  mistress  of   Aristo- 

^  See  note,  p.  19. 
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geiton,  was  also  tortured,  and,  fearing  lest  she  might  betray  any 
of  the  conspirators,   bit  off   her   tongue.      AiUir   the   fall   of    the 


ABOASSIITATIOlf  Or  RIPPARCHOS.* 

Peisistratids    the    Athenians    honored    her    memory    by    a    bronze 
statue    of    a    lioness    without    a    tongue.      The    Greeks,   like   the 

Romans,    delighted   in   a    play    on   names,  as    in   the 

stela  of  Leon   of  Sinope. 

Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton  had  not  been  impelled 

to  this  murder  by  any  political  idea;  the  Peisistratids 

had  not  seemed  to  them  tyrants  until   they  had  per- 

STARTER 

Bonally  felt  the  effects  of  the  tyranny :  the  murder 
of  Hipparchos  was  the  revenge  for  a  personal  injury.  Never- 
theless, the  Athenians  represented  the  two  friends  as  martyrs  of 

*  Vase-painting  from  tho  Archdologtfche  Zeltung  (1R83),  pi.  xii.  Hipparchos  stands  b^ 
tween  two  assassint*,  one  of  whom  has  already  stnick  him  with  his  da<i^i-r.  On  the  revorse 
are  reprcs«'nted  throe  spectators;  witnesses  of  the  crime,  they  flee  in  terror.  It  is  not  with- 
out interest  to  compare  this  painting  with  the  group  on  U>o  opptisite  page.  Doubtless  the 
painter  was  acqaainttul  with  the  work  of  Kritins  and  Nosiotes. 

•  Stater  of  electron  of  Kyzikos  (Percy  Gardner,  Typen  of  the  Greek  Coin*,  pi.  x.  4). 
The  two  monetary  types  representing  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton  which  are  given  here  and 
on  p.  26  arc  no  doubt  taken  from  two  of  the  numeroua  $tatueB  tliat  were  erected  in  honor  of 
the  tyrannicides  after  their  death. 

NoTK.  —  Tlie  marble  statues  represented  on  p.  tS  arc  beliered  to  be  a  copy  of  the  work 
of  Kritioc  and  Nesiotca,  which  is  reproduced  on  the  Atlienian  coin  on  p.  26.  The  groap  of 
Kritios  was  in  bronze,  and  replaced,  on  iliu  road  from  the  Agora  to  the  AJu-opolia,  the  ttAtaei 


THE  TYRANNICIDES    (MUSEUM    OF   NAPLES). 
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liberty ;  they  erected  statues  to  them,  they  granted  privileges  to 
their  descendants  which  the  latter  enjoyed  as  late  as  the  time 
of   Demosthenes,    and   on   festival-days   they   chanted :  — 


LION   ON   THE   STELA   OF   LEON   OF   SINOPE.* 


"  I  will  carry  the  sworll  under  the  myrtle-branch  as  did  Harmodios  and 
Aristogeiton  when  they  slew  the  tyrant  and  established  equality  in  Athens. 

"  Most  dear  Harmodios,  thou  'art  not  dead ;  doubtless  thou  livest  in  the 
Islands  of  the  Blessed,  where  are,  they  say,  Achilleus  the  swift-footed,  and 
Diomedes  the  son  of  Tydeus. 

"  In  the  myrtle-branch  I  will  hide  the  sword,  like  Harmodios  and  Aris- 
togeiton when  at  the  festival  of  Athene  they  slew  the  tyrant. 

erected  by  the  Athenians  to  the  tyrannicides.  The  latter  were  the  work  of  Antenor ;  they 
were  taken  away  by  Xerxes  during  the  Median  wars,  and  were  restored  to  the  Athenians  by 
Alexander. 

^  Athenian  bas-relief  in  marble,  from  Le  Bas  and  Waddington,  Voyage  archeologique, 
pi.  78,  No.  2.  The  lion  (Xewv),  carved  in  the  field,  refers  to  the  name  of  the  dead:  AEQN. 
In  the  same  way  a  calf  {(loaxoi)  was  carved  on  the  tomb  of  a  person  named  Moschos ;  a  palm- 
tree  {(Poivi^)  on  the  tomb  of  one  named  Phoinix.  [Cf.  also  St.  MatL  xvi.  18 :  "  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church."  —  Ed.] 
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**Thy  fame  shall  forever  endure  upon  earth,  beloved  Harmodios,  and 
thine,  Aristogoiton,  becauBC  you  have  slain  the  tyrant  and  ebtablishcd  equality 
in  AthenH." 

The  legend  of  the  patriotic  devotion  of  the  two  friends  is  so 
deeply  rooted  that  Thucydides,  Plato,  and  Aristotle*  vainly  seek 
to  shake  it;  and  it  had  terrible  results.  The 
doctrine  of  political  assassination  gained  ground 
in  Greece,  in  barbaric  countries,  and  in  Rome. 
To  kill  a  tyrant  was  an  act  of  the  highest 
virtue ;  the  idea  inspired  Brutus,  and  it  in- 
spires to  this  day  those  who  seek  to  gain,  by 
the  murder  of  a  king,  the  unfounded  reputation 
of  a  hero  of  liberty. 
From  the  time  of  his  brother's  death  the  character  of  Hippias 
seemed  to  change.  Becoming  gloomy  and  suspicious,  he  put  to 
death  many  citizens,  overwhelmed  the  others  with  taxes,  and 
made  close  alliance  with  foreign  States.  His  brother  Thessalos 
was  established  in  Sigaion,  the  second 
Miltiades  held  for  him  the  Chersonesos, 
and  he  attached  to  him.self  the  tyrant  of 
Lampsakos,  a  friend  of  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, —  "  He,  an  Athenian,  allying  him- 
self to  a  man  of  Lampsakos ! "  says  Thucydides,  with  his  Attic 
pride.  But  prudence  silenced  pride.  Hippias  had  moreover  many 
other  friends,  —  Sparta,  the  king  of  Mace^on,  Amyntas,  and  the 
Thessalians  of   Larissa :  what  need  had  he  to  fear  ? 

The  Alkmaionidai,  banished  by  Peisistratos,  had  made  a  first 
attempt  to  return  forcibly  into  Attika,  and  had  been  unsuccessful. 


*  ThwycHdes  in  his  Hutory,  vi.  59;  Plato,  in  the  Banquet,  in  the  speech  of  PausaniM; 
Aristotle  in  his  Politics,  v.  10.  A  decree  of  the  yrar  403  ii.  r.  anthoriwd  any  Athenian  to  kill 
the  citizen  who  should  aspire  to  the  tyranny,  should  betray  the  rfpuhlic,  or  should  seek  to 
overthrow  the  constitution.  See  Andokides,  Upun  the  Mysteries,  95 ;  Lykourgos.  Against 
I^ckrates,  126. 

»  Reverse  of  an  Athenian  tetradrachm,  signed  by  the  two  maf;istratcs :  MENTQP  and 
M02XI0N.  In  the  field,  witli  the  owl,  the  two  assassins  pn'fiarin';  to  strike  llipparchos 
(Il«iile,  np.  cit.,  p.  335). 

•  G<ild  coin  of  Lampsakos.  Woman's  head,  left  profile,  with  ear-jewels.  Keverse: 
fore  part  <>f  a  win<'i'<l  hip(MM-:iiii|iiiH.  ^all(i|titi^  ( FriiHllundrr  and  Sidlet,  ofi.  cit..  No.  37, 
p.  66). 
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They  sought  for  allies.  The  temple  of  Delphi  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire  in  548  b.  c.  ;  contributions  to  rebuild  it  were  made  by  all 
the   Greek   States,  and   the   Delphians  were  taxed   for   their   part 


PELASGIC   WALL   AT   DELPHI.^ 

with  a  quarter  of  the  whole  cost,  —  three  hundred  talents  of  Aigi- 
netan  standard  (about  $600,000).  The  Alkmaionidai  made  a 
bargain  with  the  Amphiktyons  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  temple,  and  executed  the  work  with 
a  liberality  which  was  greatly  applauded.  Instead 
of  using  the  coarse  stone  specified  in  the  contract, 
they  built  the  front  of  Parian  marble.  The  Del- 
phians were  won  over  by  this  generosity,  and  the 

^  .  J  O  ./  7  BRONZE    COrN.2 

Pythia    added     to    her    responses,    whenever    the 

Spartans   came    to    consult  her,  either  on  public  or  private  affairs. 


^  From  the  Tour  dii  Monde,  xxxiii.  14  7.  This  wall  supports  on  the  southern  side 
the  terrace  on  which  stood  the  temple  of  Apollo.  (See  Foucart,  Memoire  sur  les  mines  et 
rhistoire  de  Delphes,  pp.  83  et  seq.)  The  wall  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  inscriptions, 
especially  acts  of  enfranchisement.  (See  E.  Curtius,  Anecdota  Delphica;  Foucart  and  Wescher, 
Inscriptions  recueillies  a  Delphes :  B.  llaussoullier,  in  the  Bull,  de  Corr.  helle'n.,  vol.  v.,  1881, 
pp.  397  et  seq.) 

2  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  three-quarters  view.  The  columns  are  caryatids ;  on  the 
pediment,  a  representation  of  the  omphalos :  under  the  portico  the  statue  of  the  god  leaning  on 
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the  injunction  to  i..:  .m  liluity  to  Athens.  The  Spartans  wore 
naturally  disposed  to  favor  the  aristocratic  party  at  Allien-,  n  pre- 
sented   by   the   Alkmaionids,  and    hostile,   on   the   other   hand,   to 

that  democratic  spirit  which  had 
raised  the  Peisistratids  to  power. 
Moreover,  it  w<is  not  without  secret 
jealousy  that  they  had  seen  the  rapid 
advance  of  Athens  under  Peisistratos 
and  his  sons,  although  they  had 
made  alliance  with  the  Athenian 
tyrants.  But  the  Pythia  seeming  to  set  them  froo  from  this 
alliance,  they  decided  to  send  by  sea  an  expedition,  which  landed 
at  the  port  of  Phaleron.  Hippias,  allied  with  the  powerful  city 
of  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  had  received  thence  a  contingent  of  a 
thousand  horsemen,  and  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  cut  down  all  the  trees  and 
shrubbery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Phaleron. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Spartan  invaders 
attempted  to  advance  into  the  plain,  they 
were  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the  Thessalians, 

and  compelled  to  retreat  to  their  vessels,  with  the  loss  of  their 
chief  and  a  part  of  their  troops. 

This  repulse  increased  their  zeal ;  they  had  now  a  defeat  to 
avenge.  Moreover,  at  their  head  was  a  bold  leader,  Kleomenes 
the  king,  who,  so  long  as  he  was  in  Sparta,  was  obliged  to 
endure  the  watchfulness  of  the  ephors  and  the  inferior  position 
of  Spartan  royalty.  He  delighted  in  war,  which  gave  him  the 
supreme  power;  he  had  just  humiliated  Argos,'  and  he  hoped 
to  humiliate  still  another  State,  which  for  the  last  few  years 
had  made  itself  too  conspicuous.  At  the  end  of  these  enter- 
prises and   these  victories  he  looked   for  a   final   success;   namely, 

a  low  roliimn.  Bronze  coin,  with  tlip  ffTiiry  of  tlio  rider  Faustina  (Brit.  Afus.  Calal.,  pi.  iv.  22. 
Central  (;r«'«'r«>). 

'  Coin  of  Larisna.  IIra<l  of  tin-  nymph  I.ariswv,  with  dishcveiletl  hair,  wearing  a  necklet 
Reverse:  AAIM22A10N.  BridK'«l  horse.  Didrarhm.  (Fn«'dlan<ler  and  Sallet,  ^/flncrafciWt, 
No.  198,  pi.  iii.) 

•  Coin  of  Tril(ka  In  Theswily.  Sp«'arman  on  horseback.  ReverM- :  TPIKKA.  Woman  at 
her  toilet.  (Sliver  coin  of  the  MiiMMim  of  Berlin.)  There  waj«  in  Trikka  a  temple  of  Asklepios 
regmrded  tut  tlie  mo«it  ancient  and  famoufl  oanctuary  of  that  divinity  (Strabo,  viiL  15). 

•  8ee  above.  Chapter  VIII.  sertion  iii. 
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the  overthrow  of  the  ephors  and  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta. 
Accordingly,  he  led  a  second  army  against  Athens.  This  time 
the  attack,  made  by  land,  was  more  successful ;  the  Thessalians 
were  routed,  and   the   city  of   Athens  was  besieged. 

"  Having  reached  the  city,"  says  Herodotos,^  "  accompanied  by  those 
Athenians  who  wished  to  be  free,  Kleomenes  besieged  the  tyrants  who 
were  shut  up  in  the  Pelasgian  fort.  How- 
ever, the  Spartans  would  not  by  any  means 
have  been  able  to  expel  the  Peisistratidai ; 
for  they  had  no  intention  of  forming  a 
blockade,  and  the  tyrants  were  well  sup- 
plied with  meat  and  drink ;  and  after  they 

'  '  •'  BUOXZE    COIX.2 

had    besieged   them  for   a   few   days   they 

would  have  returned  to  Sparta,  but  now  an  accident  happened,  unfortu- 
nate for  one  party  and  advantageous  to  the  other,  for  the  children  of  the 
Peisistratidai  were  taken  as  they  were  being  secretly  removed  from  the 
country.  When  this  occurred,  all  their  plans  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  to  redeem  their  children  they  submitted  to  such  terms  as  the  Athe- 
nians prescribed ;  namely,  to  quit  Attika  in  five  days.  Whereupon  they 
retired  to  Sigeion,  on  the  Skamander,  having  governed  the  Athenians  for 
thirty-six  years." 


in.  —  Kleisthexes  (510). 

With  the  Alkmaionidai  the  influence  of  the  Spartans  and  the 
spirit  of  their  institutions  seemed  likely  to  return  into  Athens. 
But  at  the  head  of  the  returned  emigrants  was  a  man  who  in 
exile  had  learned  much,  —  Kleisthenes,  grandson  of  the  tyrant 
of  Sikyon,  and  himself  the  true  founder  of  Athenian  democracy. 
Herodotos  represents  him  as  an  ambitious  man  who,  finding  a 
rival  in  Isagoras,  one  of  the  richest  and  noblest  citizens  of  Athens, 
resolved  to  rely,  like  Peisistratos,  upon  the  lower  classes,  and  to 

»  V.   65. 

*  Coin  of  Sigeion.  Helmeted  head  of  Athene,  front  aspect.  Reverse:  2m:  (forSH'EQN). 
Double  owl,  with  one  head.  In  the  field  the  crescent.  (Bronze  of  the  Cabinet  de  France, 
No.  1.841.) 
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destroy  the  influence  of  the  noblos  by  breaking  the  ties  of  client- 
ship  which  held  a  part  of  tlir  poimliiion  Mil/jcct  to  tli»Mii.'     Pu.-si- 

bly  he  did  no  more  tlian  execute  a  patriotic 
reform,  like  tliat  whicli  had  been  under- 
taken a  little  earlier  at  Rome  by  Servius, 
—  tlie  blending  of  the  new  and  the  old  in- 
habitants. Solon  had  in  reality  preser\'ed 
tilt  ;iii(  iriit  triln  V.  wliich,  narrowly  defined 
by  religious  regulations,  had  refusjed,  notwitlistanding  tlie  facilities 
he  offered,  to  admit  aliens,  who  were  estab- 
lished in  great  numbers  in  Attika.  The 
recent  oppression,  whicii  had  weighed  upon 
every  man,  had  now  brought  all  ranks  to-  token  » 

gether,  and  destroyed  all  hereditary  distinc- 
tions ;   hence  this  revolution,  if  not  actually  effected,  was  at  least 
prepared  for  in  men's  minds  when  Kleistheii<>  ,t(  <<mi]tlis]ied  it. 

Appointed  arehon  eponymos.  Kleisthenes  abuli>lit.d  the  four 
ancient  tribes,  and  substituted  for  them  ten  new  tribes,  whose 
legendary  heroes  had  their  staiiio  in  the  Agora  and 
upon  the  Parthenon.  Each  tribe  contained  ten  demoi, 
and  at  a  later  period  this  number  was  increased ;  for 
Strabo  enumerates  a  ImiKlred  ;nid  scn mtA-fnui-  in  all. 
and  elsewhere  a  hundred  and  eighty  are  njenlioned. 
The  demoi  of  the  same  tribe  were  not  necessarily  in  the  same 
district ;  of  the  four  demoi,  for  example,  that  surround  the 
Peiraieus,    three   belong   to   as   many  different   tribes.      From    this 

*  TliucydHli'.",  aftiT  rflating  (ii.  15-18)  the  dostrnrtion  by  Tlu-si-iis  of  the  (!ifT<'niii  >;..*,- 
of  Attika,  adds:  "Even  after  the  Athenians  were  thns  united,  -till  fruiM  tin-  furct  nt  li.ihit,  the 
jji'nerality  of  them,  at  this  early  iH'riixl  and  even  afterward.*,  having;  with  all  their  families 
»cttle<l  and  lived  in  the  country,  did  not  remove  without  relurtanee.  hut  wen>  distrvsM-d  and 
grieved  to  leave  th^ir  houses  and  the  temples  wliirh.  a<-eordinj:  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
eimjititution,  ha<l  always  Iwen  regarded  hy  them  as  the  plaees  of  their  hereditary  wor8hi|t, 
going.  a5  they  now  were,  to  change  their  mode  of  life,  and  each  of  them  doing  what  was 
equivalent  to  leaving  his  native  city." 

*  Token  of  the  trilw  Kreehtheis.  I)rn»fter.  holdinj  an  ear  of  corn  and  a  kanthariii:  in 
the  field  the  radiate  head  of  the  Sun.  Ki  •  •  irixo  Tripod  and  thyrsus.  (Lead.  Sc 
Hull,  ih  Cnrr.  hellv'n.,  vol.  viii.  pi.  i,  !«:.) 

*  Token  «if  the  trilw  Aigi-is  (AirEIS).  Ke%-eri«e:  radiate  head  of  the  Sun.  (I^a<l.  ^(  «• 
Bull,  de  Corr.  hellen^  vol.  viii.  pi.  i.  l.'».) 

*  Token  of  the  tribe  Aiantis.  AI.\N  stirroundiii'^  a  jar  and  two  kalcUhoi.  (Leaden*  See 
BuU,  de  Corr.  hdllen,,  vol.  viii.  pi.  i.  1 2.) 
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resulted  an  advantage ;  namely,  that  the  tribe,  not  representing 
any  single  territorial  interest,  never  became  a  political  faction. 
Each  demos,  administered  by  a  demarch,  had  its  register  of  citi- 
zens [demotai),  its  assemblies,  its 
municipal  revenues,  its  gods,  and 
its  festivals.  Female  children  were 
inscribed  in  the  phratriai,  but  not 
in  the  demos .^ 

The  phratnai,  subdivisions  of 
the  ancient  tribes,  remained  for  civil 
and  religious  affairs,  but  all  political 
rights  were  derived  from  the  new 
organization ;  no  man  could  have 
the  privileges  of  a  citizen  without 
being  inscribed  in  the  demos.  This 
change  was  destined  to  transform 
the  Athenian  people,  henceforward 
animated  with  a  new  spirit.  Kleis- 
thenes  withdrew  them  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nobles,  —  an  influence 
heretofore  transmitted  as  an  inheri- 
tance from  father  to  son,  in  the 
phratriai  or  in  the  gene,  remaining 
from  generation  to  generation  in  the 
same  families.  Hitherto  the  polit- 
ical unit  had  been  the  genos,  com- 
posed of  citizens  bound  to  one  an- 
other   by    traditions    and    religion, 

and  placed  under  the  influence  of  hereditary  chiefs ;  after  the  time 
of  Kleisthenes  it  was  the  demos,  composed  of  men  united  only  by 
common  interests  and  ties  of  neighborhood,  and  under  the  influence 
of  patriotism  only.  To  employ  modern  political  language,  this  was 
nothing  else  than  the  establishment  of  universal  suffrage.  The 
citizen,  changing  his  domicile,  remained  attached  to  the  demos  in 
which  he  had  been  originally  registered :  this  was  done  at  Rome 
also  in  respect  to  tribes.^ 

^  On  the  organization  of  the  demoi,  see  Haussoullier,  Ln  Vie  municipale  en  Attique,  1884. 

2  Bronze  statuette  of  the  Cabinet  de  France  (Catalof/ue,  Xo.  3,069). 

*  Tn  a  suit,  the  author  of  a  speech  attributed  to  Demosthenes  calls  seven  witnesses,  of 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  tribes  made  a  corresponding 
increjise  in  the  number   of  senators.     From   four   hundred   it  was 

raised  to  five  hundred,  fifty  mem- 
bers being   appointed   from   each     ^^^Bj^ 
tribe,  perhaps  by  lot.*     This  sen-     ^SSB 
ate,  representing  the  entire  l>ody       token.* 
of  citizens,  was  in   session  daily, 
except   on   festivals.     It  was  divided    into   ten  sections,  each   sec- 
tion  in  turn  acting  as  presidents  of   the   council   and  the   assem- 
blies   during    a    tenth   part  of    the   year,   and   its 
members,  maintained  during  that  time  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  were  called  prytaneia.     The  section  was 
itself  subdivided   into  five  committees  of  ten  each, 
its  period  of  office,  prytaneia^  being  also  portioned 
out   into  five  periods  of   seven  da;ys  each,  so   that 
ten   senators   presided   for   a   week    over   the    rest, 
and  were  thence  called  proedroi.     But  of  these  proedroi  an  epistates 
was  chosen  by   lot   for  every  day  in  the  week  to  preside  in  the 
senate  and  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  ;  and  during 
his  day  of  office  he  kept  the  keys  of  the  Akropolis 
and  the  treasury,  and  the  seal  of  the  State.     The 
other  senators  might  also  sit  with  the  prytaneis,  and 
no  measure  could  pass  without  at  least  one  senator 
from  each  of  the  non-presiding  tribes  taking  part 
in  the  deliberation.     In  this  way  the  representatives  of  eaoli   triht* 
had  in  turn  the  direction  of  the  government. 

From  this  time  it  was  customary  to  call  together  the  assembly 
of  the  people  (ekkleseia)  four  times  in  every  prytaneia  (thirty-five  or 
thirty-six  days),  and  more  frequently  if  it  were  necessary,  sum- 
monses being  issued  by  the  prytaneis  or  by  the  strategoi  (generals 

whom  BIX  arc  insorilwd  in  six  different  dcmoi  (Against  Neaira.,  71).     Thi»  ^hows  how  the 
ancient  gcnoii  wan  broken  up. 

*  On  this  question,  wm'  later,  Chapter  XIX. 

•  Token  bclonjnn);  to  the  prytaneis.  Bearded  head,  right  profile.  Reverse :  nPYT.  in 
monop-aoi.     (Leail.     See  Bull,  de  Corr.  helU'n.,  vol.  viii.  pi.  i,  Xo.  8.) 

•  Token  belonging  to  the  prytaneia.  Monogram  nP.  Amphora.  (Lead.  See  BulL  de 
Corr,  hfllcn,,  vol.' viii,  pi.  i.  Xo.  6.) 

*  Hoplite  fighting.  On  a  silver  coin  of  A."«pendo!<  in  Pamphylia.  Reverse :  legend  E2II. 
and  a  lion,  with  the  triquetra  (Percy  GanlntT.  Typcn,  pi.  iv    p.  29). 

'  IIoTfleman  fighting.  On  a  silver  eoin  of  Gela.  in  Sicily.  On  the  reverse,  the  legend 
FEAAl  and  the  fore  portion  of  a  bull  with  human  head  (/</.,  Ibid.,  ii.  12). 
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of  the  array) ;  and  the  assembly  was  presided  over  by  the  prytaneis, 
the  chief  (epistates)  indicating  the  questions  on  which  the  assembly 
should  vote. 

The  forty-eight  naukrariai  were  raised  to  fifty,  and  remained  a 
di\ision  for  military  and  financial  purposes.     The  heliasts  formed 


TOXJNG    HORSEMAN.* 

ten  tribunals,^  and  the  same  division  by  tens  was  made  in  most  of 
the  public  bodies,  with  the  exception  of  the  college  of  archons,  which 
remained  nine  in  number,  —  probably  at  this  time  elected,  and  not 
as  yet  designated  by  lot,  as  they  were  later,  after  they  had  lost  the 
most  important  of  the  prerogatives  left  to  them  by  Kleisthenes.^ 

1  Bronze  of  the  Collection  Greau,  from  the  originai  lately  acquired  by  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre.     It  was  found  in  Southern  Italy. 

*  See  above,  Vol.  I.  pp.  546-547. 

'  Schomann,  iii.  §  5,  and  Grote,  chap,  xiii.,  believe  that  the  archons  were  selected  by  lot, 
from  the  time  of  Kleisthenes.  Ancient  writers  jrive  us  no  date  for  this  change,  which  I  believe 
should  be  placed  in  the  time  of  Aristeides  and  Ephialtes.     See  later. 

VOL.    II.  — 3 
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The  new  organization  was  also  military  in  its  character:  each 
tribe  had  its  infantry,  its  cavalry,  and  its  general ;  each  naukraria 
furnished  a  galley  and  two  horsemen  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try.* The  third  archon,  or  poleraarch,  was  the  general-in-chief. 
The  generals  remained  in  service  but  one  year.  Under  tlie  democ- 
racy, however,  they  had  a  wider  range  of  duties ;  while  the  archons 
were  reduced  to  watching  over  public  order  and  preparing  decisions 
in  legal  cases,  the  generals  not  only  directed  military  affairs,  but 
all  matters  of  foreign  policy  also.* 

To  Kleisthenes  has  been  attributed  the  establishment  of  ostra- 
cism, which  was  the  application  in  government  of  a  religious  idea. 
It  has  been  seen  that  one  of  the  most  deeply  rooted  convictions 
of  the  Greeks  was  that  which  represented  the  divinity  as  jealous 
of  human  prosperity,  and  that  this  jealousy  was  a  mixture  of  fear 
and  pride.  The  poets  had  so  often  repeated  that  diyine  vengeance 
would  overthrow  whatever  lifted  itself  too  high  that  the  multi- 
tude in  their  turn  were  very  apt  to  feel  against  their  own  great 
men  the  envy  which,  moreover,  exists  in  the  heart  of  the  masses 
everywhere  and  in  all  ages.  At  Athens  every  year,  during  the 
sixth  month,  this  question  was  debated  in  the  senate  and  brought 
before  the  assembly :  "  Does  the  safety  of  the  State  require  a  vote 
of  ostracism  ? "  If  this  necessity  was  recognized,  the  people  were 
called  to  vote.  No  name  was  designated  to  them ;  each  man  wrote 
upon  a  tile  having  a  coating  of  wax  (oarpaKov)  the  name  of  the 
citizen  whom  he  thought  it  advisable  to  banish  from  the  city  in 
order  to  maintain  the  general  equality  and  prevent  attempts  at 
usurpation.  The  vote  was  secret,  and  was  counted  by  the  archons. 
The  citizen  designated  by  the  majority  was  banished  for  ten  years. 
His  reputation  remained  intact ;  his  property  was  not  confiscated, 
as  was  the  case  with  those  exiled  by  law,  and  he  even  enjoyed 
the  income  from  it.  From  the  time  of  Kleisthenes  till  the  abro- 
gation of  ostracism,  ten  citizens  were  subjected  to  this  measure  of 
supreme  police,  —  Hipparchos,  a  relative  of  the  Peisistratids ;  Alki- 
biades,  Megakles,  and  Kallias,  all  heads  of  powerful  and  ambitious 
houses;  Aristeides,  Themistokles,  and  Kimon,  three  great  citizens; 

^  In  the  war  a$;ainst  the  Aiginctan^,  Athens  could  oppose  to  them  but  fifty  galleys  fur- 
nished by  the  naiikrnriai  (Ilcrodotos,  vi.  89). 

'  See  Ilauvrtti'-itusnault,  Les  stralkges  atkeniens,  1S85. 
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the  elder  Thucydides,  the  leader  of  a  faction ;  Damon,  one  of  the 
teachers  of  Perikles;  and  Hyperboles,  a  vulgar  demagogue.  After 
this  time,  it  fell  into  desuetude. 

This  institution  has  served  as  a  text  for  many  discussions. 
Plutarch  seems  disposed  to  condemn  it,  but  Aristotle  thinks  it 
useful.^  It  appears  to  him  a  means  for  keeping  the  State  in 
those  strict  proportions  which  suffer  no  man  to  raise  himself 
unsuitably  above  the  rest.  "  The  painter,"  he  says,  "  will  not 
have  in  his  picture  a  foot  of  disproportionate  size,  however  admi- 
rable it  may  be  in  itself,  and  the  chorister  will  compel  the  most 
beautiful  voice  to  keep  in  unison  with  the  others."  It  is  urged 
that  Athens  had  just  been  set  free  from  an  odious  tyranny  at  the 
time  when  she  established  this  measure ;  that  the  new  govern- 
ment had  no  armed  force  for  its  protection ;  that,  in  fine,  liberty, 
so  often  betrayed  since  the  time  of  Solon,  having  grown  suspi- 
cious, every  citizen  who  became  too  great  seemed  an  object  justly 
to  be  feared ;  but  that  these  fears  were  themselves  an  homage,  — 
she  honored  while  she  struck.  Ostracism  was,  so  to  speak,  the 
seal  set  upon  great  reputations.  To  the  judgment  of  Aristotle 
we  may  add  that  of  Aristeides.  "  There  is,"  he  said,  "  but  one 
way  to  restore  peace  to  the  city;  it  is  to  cast  both  Themistokles 
and  myself  into  the  harathron."  ^  Athens  was  more  sagacious ; 
she  contented  herself  with  removing  one  of  the  two  rivals. 
Themistokles,  set  free  from  the  daily  conflict,  was  more  at  liberty 
to  serve  his  country,  and  he  did  in  fact  save  Athens,  while 
Aristeides,  later  returning,  honored  her  by  his  virtues. 

Montesquieu  says,  — 

"  There  are,  in  States  where  liberty  is  most  honored,  laws  violating  it  in 
the  individual  case,  for  the  sake  of  saving  it  to  all.  .  .  .  Cicero  desires  the 
abolition  of  these  laws.  ...  I  confess,  however,  that  the  usage  of  the  freest 
peoples  that  have  ever  lived  upon  the  earth  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  are 
cases  when  one  must,  for  the  moment,  draw  a  veil  over  the  face  of  Liberty, 
as  the  statues  of  the  gods  were  sometimes  veiled."  ^ 

^  Plutarch,  Aristeides,  vii. ;  Aristotle,  Politics,  III.  ix.  Ostracism  was  also  practised  in 
Syracuse  (petalismos),  where  it  was  harmful,  because  unregulated  (Diodoros,  xi.  87),  and  at 
Argos  (Aristotle,  Pol.,  V.  iii.). 

'•*  The  barathron  was  a  deep  pit  at  Athens,  with  hooks  on  the  sides,  into  which  criminals 
were  cast,  as  at  Rome  they  were  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  It  was  situated  in  the 
demos  Keiriadai  (Harpocration,  s.  v.,  and  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes  on  Plutus,  431). 

3  Esprit  des  lois,  book  xii.  chapter  xix.     He  says  elsewhere  :  "  Ostracism  proves  the  mild- 
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Montesquieu  was  perhaps  right  in  the  case  of  States  so  small 
as  those  of  Greece,  and  the  modern  governments  wliich  exile  even 
boys  are  of  liis  opinion.  But  Cicero  was  by  no  means  wrong  when 
he  demanded  that  in  a  great  State  there  be  no  law  made  for  or 
against  an  individual  (ne  privilegia  inroganto)}  We  should  even 
l)e  authorized  in  maintaining  that  laws  of  this  kind,  which  are 
offensive  to  justice  since  they  do  not  apply  to  a  designated  crime, 
were  really  not  necessary  at  Athens.  For  a  vote  of  ostracism, 
six  thousand  voters  were  needed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  entire  popu- 
lation. The  majority  which  decreed  banishment  being  the  same 
that  made  the  law  in  the  assembly  and  dispensed  justice  in  the 
tribunals,  there  would  have  been  no  possible  danger  in  waitiiiL,^  till 
a  guilty  act  was  committed.  The  proof  that  this  famous  institu- 
tion did  not  have,  or  had  not  for  any  length  of  time,  the  utility 
which  learned  men  have  attributed  to  it,  is  that  it  did  not  last. 
O.stracism  ceased  to  be  employed  from  the  year  417  B.C.,  —  the 
very  moment  when  the  Athenian  democracy  would  have  most 
needed  protection  against  the  audacity  of  Alkibiades. 


IV.  —  Interference  op  Sparta. 

The  Delphian  priests,  partisans  of  the  Alkmaionids,  had  sanc- 
tioned the  reforms  of  Kleisthenes  by  designating  the  ten  epony- 
mous heroes  of  the  new  tribes.  Their  statues  were  erected  on 
the  Akropolis,  and  Athene  had  the  divine  representatives  of  the 
city  as  guardians  for  her  temple.  But  aristocratic  Sparta,  in 
bringing  back  the  Alkmaionids  to  Athens,  had  believed  herself  to 

nesfl  of  the  popular  (^vcrnmcnt  that  employed  it."  And  xxix. :  ^'  It  was  an  admirable  thin<;  in 
Athens."  The  Kn<^li8h  nation  had  something  much  worse  than  ostracism,  —  the  ''  bill  of  attain- 
der," which  wint  Strafford  an<l  so  many  others  to  the  scaffold. 

^  De legibus/\\\. ^.  These  words  arc  translated  ftMHi  an  Athenian  law.  Cf.  Demosthenes, 
Against  Tmol-rates,  59 ;  Againat  Stephano$,  ii.  §  12;  and  .\iidoki«lo»,  Upon  the  Masteries,  §§  87- 
89;  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes,  u|>on  The  Knights,  865;  Pollux,  viii.  15.  Grote  and  many 
leamiil  writ4>r8  maintain  that  there  must  be  six  thousand  votes  against  a  man,  —  which  supposes 
a  much  more  numcn)us  assembly  than  Athens  perhaps  ever  had.  Rockh,  Wachsmuth,  and 
others  maintain  that  the  numbt-r  of  votes  retpiired  for  ostrai-ism  was  merely  a  majority  out  of 
tix  thoasand,  and  I  am  of  this  opinion.  In  respect  to  the  small  number  usually  preacnt  in  the 
asaembly,  tee  Chapter  XIX. 
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be  overthrowing  a  tyrant  and  founding  an  oligarchy.  Deceived 
in  this  expectation,  she  listened  kindly  to  the  complaints  of  Isa- 
goras,  who  had  been  the  host  of  Kleomenes  while  the  latter  was 
besieging  the  citadel/  and  a  Spartan  herald  was  sent  to  Athens, 
requiring  the  expulsion  of  Kleisthenes,  and  with  him  of  many 
other  Athenians,  as  '-under  a  curse."  Kleisthenes  felt  himself 
not  strong  enough  to  resist,  and  quitted  Athens.  Kleomenes, 
however,  came  shortly  after  with  a  small  force,  drove  out  seven 
hundred  families  whom  Isagoras  designated  to  him,  attempted  to 
dissolve  the  senate,  and  placed  the  magistracy  in  the  hands  of 
three  hundred  citizens  of  the  oligarchic  faction.  The  senate,  refus- 
ing to  yield  to  violence,  called  upon  the  people  to  defend  the  laws, 
and  the  conspirators,  who  had  seized  the  citadel,  were  besieged  in 
it.  Kleomenes  vainly  attempted  to  win  over  the  priestess  of 
Athene ;  rising  from  her  seat,  she  stopped  him  as  he  was  about 
to  enter  the  temple  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  goddess. 
"  Spartan  stranger,  retire,"  she  said,  "  nor  ^enter  within  this  pre- 
cinct; it  is  not  lawful  for  a  Dorian  to  enter  here."  For  two 
days  the  siege  lasted,  and  then  a  lack  of  provisions  obliged  the 
Spartans  to  capitulate,  and  they  were  allowed  to  withdraw  unmo- 
lested. Isagoras  made  his  escape  with  them;  but  the  other  Athe- 
nians who  had  joined  in  the  conspiracy  were  condemned  as  traitors 
and  put  to  death.  Thus  again  Athens  expelled  tyranny,  and  once 
more  became  free,  finding  new  strength  in  her  recovered  liberty. 

She  had  need  of  it,  for  the.  peril  was  great.  Kleomenes 
assembled  an  army  from  all  parts  of  the  Peloponnesos,  and  pre- 
pared to  involve  Sparta  in  open  war. 
Chalkis  and  Aigina,  jealous  of  the  ma- 
rine power  of  the  Athenians,  now 
just  dawning,  saw  with  joy  the  oppor- 
tunity to  destroy  it ;  Thebes,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  avenge  herself ;  and  Hippias 

thought  himself  already  re-established.  Kleisthenes  ventured  upon 
a  dangerous   step :    remembering   that   his   father    had   owed    part 

1  It  was  even  believed  that  Kleomenes  had  secured  for  his  interests  the  partisanship  of 
the  wife  of  Isagoras  (Herodotos,  v.  70). 

2  Coin  of  Chalkis  (from  the  Cabinet  de  France).  Diademed  head  of  Chalkis,  right  profile. 
Reverse:  XAAKI  (XdXKiBftov)  MENEAH  (Mtvcdij/ios ;  m^strate's  name).  Eagle  and  serpent 
fightinff. 
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of  his  wealth  to  Croesus,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Sardis,  soli- 
citing alliance  with  the  Persians.  But  Artaphernes,  the  governor 
of  Sardis,  had  no  other  idea  of  alliance  with  the  Great  King 
than  submission  to  his  orders,  and  he  made  it  a  condition  of 
further  negotiations  that  the  Athenians  should  give  earth  and 
water  to  king  Darius.  They  did  so ;  but  the  people  of  Athens, 
facile  than   their   ambassadors   and   possibly  than  their  chief, 


SACRIFICE  TO   ATIIKNE.^ 


who  by  this  affair  lost  his  popularity,*  rejected  the  treaty  and 
prepared  for  war.  Kleomenes  invaded  the  territory  of  Eleusis,  the 
Boiotians  attacked  Attika  on  the  north,  and  the  Chalkidians  on 
the  south. 

The  Athenians  advanced  against  Kleomenes  as  the  most  for- 
midable adversary. 

"When  the  two  armies,"  says  Herodotos,  "were  about  to  engage,  the 
Corinthians,  being  the  first  to  consider  that  the  war  was  an  unjust  one, 

*  Paintin<];  on  aPanathonnir  amphora,  from  O.  Jalirf,  De  antiquissimui  Minervae  sitmilacrit 
Atticis,  pi.  ii.  p.  1.  Ii«'fon'  tin*  otatiie  «»f  vVthone  Promat-hos  ntanda  an  altar.  TTlie  thnn* 
persons  who  art'  ■.i\x>\i\  i..  ofTt'r  the  sacrifice  approai'h.  leading;  the  victim;  before  them  is  the 
priestess  of  Athene,  who  with  branches  in  her  hand  .oprinklcs  the  altar. 

•  From  this  time  forward  Kleisthenes  disappears  from  hixtor}-.  It  is  possible  he  was  ban- 
ished by  o»tra<'istn  as  a  punishment  for  this  pr>]itical  error;  so  Aelianns  afTirms  (Hiatoriae 
Variae,  xiii.  25).  It  may  \w  he  aimed  to  secure  a  popular  tyranny.  It  has  been  so  amerted; 
but  in  the  absence  of  facts  no  one  has  a  right  to  maintain  that  this  great  reformer  was  at 
heart  a  man  of  vul^nir  ambition. 
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changed  their  purpose  and  withdrew ;  and  afterwards  Demaratos,  the  son 
of  Ariston,  who  was  also  king  of  the  Spartans,  and  had  joined  in  leading  out 
the  army  from  Lacedaemon,  and  had  never  before  had  any  disagreement  with 
Kleomenes,  did  the  same.  In  consequence  of  this  division  a  law  was  made 
in  Sparta  that  the  two  kings  should  not  again  accompany  an  army  at  the 
same  time." 


BAY  OF  ELEUSIS,  FBOM  THE  SACRED  ROAD,* 


The  defection  of  Corinth  was  due,  not  to  affection  for  Athens, 
but  to  jealousy  of  Aigina,  her  rival,  who  would  have  gained  in 
importance  by  this  war ;  Demaratos  also  was  indifferent  to  Athens, 
but  much  disturbed  by  the  ambition  of  Kleomenes.  The  Spartan 
army  being  ingloriously  dispersed,  the  Athenians  marched  against 
the  Chalkidians,  whom  they  attacked  and  defeated  before  their 
allies,  the  Boiotians,  could  join  them.  They  killed  a  large  number 
and  took  seven  hundred  prisoners,  and  the  same  day  crossed  over 
into  Euboia,  where  they  gained  so  complete  a  victory  that  they 
were  able  to  establish  a  colony  of  four  thousand  men  in  the  island, 
dividing  among  them  the  lands  of  the  wealthiest  Chalkidians. 
Henceforward  guarding  for  Athens  the  strait  of   the  Euripos,  this 

^  From  the  Tour  du  Monde,  xxxii.  33.  The  present  road  leads  towards  the  bay;  the 
ancient  one  bore  more  to  the  right.     On  the  horizon  at  the  left  are  the  Greranian  mountains. 
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colony  contributed  much  to  the  grandeur  of  its  metropolis  by  the 

supplies  it  furnished  her  in  grain  and  in  horses,  and  by  the  influence 

it  gave  her  in  Euboia  (507  b.  c). 

Thus    the    democracy    gloriously    inaugurated    its    accession    to 

power  by  two   important   victories  gained   in   two   days.      Athens 

had  not  done  as  much  during  the 
fifty  years  that  the  tyranny  had 
lasted,  and  the  Athenians  now 
greatly  rejoiced  in  their  success. 
They  had  a  good  number  of  pris- 
oners,   whom   they   kept  for  some 

8ILVKR   COIN.^ 

time  in  prison,  but  at  last  set 
them  at  liberty,  requiring  a  ransom  of  two  minai  apiece  (about 
forty  dollars).  With  a  tithe  of  the  amount  thus  received  the 
city  made  a  brazen  chariot  with 
four  horses,  and  set  it  up  on  the 
left  hand  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Akropolis,  bearing  the  proud  in- 
scription, which  already  announces 

the  heroes  of  Marathon  :  "  The  sons  c„„„„  ««^« 

SILVER  conr." 

of  the  Athenians,  having  overcome 

the  nations  of  the  Boiotians  and  Chalkidians  in  feats  of  war, 
quelled  their  insolence  in  a  dark  dungeon ;  they  have  dedicated 
these  mares,  a  tithe  of  the  spoil,  to  Pallas."  The  fetters  in 
which  the  captives  had  been  bound  were  hung  up  in  the  Akro- 
polis. Herodotos,  who  saw  them  "hanging  on  a  wall  that  had 
been  much  scorched  by  fire  by  the  Mede,"  adds  the  following: 

"  The  Athenians  accordingly  increased  in  power.  And  equality  of  rights 
shows  not  in  one  instance  only,  but  in  every  way  what  an  excellent  thing  it 
is.  For  the  Athenians  when  governed  by  tyrants  were  superior  in  war  to 
none  of  their  neighbors ;  but  when  freed  from  tyranny,  became  by  far  the 
first :  this  then  shows  that  as  long  as  they  were  oppressed,  they  purposely 
acted  as  cowards,  —  as  laboring  for  a  master;  but  when  they  were  free,  every 
man  was  zealous  to  labor  for  himself." 


*  Archaic  coin  of  Corinth.  Pegasos  bridled,  flying ;  beneath,  the  koppci,  initial  of  tlie 
name  of  Corinth.     Reverse :  an  incused  8<iuare.     (See  Friedliinder,  No.  21,  j>l.  i.  p.  55.) 

'  Boiotian  coin  in  genere.  Buiotian  shield.  Reverse :  KAION,  a  magistrate's  name. 
Amphora.    (Silver  coin  of  the  Cabinet  de  France.) 
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INGOT.l 


SILVER  COIN.2 


Beside  these  trophies  of  victory  were  now  erected  those  of  liberty. 
On   the   sacred  road  leading  to  the  Akropolis  where   hitherto  the 
gods    alone    had   dwelt,    were   placed   the 
statues    of    Harmodios    and    Aristogeiton, 
which  said  to  every  citizen   going  up   to 
adore  the  Poliac  divinities :  "  It  is  a  noble 
act  to  kill  a  tyrant."    Athens  and  Greece 
deUghted    in    this    sanguinary    sentiment, 
and  transmitted  it  to  Caesar's  murderers, 
or   at   least   to   Brutus,   the    most   honest 
among  them.     Meanwhile   the  Boiotians,   to   repair   their   disaster, 
had    begged    aid    from   the   Aiginetans,   founding   a   claim   on   the 

fact  that  Thebes  and  Aigina,  daughters 
of  the  River  Asopos,  who  had  given 
names  to  the  two  cities,  were  sisters. 
To  this  argument  the  people  of  Aigina 
-  made  an  equally  mythological  reply,  — 
they  sent  the  statues  of  Aiakid  heroes  to 
the  camp  of  the  Boiotians,  who,  how- 
ever, were  none  the  less  defeated  for  this,  and  solicited  ^more  human 
aid.  As  there  was  between  Athens  and  Aigina  an  ancient  quar- 
rel, of  which  we  shall  shortly  speak, 
the  Aiginetans  decided  to  take  advan- 
tage of  new  complications  in  Athenian 
affairs;  while  the  Thebans  attacked  from 
the  north,  the  island  armed  a  squadron 
and  pillaged  the-  coasts,  even  before 
the  declaration  of  war.  Athens  imme- 
diately prepared  a  great  expedition  against  Aigina,  but  news  from 
the  Peloponnesos  prevented  her  from  going   farther  at  this  time. 

Sparta,  always  much  more  attached  to  interests  than  prin- 
ciples, had  just  decided  to   undo  what   she  had   done,    and  restore 

*  Monetiform  ingot  of  Aigina.  On  the  face,  thfe  tortoise;  on  the  reverse,  the  hollow 
square.  This  ingot,  which  scarcely  resembles  coin  at  all,  is  the  first  silver  coin  of  Greece. 
(Collection  de  Luynes,  Cabinet  de  France.) 

'^  Archaic  coin  of  Aigina.  Tliis  coin,  with  the  type  of  the  tortoise  and  the  hollow  square, 
represents  the  period  of  transformation  in  the  coinage  of  silver.  (Collection  de  Luynes,  in  the 
Cabinet  de  France.) 

'  Coin  of  Aigina.  The  tortoise.  Best  style.  Reverse :  incused  square  containing  a 
dolphin  and  the  letters  Air  (Atyt'^'^i'.)     (Cabinet  de  France. ) 


SILVER   COIN.' 
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Plippias,  whom  she  had  overthrown.  She  had  discovered  the 
stratagem  by  which  the  Alkmaiuiiidai  had  suborned  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  and  instigated  the  expedition  of  Kleoinenes.  It  dis- 
pleased her  to  have  been  duped  thus ;  and  moreover,  *•  taking  into 
consideration/*  says  Herodotos  bluntly,  "  that  if  the  people  of 
Attika  should  continue  free,  they  would  become  uf  equal  weight 
with  themselves,  but  if  depressed  by  a  tyranny  would  be  weak 
and  ready  to  obey,  they  sent  for  Hippias,  the  son 
of  Peisistratos,  from  Sigeion  on  the  Hellespont,  to 
which  place  the  Peisistratidai  had  retired."  The 
Spartans  then  summoned  the  ambassadors  of  the 
confederate  States,   and  proposed   to   them   by  com- 

8IJLVCR  COIN.'' 

mon  consent  and  with  combined  forces  to  bring 
back  Hippiiis  to  Athens  and  restore  to  him  what  they  had  taken 
away.  The  assembly  met  in  the  city  of  Sparta  (505  b.  c).  These 
deputies  from  free  States  at  first  listened  in  silciKe  to  the  strange 
proposition  of  reinstating  a  tyrant.  At  last  Sosikles  the  Corinthian 
spoke.  He  recalled  the  evils  that  tyranny  had  inflicted  in  Corinth 
and  elsewhere,  reproached  the  Spartans  with  going  contrary  to 
their  own  history,  and  ended  by  the  declaration  that  if  they 
should  persist  in  the  restoration  of  Hippias,  the  Corinthians  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  so  wicked  an  act.  The  rest  of  the  con- 
federates with  acclamation  unitiil  in  tlu'  decision  of  the  Corin- 
thians; the  design  was  defeated,  and  the  disappointed  Hippias 
returned  to  his  exile.  Later  he  proved  Sosikles  in  the  right, 
never  ceasing  to  implore  from  the  Persians  an  army  which  would 
enable  him  to  bring  his  own  country  under  the  yoke  and  place 
all  Greece  at  the  feet  of  the  Great  King. 

We  have  thus  seen  Athens,  after  many  disturbances  and  revo- 
lutions, enter  rapidly  upon  the  path  of  democracy  and  become  that 
which  Solon  had  desired,  —  an  assembly  of  citizens  amongst  whom 
neither  families  nor  corporations  nor  castes  had  special  heredi- 
tary rights.  Equality  before  the  law,  security  of  property  and 
person,  free  access  to  offices,  tribunals,  and  the  general  assembly; 
written  laws  which  prevented  arbitrary  action ;  a  public  domain 
which  truly  belonged   to  the  public,  —  the  product  of  the  mines, 

'  Coin  of  Aigina.  Two  dolphins  swimming  past  each  other.  Reverse,  an  incused 
square.     (Silver  coin  of  the  Cabinet  de  France.) 
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for  example,  being  divided  among  the  citizens  when  the  State  did 
not  require  it ;  but  the  direction  of  affairs  reserved  to  the  rich,  who 
had  more  leisure,  and  were  able,  in  case  of  need,  to  make  greater 


ATHENE   AND  THE  PEOPLE  OP  ATHENS.* 


sacrifices ;  moreover,  with  all  these  inovations,  a  respect  for  the  great 
names,  the  old  families,  and  the  ancient  religion  of  the  country ; 
so  that,  ties  with  the  past  being  not  completely  broken,  the  State 
was  not  in  danger  of  rushing  inconsiderately  towards  an  unknown 


*  Bas-relief  at  the  head  of  the  accounts  of  the  treasurers  of  Athene  for  the  year  410-409 ; 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  In  the  centre,  the  sacred  olive-tree  of  the  Erechtheion ;  at 
the  right,  Athene,  holding  the  spear ;  at  the  left,  the  Athenian  People,  leaning  on  a  sceptre. 
The  People  is  of  the  same  height  with  the  goddess,  and  holds  with  the  right  hand  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  tree.  It  has  been  sought  to  recognize  in  this  scene  Athene  confiding  the  sacred 
olive-tree  to  king  Erechtheus;  but  we  have  already  seen  the  People  on  similar  bas-reliefs 
(see  Vol.  I.  p.  549),  and  the  olive-tree  here  merely  designates  the  scene,  which  is  the  Akropolls. 
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future,  and  the  Athenian  nobility  might  remain  the  ornament  and 
strength  of  the  city,  without  being  for  it  a  threat  and  a  danger. 
Such  was  the  Athens  of  Solon  and  of  Kleisthenes, — a  governim nt 
which  incited  the  freest  development  of  each  man's  faculties  uiui 

the  absolute  devotion  of  all  for  the 
common  prosperity  of  the  State.^ 

And  this  grandeur  was  about 
to  begin.  Order  once  being  estab- 
lished within,  the  republic  had 
quickly  increased  in  foreign  impor- 
tance, and  soon  became  so  formi- 
dable as  to  excite  the  envy  of  the 
all-powerful  Sparta.  Many  States, 
many  aristocracies,  leagued  them- 
selves against  Athens.  In  the  de- 
sign of  arresting  her  growth,  Sparta 
essayed  means  the  most  diverse. 
Now  she  expels  the  tyrants,  now 
restores  them  ;  nothing  succeeds. 
Athens  is  victorious  over  all  at- 
tempts, like  a  tree  vigorous  in  spite  of  all  the  attempts  that 
are  made  to  keep  down  its  sap  and  enfeeble  its  branches  which, 
as  in  a  benign  climate,  will  soon  be  seen  loaded  both  with  flowers 
and  fruit. 

Sparta  doubtless  would  never  have  renounced  her  jealous 
hatred,  had  not  a  great  event  suddenly  compelled  the  Greek 
States  to  forget  their  quarrels  with  one  another  and  to  unite 
against  a  common  foe.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  Median  wars. 
Before  relating  them  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  our  minds  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  Hellenic  world  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its 
parts.  We  shall  now  speak  of  the  lesser  States  of  Greece,  and 
of  the  numerous  colonies  which  were  the  exciting  cause  of  that 
great  conflict  in  which  Europe  and  Asia  first  clashed,  and  since 
which  they  have  never  ceased  to  be  embroiled. 


HEAD  OF  ATHENE.' 


»  This  is  the  opinion  of  Ilerodotos  (v.  78)  and  of  Thucydide*  (i.  17,  18). 

s  riead  of  Parian  marhle,  found  on  the  Akro|)oli»  of  Atiit-ns  in  1883;  from  the  'Etft^fupit 
ipXaioXoyixfi,  1883,  pi.  vi.  The  effect  of  the  niarhlo  wu  huighu-ned  hy  color,  of  which  traces 
remain  on  the  eyes,  the  ear-jewels,  and  the  diadem. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SEOONDAKT   STATES    OF    CONTINENTAL    GEEEOE. 

I.  —  Secondary   States   of   the   Pelopoxnesos. 

THE  small  States  of  Greece  were  numerous.  Each  had  its 
history,  since  each  had  its  own  life ;  but  this  history  is 
very  imperfectly  known.  In  general,  as  to  domestic  affairs,  it  is 
only  a  repetition  of  what  took  place  in  Athens  and  Sparta;  and 
as  to  foreign  policy,  it  is  also  connected,  as  a  rule,  with  that  of 
the  two  principal  States.  We  discover  but  one  fact  common  to 
all  these  little  nationalities ;  namely,  the  slow  revolution  which 
leads  them  from  royalty,  as  Homer  depicts  it,  to  an  aristocratic 
form  of  government,  here  and  there  overthrown  by  tyrants,  who 
in  their  turn  give  place  to  the  democracy  described  by  Thucydides 
and  Herodotos. 

The  government  of  the  heroic  age,  with  its  kings  deriving 
their  lineage  from  the  gods,  with  its  senate  of  nobles,  their  coun- 
cil, and  the  general  assembly  of  free  men  who  reject  or  approve 
but  do  not  deliberate,  lasted  in  Sparta  and  in  Epeiros  until  the 
third  century  B.  c.  In  the  rest  of  Greece  it  disappeared  with  the 
causes  which  had  brought  it  into  existence,  —  incessant  wars,  sud- 
den invasions,  and  changes  of  territory.  A  community  more 
solidly  based  had  less  need  of  these  kings  of  divine  descent; 
and  in  all  the  cities,  sooner  or  later,  royalty  was  abolished.  An 
oligarchy,  dating  from  the  conquest,  took  its  place,  and  governed, 
by  prytanies  or  by  archons,  in  the  interest  and  for  the  advantage 
of  the  nobles.  In  some  cases  this  transition  was  made  gradually, 
as  at  Athens,  where  a  king  was  succeeded  by  an  archon  holding 
office  for  life,  then  by  one  elected  every  ten  years,  and  finally  by 
one  chosen  annually.      In   the  seventh  century  b.  c.  we  find  this 
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oligarchical    revolution    completed    tliroughout    the    whole    Greek 
wt)ild.  ill  the  colonies  as  well  as  in  the  mother-cities. 

To  this  another  succeeded  in  the  years  between  650  and  500; 
for  once  having  shaken  off  the  authority  of  the  sons  of  the  gods, 
Greece  never  stopped  until  she  reached  the  opposite  extreme, — 
democracy.     The   nobles,   iKuing  no  master  above  them,  tolerated 

beneath  them  only  subjects ;  but 
the  subjects  in  their  turn  dealt 
with  the  oligarchy  as  the  oli- 
garchy had  dealt  with  tho  kinirs. 
At  the  same  time  still  distrust- 
ing themselves  too  much  to 
establish  a  government  of  the 
people,  they  placed  at  their  head 
some  one  of  the  nobles  who  had  come  over  to  their  side,  giving 
him  power,  that  ho  might  give  them  equal- 
ity. TliUb  tyrants  were  established,  —  Pei- 
sistratos  at  Athens,  Kypselos  at  Corinth, 
Panaitios  at  Leontini,  Pittakos  at  Mytilene,^ 
ami  (iilur>:  brilliant  and  popular  tyrannies, 
which  gave  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  cities  which  established 
them. 

But  not  all  tyrannies  were  thus  established,  and  not  all  had 
thb  popular  character.  At  Argos,  king  Pheidon  threw  off  the 
shackles  that  limited  his  power,  and  subjected  small  and  great  to 
his  arbitrary  will.  At  Miletos  and  throughout  Ionia,  magistrates 
established  by  the  nobles  seized  the  absolute  autliority.  In  Sicily, 
the  Agrigentine  Phalaris  usurped  it,  and  exercised  it  all  the  more 
cruelly  because,  being  the  representative  of  no  class,  all  were  lio^''^" 
to  him.  At  Gela,  Kleandros  and  Hippokrates  obtained  it  bv 
aid  of  their  numerous  Silician  mercenaries.  At  CumsB,  in  Italy. 
Aristodemos  seized   it  by  violence.     In   the  Thracian  Chersonesos, 

*  Coin  of  Lcoiitiiii.  T.aurcllid  lirad  of  .\|»i!l(>  }»  t  v.rii  tvro  leaves  of  lann-l.  As  symbol, 
a  leapinir  Hon  ;  lf;:r«>nd  writtni  hackwanl  :  AEONTINON-  Ue%'ersf  :  qua<lri^a  ;  above,  a  rtvln.r 
Victory  holiiin.,'  a  fillft ;  undt'rnoatli.  a  rrouchiiiR  lion.  (Tt'trn'lrarhm  of  the  ( 'ahintt  de  l-'niu,-, .) 

"  Most  of  tin-  (Irrck  ami  Latin  MSS.  givi    ^'  ■  ne ;  but  coins  and  iiixrip- 

tions  have  Mi/rArn'r;.  \\lii(  li  i-  di.iilii  ii-,s  tho  corr^ 

*  <  .  \  injjnponit-  pr  .  '»  •  h.  '>'vei«e,  in  an  incused  mju an-, 
n  '  111  the  iriiiui  1  1  iii.i  ihc  letters  AV  {^Apyrivf).  (Drachma  of  the  Cabinet  de 
1 
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the  first   Miltiades  was  made  tyrant,  as   leader   of   a  colony  sur- 
rounded by  enemies. 

This  form  of  government  also  went  by,  like  the  oligarchies 
which  had  given  rise  to  it;  for  the  prolonged  possession  of  irre- 
sponsible power  had  its  natural  consequence  in  abuses  and  acts  of 


AKROPOLIS   OF   ARGOS.' 

violence,  which  caused  a  new  revolution.  This  had  just  taken 
place  when  the  Median  wars  broke  out.  Such  then  is  the  internal 
life  of  Greece :  at  first  kings ;  then  an  aristocracy,  followed  by 
tyrants,  who  are  supported  by  the  oppressed  class  or  by  mercena- 
ries ;  finally,  the  State  governing  itself,  —  here  giving  preference  to 
the  rich,  proprietors  of  the  soil,  there  giving  more  advantage  to 
the  people.  This  last  development  was  to  be  the  most  favora- 
ble ;  for  from  the  rivalry  of  classes  arose  that  emulation,  that 
mental  activity,  which  made  the  civilization  of  Greece. 


^  From  a  photosraph.     The  AkropoHs  bore  in  ancient  days  the  old  Pelasgic  name  Larisa ; 
only  the  plain  and  the  city  were  called  Argos. 
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As  a  sign  and  a  result  of  this  political  revolution,  another  took 
place  in  the  military  organization,  and  made  the  former  irrevoca- 
ble. An  equality  in  arms  followed  the  equality  of  rights.  To  the 
warriors  of  the  Homeric  period  who  fought,  each  for  himself  in  his 
war-chariot,  succeeded   the  heavy-armed  infantry,  ranged  in    deep 


SOURCE   OF  THR   LADON.^ 


and  serried  ranks.  Once  it  was  only  the  heroes  who  fought  hand 
to  hand,  sowing  terror  and  death  around  them ;  now,  the  rank 
and  file  engage  and  maintain  the  fight.  Each  citizen  is  com- 
pletely armed,  and  instead  of  the  marvellous  exploits  of  a  few 
valiant  chiefs,  we  have  the  grand  spectacle  of  a  wliole  city 
marching,  calm,  disciplined,  and  resolute,  to  victory  or  death. 
This  democratic  organization  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  Median 
invasion,  and  it  was  this  whicli  saved  Greece. 

We  will  note  the  more  important  incidents  of  these  successive 

*  From  a  photograph.  The  heailwator;*  of  this  river  are  a  two  hours'  walk  distant  from 
the  Lake  of  .Pheneio*.  See  Dodwoll.  A  Classical  and  Topographical  Tour  through  Gr«0e«, 
ii.  442. 
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transformations   in   briefly  reviewing   the   history   of   each   of   the 

lesser  States. 

Arkadia.  —  This  country,  behind  its  high  wall  of  mountains,  has 

an  irregular  surface  where  the  rivers  outline  no  basins  of  any  size, 

except  the  valley  of  the  Ladon ;  for,  in  their 

hurried   course,  they  run  in  all   directions, 

often  coming   upon  hills  whose  bases  they 

erode,  or  through   which   they   make  their 

way  in  underground  channels.^    The  history 

of   Arkadia,  an   image  and,  as   it   were,  a 

reflection  of  the  soil,  is  without   unity.     A   multitude  of  villages, 

scattered  through  these  innumerable  valleys,  live  each  by  itself. 
But  owing  to  her  poverty  and  her  isolation, 
Arkadia  escaped  the  revolutions  which  so  often 
changed  the  population  of  the  other  districts  of 
Greece.  "  The  Arkadians,"  says  Pausanias,  ^'have 
occupied  from  the  beginning  and  to-day  occupy 
the  same  country."  They  called  themselves 
TrpoaekrjvoL,  —  that  is  to  say,  older  than  the 
moon,  —  and  spoke  the  most  ancient   dialect   of 

Greece,  the  Aiolic.     On  the  abrupt  crests  of  their  mountains  here 

and  there  are  remains   of  cyclopean  fortifica- 
tions, —  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  which  seem 

to    have   been   a  first   and    shapeless  attempt 

at  walls  like   those   of   Mykenai  and   Tiryns. 

Their  principal  divinity,  Zeus,   was  adored  on 

the  top  of  Mount  Lykaios,  whence  the  larger  part  of  the  Pelopon- 

nesos  can  be  seen.     His  altar  was  a  mound  of  earth;    his  temple 


TETRADRACHM.' 
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1  "  As  to  its  natural  geography,  Arkadia  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  parts :  one,  the 
eastern  portion,  is  the  region  of  high  basins  having  no  outlet ;  the  other,  on  the  west,  consists 
of  the  basin  of  the  Alpheios  and  its  chief  affluents."  —  Puillon  Boblaye  :  Expedition  de 
More'e,  p.  138. 

2  Arkadian  coin.  Woman's  head  (perhaps  Kalisto,  mother  of  Arkas).  Legend: 
APKAAI90N.  Reverse:  the  Arkadian  Zeus,  father  of  Arkas,  seated,  holding  a  sceptre  and 
an  eagle.     (Drachma  of  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  2,193.) 

*  Mount  Olympos  in  Arkadia  (Lykaios).  Olympos  leaning  upon  his  crook,  and  seated 
on  Mount  Olympos,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  word  OAYM.  In  the  field,  the  Arkadian  mono- 
gram iR.     (Tetradrachm  of  the  Cabinet  de  France.) 

*  Pan  on  an  Arkadian  coin.  Beardless  head  of  Pan,  having  two  small  horns  on  the  fore- 
head. Behind  him,  I,  mint-mark.  Reverse  :  the  Arkadian  monogram  ^■'R,  with  the  sjTinx  and 
the  letter  I,  mint-mark.    (Cabinet  de  France,  No.  2,229.) 
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an  enclosure  made  by  rude  stones,  and  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  him  there.  To  enter  was  proliibited,  and  he  who  should 
thus  brave  the  anger  of  the  god  would  surely  die  within  the  year. 
To  make  sure  that  this  threat  should  be  fulfilled,  the  offender  was 
stoned  to  death  at  once  by  the  other  inhabitants  if  they  could  seize 
him.     Zeus  divided  his  honors  and  his  temples  with  a  divinity,  very 


PAN  AND  THE  NYMPHS.* 

popular  in  this  province,  whose  worship  was  probably  still  more 
ancient,  —  Pan,  the  protector  of  goatherds  and  of  their  flocks,  also 
the  god  of  fire,  which  spreads  life  upon  the  earth,  ripening  the 
harvests  of  Demeter;  hence  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Follower  of 
the  Great  Mother.^  The  Arkadians,  it  is  true,  sometimes  treated 
their  god  with  scant  reverence :  if  the  chase  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful, they  scourged  his  statue  with  their  whips.^     Pan,  the  god  of 


*  Bas-rolief  discovered  at  Mepilopolis  in  Arkndia;  from  the  Annali  deW  Trut.  archeol., 
1888,  pi.  1.  2.  The  scene  is  in  a  grotto.  licforc  the  no<l  Pan.  (ieato<l  at  the  right  and  play- 
ing on  the  syrinx,  advance,  dancing,  three  nymphs,  who  hold  each  other's  mantles.  Tlic  last 
bears  ears  of  com,  and  a  fruit  in  th«)  left  hand.  For  similar  representations  set;  A.  Michaelis, 
Annali,  1868,  pp.  292  rt  sptj. :  K.  Pothicr.  Bnll.  tie  Corr.  hell^.,  vol.  v.  (1881)  pp.  849  et  teq. 

*  Marpis  firyaXat  Anaddt-  —  ARISTOTLE  :   Hketoric,  U.  24. 

*  Theokritos,  viii.  7. 
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the  solitary  woods,  which  the  winds  fill  with  mysterious  sounds, 
and  where  the  play  of  light  and  shade  causes  fantastic  shapes  to 
appear,  was  the  author  of  sudden 
and  causeless  alarms;  hence  our 
word  panic. 

It  is  said  that  a  race  of  kings 
had  ruled  originally  over  all  Ar- 
kadia,  and  he  who  gave  name  to 
the  country,  Arkas,  was  the  first 
of  these.  Kypselos  reigned  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Dorians,  who  however  made  no    stay   in  Arkadia.     His   successors 

took  part  in  the  Messenian  wars.  The 
last  of  them,  Aristokrates  II.,  by  his 
treason  secured  the  final  victory  of  the 
Spartans,  upon  which  the  indignant 
Arkadians  stoned  him  to  death  and 
.  abolished  royalty  (628). 
Two  cities  by  degrees  raised  themselves  above  the  other  vil- 
lages, —  "  pleasing  Mantineia,"  where  the  Argives  favored  democrac}^, 
and  "  Tegea  the  impregnable," 
which,  the  nearest  neighbor  of 
Lakonia,  had  long  wars  with 
Sparta,  and  ended  by  becom- 
ing her  ally  and  sympathizing 
in  her  form  of  government; 
whence  arose  between  the  two 
Arkadian  cities  long  rivalries  and  sanguinary  struggles.  The  Arka- 
dians, poor  and  robust,  were  the  first  to  go  in  search  of  fortune 
in  foreign  military  service.  They  furnished  the  best  infantry  in 
the  Peloponnesos,  but  were   scoffed  at  for  their  readiness   to  fight 


DRACHMA. 


SILVER   COIN. 3 


1  Arkas,  on  a  tetradrachm  of  Pheneos  of  Arkadia.  Head  of  Demeter,  wreathed  with 
wheat-ears,  facing  right.  Reverse  :  *ENEQN.  Hermes,  holding  the  caduceus,  and  wearing 
on  his  head  the  winged  cap,  carries  the  child  Arkas  on  his  left  arm,  partly  wrapped  in  his 
peplos  ;  behind  Arkas  his  name,  APKA2.     {Cabinet  de  France.) 

2  Coin  of  Mantineia.  The  Mantineian  bear,  going  to  the  left.  Reverse :  MA.  Dolphin. 
Incused  square. 

'  Coin  of  Elis,  in  genere.  Eagle  devouring  a  serpent :  legend,  FA ;  initials  of  the  archaic 
word  FAAEIQN,  which  later  became  HAEIQN.  Reverse :  same  legend,  FA ;  winged  thunder- 
bolt, upright  in  an  incused  square. 
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as  mercenaries.     It   was  common   in   Greece  to  say  of  those  who 
wrought  for  others   that  they  imitated  the  Arkadians. 

Elis,  —  The  northwestern  coast,  one  of  tlic  most  fertile  regions 
of  the  Peloponnesos,  formed  at  first  three  Utile  States,  because  it 


CASCADE 


11       I  111       M    DA. 


had  three  valleys  opening  upon  the  Ionian  Sea :  between  the 
Alpheios  and  the  Neda,  TriphyUa,  whose  capital,  Pylos,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Peneios  and  of  the  Elidiun  Ladon,  was  the  city 
of  Nestor;  Pisatis,  containing  Olympia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Alpheios ;  and  Elis^  whose  capital  city,  Elis,  with  an  akropolis 
built  on  a  hill  five  hundred  feet  high,  commanded  the  valley  of 

^  From  a  photograph. 
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the  Peneios.     Oxylos  had  established  himself  there  with  Aitolians 

in  the  time  of  the  Dorian  migration.     Royalty  subsisted  in  Pisatis 

until   the   time   of   the   conquest   of    the 

country  by  the  Eleians,  about  572,  after 

long  wars  to  obtain  the  presidency  of  the 

games,  —  wars  marked,  like  all  religious 

conflicts,     with     sanguinary     executions. 

Pisa,  the  city  of  the  defeated  party,  was 

so  thoroughly  destroyed  that  not  one  stone  is  left  of  it,  and  to-day 

we  vainly  seek  to  determine  its  site.     Iphitos,  the  most  celebrated 

of   the    Eleian  kings,  had   instituted  or   re-established  the  Olympic 

Games,^  in  which  the  Spartans  at  once  took  part,  after  having  formed 


BRONZE   COIX.l 


TREATY   OF    PEACE    BETWEEN   THE   ELEIANS    AND   SOME   NATION    UNKNOWN. 


a  close  alliance  with  the  Eleians.  This  institution  determined  the 
destiny  of  Elis ;  the  country  became  every  four  years  the  meeting- 
place   for   all   the   Hellenes,  and  its  territory  for  this  reason  was 

*  Coin  of  Tegea.  Helmeted  head  of  Pallas.  Reverse  :  TEFE  (Teytaroiv.)  Owl.  (Bronze. 
Imitation  of  Athenian  coins.) 

2  See  later,  Chapter  XV. 

'  From  Rbhl,  Inscriptiones  Graecae  antiquissimae,  Xo.  110,  This  treaty,  the  most  ancient 
in  the  Greek  language,  is  engraved  on  a  bronze  tablet  discovered  at  Olympia ;  it  was  fastened 
by  two  nails  to  the  wall  of  some  temple.     The  following  is  a  transcription  :  — 

A  rpdrpa  rolp  FaXelon  :  koi  tois  EvFaoiois : .  avpfiaxia  k  f[T]a  (kotop  Ferea : ,  apxoi  8e  ku  rot 
ai  Oe  Ti  8foi :  aire  Ftnos  art  Fapyov: .  <rvi»f[I]aj'  k  a^XjXaXotj  : ,  to.  t  o''X]X[a]  koi  nap  TroXe'/xo  '■  ■  oi 
0€  ixa  avvtj,]ap : ,  raXavrop  k  apyvpo  :  anoTipoiap :  roi  At 'OXvprrioi :  rot  Ka[dJdaXe/xci>ot :  XaTpfioftfPOP :. 
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regarded  as  sacred.  No  war  came  near  it;  and  if  troops  were 
obliged  to  traverse  it,  they  passed  through  unarmed.  Hence  its 
fields  were  well  cultivated  and  populous.  Rich  citizens  made  the 
region  their  home,  never  quitting  it ;  the  village  tribunals  were 
competent  to  decide  cases,  and  hence  the  capital  did  not  exercise 
that  attraction  which  elsewhere  drew  too  much  life  into  the 
cities,  an^  left  too  little  in  the  rural  territory.  The  governing 
power  was  vested  in  a  close  aristocnicy.  Two  supreme  magis- 
trates at  first,  and  later  ten    in    number,  named   Ilellenodikai,  or 

judges  of  the  Hellenes,  had  the  super- 
intendence of  the  games,  and  kept 
aloof  all  who  were  not  of  pure  Hel- 
lenic blood.  The  senate,  composed 
of  ninety  life-members,  filled  its  own 
vacancies.  The  three  chief  Olympian 
TETBADRAciiM.*  pricsts   wcrc   probably  designated   by 

the  god  himself,  that  is  to  say,  by 
lot,  like  the  chief  priests  at  Delphi,  and  remained  in  service  four 
years  ;  their  duties  must  have  been  laborious,  for,  says  Pausanias, 
"  Every  month  the  Eleians  sacrifice  once  upon  each  of  the  seventy 
altars  that  they  have  erected  to  the  gods." 

Opposite   the   coast   of   Elis,   and    distant    from   it   about   seven 
miles,   lay  the  Island   of   Zakynthos  (Zante),  which  sailors  to-day 

al  8*  rip  rh  ypa<f>ia :  rai  Ka[d]daXco(ro :,  airt  Firtu  tSrt  T«X»(rrA[s]:  alrt  ianot  ■,  *p  t*  ^i'  ptn  k 
iyi)(oiTo  Tol  'vravT  iypa\ji^uiioi. 

This  is  in  the  Kleian  dialect.  Transcribed  into  the  Attic  form,  the  following  are  the 
wonls :  — 

*H  pr/rpa  rotr  'HXriotr  xat  rotr  Evac^ts.  2vfiftaxia  &»  itrj  tKarbp  fri),  ap^oi  ia  hv  roit.  Ei  ii  n 
iioi  fiTt  !iros  iiTf  tpyov,  crvvt'itv  hv  aXA^Xotr  ra  r  SKka  (tat  ittpX  itoKipov  tl  hi  pi)  irvvtifv,  ToXanrop 
&y  apyvpov  annrivoitv  t<o  Ait  [rw]  'OXu/xjriy  ol  xaraflrjXovptyoi  Xarptvoptvoi^.  Ei  di  r«f  th  ypapnara 
Todt  KaraSt)\oiro  tirt  trrjt  uTt  rfXctmjf  ttrt  btjpot,  iv  ry  i<fnip€f&v  iyi)(OtTo  T<j)  iyravBa  ytypappituf. 

"  This  is  the  treaty  between  the  Eleians  and  the  Evcians  (?).  I^t  alliance  be  made  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  the  alliance  liejrin  tbte  year.  Tf  there  is  nee<l  of  negotiation  or  legal  art, 
let  the  two  States  unite  lx)th  for  in;  \  kind  and  for  war;  if  they  do  not  uni; 

the  jjfiople  who  have  violated  the  tn....  {>.._,  u,  tulent  of  silver  to  Olympian  Zf'ii«.  Ii  ..:,,, 
uIk  i'  r  a  private  individual  or  a  magistrate  or  a  village,  do  harm  to  this  insrrij.;i.>n.  1,  t  liim 
p.iy  the  fine  here  8pe<'ified." 

The  date  of  this  document  and  the  name  of  tlic  other  State  are  uncertiiin.  v 

can  hanlly  Ix^  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  n.  c.  On  the  name  of  the  second 
State,  sec  Kohler,  in  the  Miltheilungen  d.  d.  arch&olog.  Instit.  in  Athen,  vol.  vii.  (1882),  p.  S78, 
note  2.    Cf.  S.  Reinach,  Traile  d*  f^pigraphie  grecque,  pp.  14,  15. 

•  Coin  of  Zakynthos.  Laurelled  hea<l  of  Apollo,  faring  left.  Reverse :  ZA  {Z<ucvvBi(>>v). 
Tripod.    (Tetradrachm  of  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1,678.) 
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Safitaow 


MAP  OF   ELIS. 


call  "the  flower  of  the  Levant."^  Its  inhabitants  claimed  descent 
from  the  Trojans;  Thucydides,  who  cares  less  for  legends  than 
for  historic  probabilities,  calls  them  Achaians.  They  were  said  to 
have  founded  Saguntum,  in  Spain. 

^  I  have  seen  flowers  in  the  open  fields  at  the  beginning  of  January. 
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At  the  east. of  Elis  is  Achaia.  The  descendants  of  Tissamenos 
reigned  there  until  the  time  of  a  certain  Gyges,  whose  cruelties 
caused  the  royal  office  to  be  abolished,  at  a  date  not  known,  and 
democracy  was  established  in  the  country,  which  formed  a  confedera- 
tion of  twelve  cities.  Achaia  took  no  part  in  the  general  affairs  of 
Greece,  and  remained  tranquil  and  happy;  her  constitution  was  much 
extolled,  and  was  imitated  by  many  States ;  her  cities  were  destined 
to  be  for  a  moment  famous  in  the  last  days  of  Greece. 

From  Achaia,  passing  by  Sikyon  and  Corinth,  we  enter 
Argolisy  —  a   great   peninsula,   without   geographic  unity,    bristling 


Scale: 


la  so  10  ioJSianv. 

MAT  OF  ACHAIA. 


with  mountains,  having  neither  roads  nor  any  common  centre,  nor 
rivers  rendering  it  fruitful.  The  Inachos,  which  traverses  it,  has 
water  only  in  the  winter.  Argeia,  in  particular,  is  an  arid  coun- 
try ;  the  Greeks  well  knew  why  :  Poseidon  and  Here,  they  said, 
were  disputing  for  the  possession  of  the  country,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  « oniioversy  they  called  in  Phoronuus,  who  was  as>i>it<l 
by  the  rivers  Kephissos,  Inachos,  and  Asterion.  The  (lr<  i>ioii  was 
unfavorable  to  Poseidon,  who  revenged  himself  by  drying  u}>  the 
streams  and  springs  of  the  country.  From  that  day  forward  tliey 
have  had  no  water  except  what  Here  Ciiuses  to  descend  to  them 
from  the  sky.     Thus  legend  borrows  from  every  source,  from  nnt- 
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Ural  phenomena  as  well  as  from  human  history,  the  material  with 
which  to  increase  her  store. 

Argolis  is  covered  still  with  numerous  ruins,  which  show  that 
in  this  little  space  of  territory  powerful  States  have  flourished,  — 


|20°30'E.  of    Paj-ia 


t-^^^f-A-I^lj^m. 


120°30 


Scale 


ir 


MAP  OF   ARGOLIS. 


toKiIom. 


MyT^enai,  Tirjrns,  Mideia,  Troizen,  Hermione,  Epidauros.  Hence 
we  may  conclude  that  this  region  was  long  the  theatre  of  strife 
between  different  races,  and  we  can  understand  why  it  never 
became  a  strong  and  compact  State,  like  Attika  or  Lakonia. 
There  was  in   fact   no   more  unity  in   the  population  than  in  the 
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land.  Troizen  for  example,  remained  almost  entirely  Ionian.  The 
principal  divinities  were  Poseidon  and  Athene  j  the  coins  of  the 
city  bore  a  head  of  the  goddess  and  a  trident;  and  when  Xerxes 
entered  Attika,  it  was  at  Troizen  that  the  Athenians  sought  shelter 
for  their  wives  and  children.  Epidauros  also  had  a  substratum  of 
Ionian  race,  and   not   all   the   Achaiaus   followed   Tissanienos   into 


RUINS   OF   TIIF    vvn  \MII>   OF  KENCHREAI.* 


Aigialeia.^  Hence  Argolis  was  never  more  than  half  Dorian, 
although  Temenos,  the  chief  of  the  family  of  the  Herakleids,  liad 
established  himself  at  Argos,  and  the  Dorians  of  that  city  colo- 
nized successively  Sikyon,  Kleonai,  Phlious,  and  Epidauros,  which 
all  looked  to  Argos  as  their  metropolis.  Hermione  —  where  was  an 
opening  in  the  ground  believed  to  be  the  shortest  route  to  the  infer- 
nal regions,  on  account  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  excused  from 
putting  the  piece  of  silver  in  the  mouth  of  their  dead  to  pay  the 
ferryman  across  the  Styx  —  also  owned  this  allegiance,  and  it  was 
accepted  by  Nauplia  and  by  Asine.     Argos  stood  at  the  head  of  a 

*  From  a  photograph.  Cf.  the  Expedition  de  Mor^e,  vol.  il.  pi.  55.  Tliis  tnonnment,  anique 
in  Greece,  i«  built  of  enonnou*  polygonal  blockn,  some  of  whic'li  are  joined  with  mortar,  and  it 
ha«  an  aperture  on  the  eastern  side.     It  was  probably  an  inunenw  tomb. 

*  Sec  above.  Vol.  I.  p.  277. 
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DRACHMA. 


DBACHMA.2 


confederation  which  included  all  the  Argive  peninsula,  and  owned 
for  its  protecting  divinity,  not  the  Achaian  Here,  but  the  Dorian 
o-od  Apollo,  whose  sanctuary  stood  in  the  Argive  citadel.     Thither 
all  came,  and  all  were  bound  to   come,  to 
offer  sacrifice.      The  Argives,  guardians  of 
the  temple,  had  the  right  of  proceeding  forci- 
bly in  the  case  of  those  cities  which  failed  to 
send  the  obligatory  offerings,  and  they  levied 
a   fine  upon  such  members  of  the  League 

as  did  not  fulfil  their  engagements.  Sikyon  and  Aigina  having 
in  514   given   aid   to  the   Spartan  Kleomenes   in  his   invasion  of 

Argeia,  Argos  imposed  on  the  two  cities 
a  heavy  fine,  and  Sikyon  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  penalty. 

This  union  of  all  the  Dorians  of 
Argohs  under  the  direction  of  Argos 
•  gave  that  city  for  a  moment  the  first 
rank  in  the  Peloponnesos :  in  the  time  of  Pheidon,  the  tenth 
in  descent  from  Temenos,  about  750,  she  exercised  an  influ- 
ence which  was  later  acquired  by  Sparta. 
Pheidon  deprived  the  Eleians  of  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Olympic  Games,  and  restored 
this  honor  to  the  people  of  Pisa;  he  sub- 
jugated all  the  eastern  coast  of  Lakonia  as 
far  as  Cape  Malea,  and  also  the  Island  of 

Kythera;  and  he  was  the  first  upon  the  Greek  mainland  to  coin 
silver  money  in  place  of  the  heavy  and  cumbersome  coin  of  brass 
and  of  iron  employed  by  Sparta.  The  system  of  weights  and 
measures  established  by  him,  known  as  the  Aiginetan  system,  was 
adopted  by  the  Peloponnesos,  Boiotia,  Thessaly,  and  Macedon.  We 
see  that  this  king,  almost  the  contemporary  of  Lykourgos,  had  quite 
different  ideas  from  those  held  by  the  Spartan  law-giver,  for  the 
reason  that  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  quite  different  needs. 


BRONZE   COIN.* 


1  Coin  of  Troizen.      Woman's  head,  front  face;  the  hair  parted  in  front  in  two  broad 
bands.     Reverse.     TPO  (Tpoitijw'wv).    Trident.   Incused  square. 

2  First  coin  of  Argos.     AVolf  running  to  the  left.     On  the  reverse  a  large  A  in  an  incased 
square.     This  drachma  is  probably  a  coin  of  Pheidon. 

'  Coin  of  Hermione.     Head  of  Demeter,  with  wreath  of  wheat-ears,  facing  left.     Reverse : 
EP,  and  a  torch  in  a  wreath  formed  of  ears  of  corn. 
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He  urged  his  people  to  commerce  and  navigation  with  as  much 
energy  as  Lykourgos  had  manifested  in  retaining  his  in  a  narrow 
circle  of  rigid  and  illiberal  institutions.  Sparta  and  Argos,  there- 
fore, were  not  Dorian  *  in  the  same  way.  Corinth,  a  rich  and 
profligate  city,  was  even  less  Dorian  than  Argos.  To  the  influ- 
ence of  places  and  circumstances  we  must  ascribe  much  which  a 
convenient  explanation  has  long  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
race  and  blood. 

After  Pheidon  the  Argive  royalty  fell  back  into  the  weakness 
whence  he  had  lifted  it,  and  was  henceforth  scarcely  more  than 
nominal.  As  was  the  case  in  all  the  Dorian  States,  the  popula- 
tion was  divided  into  three  classes,  —  a  higher  class,  which  ruled 
the  State  (these  were  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors) ;  an 
intermediate  class,  the  conquered,  who  were  free,  like  the  Lako- 
nians;  and  a  class  of  serfs,  corresponding  to  the  Helots.  Argos, 
as  a  Dorian  and  aristocratic  State,  must  always  have  been  an  ally 
of  Sparta;  but  remembering  that  she  had  once  held  the  first  rank 
in  Greece,  she  could  not  see  without  jealousy  the  growing  power 
of  the  rival  city.  Frequently  war  broke  out  on  the  question  of 
boundaries,  and  Argos  lost  a  part  of  Kynouria.  Later,  through 
hatred  of  Sparta,  she  became  a  partisan  of  Athens  and  of  democ- 
racy, but  employed  this  difficult  form  of  government  without  the 
wise  modifications  which  Athens  early  introduced.  Cicero  remarks 
that  he  nowhere  finds  mention  of  an  Argive  orator. 

Eastward  of  Argos,  in  the  peninsula  Akte,  stood  Ejndauros^  on 
the  shore  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  opposite  the  Island  of  Aigina,  which 
she  had  colonized,  and  over  which  she  long  held  a  controlling"  influ- 
ence. As  their  metropolis,  she  had  required  the  islanders  to  bring 
their  lawsuits  before  her  courts.  In  the  eighth  century  she  fell 
under  the  power  of  Pheidon  of  Argos,  recovering  her  independence 
after  his  death.  About  the  close  of  the  seventh  and  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  Epidauros  again  was  subject  to  a  foreign  yoke. 
Prokles  was  at  this  time  king,  and  was  dethroned  by  Periandros, 
his  son-in-law.  It  was  doubtless  as  a  result  of  this  that  Aigina 
threw  off  the  authority  of  the  motheiMjity.  At  Epidauros  also 
there  were  slaves  similar  to  the  Helots.  They  were  called  koni- 
podes,  the  "dusty-footed,"  —  referring  contemptuously  to  their  agri- 
cultural occupation. 
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Aicjina  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Mediterranean  islands, 
containing  only  about  forty-one  square  miles.  Its  soil  is  poor; 
its  gracefully  outlined  shores  are  fringed  with  shoals,  except  at 
one  point  where  there  is  a  good 
harbor;  and  in  the  centre  rises 
Mount  St.  Elias,  whence  it  was 
easy  to  count  the  temples  on  the 
Athenian  Akropolis  and  to  see 
Salamis,  Eleusis,  Megara,  the  Akro- 
korinthos,  and  the  nearer  islands  silver  coin.i 

of    the     Archipelago.       At     this 

point  it  may  be  said  that  Aigina  will  rule  the  Saronic  Gulf  and 
the  sea  of  the  Cyclades  on  the  day  when  this  insular  rock  shall 
be  held  by  brave  and  intelligent  men,  like  those  who  occupy  some 
of  the  islands  to  which  the  modern  Greeks  have  attracted  so  much 
commerce,  and  from  which  so  many  gallant  sailors  have  gone  forth. 
First  Pelasgians  and  then  Achaian  Myrmidons  were  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Aigina.  The  latter  had  for  leader  Aiakos,  whom 
legend  calls  the  son  of  Zeus.  On  one  occasion, 
the  story  runs,  when  drought  was  about  to  destroy 
the  harvests,  deputies  from  the  States  of  Greece, 
in  obedience  to  a  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
visited  Aiakos  and  supplicated  him  to  invoke  his 
father's  aid.  He  did  so,  ascending  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  now  called  Mount  St.  Elias.  At  once  the 
clouds  came  up,  and  rain  fell  abundantly :  the  Greeks  were  saved 
from  famine.  Their  gratitude  took  a  sombre  form.  They  placed 
Aiakos  in  the  infernal  regions  as  judge  of  the  dead,  with  Minos 
and  Rhadamanthos.  He  had  two  sons,  —  Peleus,  who  returned  with 
some  of  the  Myrmidons  into  Thessaly,  where  later  he  became  the 
father  of  Achilleus ;  and  Telamon,  who  was  the  father  of  Aias 
(Ajax),  the  most  formidable  of  the  Greeks  after  the  son  of  Thetis. 
The  Dorians  of  Epidauros  occupied  Aigina  without  giving  it,  at  first, 

^  Coin  of  Aigina,  belonging  to  the  second  period.  The  tortoise  is  finely  engraved. 
Reverse:  an  incused  square  in  four  compartments,  in  which  are  a  dolphin  and  the  legend 
Ain,  for  AiriNHTQN. 

2  Aiakos,  judge  of  the  dead.  Coin  in  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin.  Legend :  AIAKOC.  Aiakos, 
holding  the  sceptre,  sits  on  a  throne ;  before  him  stands  a  figure,  and  in  the  background  is  seen 
the  Genius  of  Death,  Thanatos,  on  a  low  column ;  in  the  field,  a  star. 
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much  renown ;  but  the  favorable  situation  of  the  island  promoted 
commerce,   and    with   this  some   manufactures   which  assumed   an 


Itl'E.of  Pta-n 


t^iTiZp/rv. 


MAP  OF   AIOIITA. 


artistic  character.  The  inhabitants  modelled  elegant  vases,  their 
bronze  was  second  only  to  that  of  Delos,  they  coined  the  first 
Greek   money,  and  they  long  sold  statues  of  the  gods  to  all  the 
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cities,  and  statues  of  athletes  to  all  the  victors  in  the  Olympic 
Games,  from  the  Asiatic  coasts  to  the  shore  of  Sicily.  Before  the 
age  of  Perikles  the  artists  of  Aigina  were  the  most  famous  in 
Greece. 

Becoming  rich,  the  Aiginetans  broke  with  Epidauros,  which 
had  remained  poor  and  weak,  but  were  themselves  a  prey  to  vio- 
lent quarrels  between  the  old  party  of  Dorian  conquerors  and  a 
new  party  that  commerce  had  formed  and  made  rich.  The  oli- 
garchy were  successful,  and  the  power  remained  with  them. 


WESTERN  PEDIMENT  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  ATHEXE  AT  AIOrVA.^ 


Following  her  trading- vessels,  Aigina  sent  out  vessels  of  war; 
for  since  at  that  time  there  was  no  police  of  the  seas,  merchants 
went  armed  and  quickly  became  conquerors.  Aigina  had  her  vic- 
tories. In  519  she  conquered  the  Samians;  but  she  did  not  aspire 
to  remote  conquests,  and  founded  but  a  single  colony,  —  Kydonia 
in  Krete,  which  is  now  Khania.  As  early  as  563  b.  c,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Pharaoh  Amasis,  she  had  established  a  trading-post 
at  Naukratis,  in  the  Delta. 

She  had  another  enemy  more  formidable  than  Samos,  —  Athens ; 
and  this  city  finally  destroyed  her.  The  hatred  had  a  natural 
cause   in  the  rivalry  of   two  nations  separated  only  by  a  narrow 

*  This  engraving  and  that  on  p.  67  are  made  from  casts  in  the  ^cole  des  Beaux- Arts. 
The  sjTnmetrical  arrangement  of  the  figures,  and  the  skill  displayed  by  the  sculptor  in  filling 
the  triangular  space  afforded  him  by  the  pediment,  are  remarkable.  On  each  side  of  the  god- 
dess Athene,  who  presides  over  the  combat  and  with  her  divine  height  towers  above  the 
heroes,  are  five  (or,  according  to  another  restoration,  seven)  warriors;  at  the  angles  of  the 
pediment  lie  the  wounded,  and  in  the  increasing  space  the  outside  combatants  are  kneeling. 
The  subject  represented  is  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  around  the  body  of 
Patroklos.  (Cf.  Iliad,  xvii.  715  et  seq.)  Patroklos,  mortally  wounded,  is  falling  to  tLe  ground, 
and  the  Trojans,  on  the  right,  are  trying  to  seize  his  body ;  the  Trojan  archer,  whose  right 
knee  touches  the  ground,  wears  the  Phrygian  costume,  —  the  cap  and  the  close-fitting  garment. 
On  the  left  are  the  Greeks,  foremost  among  them  the  two  heroes  especially  honored  by  the 
Aiginetans,  —  Aias,  son  of  Telamon,  and  Teukros.  These  beautiful  figures  compose  the  most 
important  series  belonging  to  the  archaic  period.     (Museum  of  Munich.) 
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sea,  in  wliich  their  vessels  constantly  met.     With  a  fair  wind,  the 
sailor  goes  from    tin     Tciraieus  to  Aigina  in  two   lioins.       llerod- 

otos  has,  as  usual,  to  explain  this 
hatred  between  the  States,  an  old 
story  to  tell,  showing  llie  mean  rival- 
ries, the  reciprocal  frauds,  of  these 
little  nations,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  women  to  keep  alive  a  quar- 
rel, preserving  the  memory  of  an  in- 
jury in  their  ceremonies,  and  even  in  the  cut  of  their  garments.^ 

"  At  a  time  of  famine,  the  Epidaurians  had  received  from  tlie  Pythia  the 
advice  to  consecrate  to  Damia  and  Anxesia^  statues  of  olive-wood.     As  tliere 


SILVKK   CUIN.' 


THB   ISLAND  OF   AHil.SA.    M  1  N    KlioM    111  Al.KKON.* 


were  no  other  olive-trees  to  be  found  but  those  in  Attika,  the  Epidaurians 
asked  permission  of  the  Athenians  to  cut  down  one  of  their  trees,  and  the 
request  was  granted,  with  the  condition  that  the  former  should  annually  send 
sacrifices  to  Athene,  Polias,  and  Erechtheus.  The  p]pidaurians,  having  agreed 
to  these  terms,  obtained  what  they  asked  for,  and  having  made  the  statues  of 

*  Coin  of  Kyilonia.  Head  of  a  woman,  facing  left,  crownetl  with  flowers  (proliably  Aka- 
kallis,  mother  of  Kydon).  Reverse:  she-wolf  sncklinj;  the  infant  Ky<l<m,  ei>onymous  hero  of 
the  city  of  Kydonia.  (Kydon  was  the  son  of  Hermes  and  Akakallis.  dau-zhter  of  Minos.) 
Legend:  KYAQN. 

•  Herodotos,  v.  82-88.     The  story  as  given  here  is  somewhat  abridge<l. 

•  [Demeter  and  Persephone.  See  Smith's  Dirt,  of  Greek  and  lioman  Mythology, \A^^' — E©.] 

*  From  the  Tour  du  Monde,  xxxiv.  858.  Behind  the  island  at  tin-  ri_'ht  uixl  l«ft  an-  set-n 
the  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesos. 


KlGUKEii    FKOM    THE    PEDIMKJTr    AT    AIGINA. 
These  figuroi  adorned  the  western  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Aigim  (aee  p.  71). 
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olive-wood,  erected  them ;  upon  which  their  land  became  fruitful  and  they  ful- 
filled their  engagements  to  the  Athenians.  After  a  time,  however,  the  people 
of  Aigina,  having  revolted  from  Epidauros,  invaded  that  city  and  carried  off 
the  statues,  which  they  set  up  in  the  interior  of  their  own  territory.  When 
these  statues  had  been  thus  stolen,  the  Epidaurians  refused  to  continue  their 
offerings  to  the  Athenian  divinities,  and  Athens  sent  to  Aigina  demanding 
from  those  in  possession  of  the  statues  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  on 
which  the  olive-wood  had  been  given.  The  people  of  Aigina  refused ;  and  an 
expedition  sent  against  them,  attempting  to  drag  away  the  sacred  statues  with 
ropes,  were  seized  with  madness  and  destroyed  one  another,  so  that  only  one 
man  returned  alive  to  Athens.  This  man,  recounting  the  disaster,  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  women  whose  husbands  had  been  killed,  and  each  one  pierced 
him  with  the  bodkin  that  fastened  her  garment,  so  that  he  died  under  their 
hands.  This  conduct  of  the  women  filled  the  Athenians  with  horror,  and  for 
a  punishment  they  obliged  all  the  women  of  Athens  to  give  up  the  Dorian 
dress  which  they  wore,  and  instead,  to  clothe  themselves  with  the  Ionian 
tunic,  which  had  no  need  of  any  pin  to  fasten  it.  In  memory  of  the  event, 
also,  the  women  of  Aigina  and  Argos  from  that  time  had  their  bodkins  half 
as  large  again  as  before,  and  made  it  a  practice  frequently  to  offer  them  in 
the  temple  of  the  gods.     And  this  continues  even  to  my  time." 

We  have  seen^  the  persistent  hatred  of  the  people  of  Aigina 
towards  Athens  manifested  when  they  entered  into  the  great 
league  made  by  Thebes  and  Sparta  in  507  to  destroy  at  the  same 
time  the  liberty  and  the  dawning  prosperity  of  the  Athenians. 
From  the  temple  which  they  consecrated  to  Athene  in  the  time 
of  their  prosperity,  there  remain  beautiful  ruins  and  sculpture, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  still  archaic  character,  announces  the  advent 
of  the  great  period  of  Greek  plastic  art.^ 

Between  Argolis  and  Achaia  stood  Sikyon  and  Corinth. 

Sikyon,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  was 
built  upon  a  hill  bathed  at  its  foot  by  two  rivers.  The  city  pos- 
sessed a  very  fertile  territory,  and,  with  Argos,  was  held  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  most  ancient  kingdom  of  Greece ;  and  she  even  ven- 
tured to  name  the  kings  who  had  reigned  over  her  ten  centuries 
before  the  Trojan  war.  In  the  legendary  time  of  Agamemnon, 
Sikyon  was  tributary  to  Mykenai,  and  after  the  return  of  the 
Herakleids  a  son  of  Temenos  established  himself  there  with  a 
Dorian   colony.     Below  this   aristocracy  we   catch  a  glimpse   of   a 

1  Page  37  et  seq.  *  See  pp.  65,  67,  and  71. 
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]>opulfition  of  rlifTerent  origin,  and  of  a  class  of  serfs,  called  in 
(iiii>iun  •  ^litt|),skm-wuarurs"  (katojiakophoroi)  and  "stick-carriers** 
{korynephoroi). 

About  070  B.C.  a  man  of  the  people,  Orthagoras,  ov( hIulw  this 
oligarchy,  and  foiindtil  ,i  t\iMmiv  which  la>i<(i  a  centiiiv.  "It 
maintained  itself  so  1  mil;,  .sa}s  Aristotle,  "buciusL'  these  tyrants 
treated  tlicir  MihJLcts  with  gentleness,  conformed  their  condiK^t  to 
the  laws,  and  were  able  lu  retain  the  pupular  favur.    '     JSl^ruii,  suc- 


8ITB  OF   ANCiKNT  8IKYON.' 


cessor  of  Orthagoras,  is  known  only  by  a  victory  at  the  Olympic 
Games  in  the  chariot-race  (648) :  this  contest,  lately  established, 
gave  Sikyon  many  wreaths,  and  a  great  renown  to  her  fine  breed 
of  horses.  The  great-grandson  of  Myron,  Kleisthenes,  seconded  the 
Amphiktyons  in  the  war  against  Kiissa,  and  employed  the  spoils  of 
that  city  in  adorning  Sikyon.^ 

On  the  subject  of  this  king,  Herodotos  gives  us  one  of  those 
stories  which  he  tells  so  skilfully,  —  which,  however,  we  are  not 
obliged  to  accept  with  complete  faith. 

»  P«/i/..  V.  iu 

•  KroMi  (lu-  Tnnr  iln    M  i^.  :!t;f>. 

•  lvici»tlu'iic!«  wa.<<  vitUiri()ii>  .u  liu-  <  M^mpic  Games  abuut  tliu  yi'Ar  582  B.C. 
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"  Kleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sikyoii,"  says  the  old  historian,  "  a  very  powerful 
and  rich  man,  had  a  daughter,  Agarista,  whom  he  resolved  to  give  in 
marriage  to  the  man  whom  he  should  find  the  most  accomplished  among 
the  Greeks.  During  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  Games,  therefore,  being 
himself  victorious  in  the  chariot-race,  he  made  a  proclamation  that  whoever 
of  the  Greeks  should  deem  himself  worthy  to  become  the  son-in-law  of 
Kleisthenes  should  come  to  Sikyon  on  the  sixtieth  day,  for  Kleisthenes  had 
determined  on  the  marriage  in  a  year,  reckoning  from  that  time.  Many 
suitors  came,  and  Kleisthenes  made  inquiry  as  to  the  country  and  family  of 
each.  He  then  detained  them  for  a  year,  and  made  trial  of  their  manly 
qualities,  their  dispositions,  learning,  and  morals,  holding   familiar   inter- 


CHARIOT-RACK.' 


coarse  with  each  separately  and  with  all  together,  and  leading  out  to  the 
gymnasia  such  of  them  as  were  young;  but  most  ol  all  he  made  trial  of 
them  at  the  banquet :  for  as  long  as  he  detained  them,  he  did  this  con- 
stantly, and  at  the  same  time  entertained  them  magnificently.  Of  all  the 
suitors  those  that  came  from  Athens  pleased  him  best ;  and  of  these  Hippo- 
kleides,  son  of  Tisandros,was  preferred,  both  on  account  of  his  manly  quali- 
ties and  because  he  was  related  to  the  family  of  the  Kypselidai  in  Corinth. 
When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  Kleisthenes  sacrificed  a  hundred  oxen,  and 
entertained  the  suitors  and  all  the  people  of  Sikyon ;  and  when  they  had 
concluded  the  feast,  the  suitors  had  a  contest  about  music  and  any  subject 


^  21.  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo,  facing  the  right.  Reverse  :  laurel-wreath ;  in  the  centre 
a  (love  with  a  fillet  in  its  beak.     (Gold.     Cabinet  de  France,  Xo.  1,431.) 

^  Scene  painted  on  the  cover  of  an  amphora  (from  Gerhard,  Auxerl.  Vasenh.,  vol.  iv.  pi. 
267).  The  first  chariot  has  nearly  reached  the  goal,  which  is  adorned  with  fillets  ;  behind 
gallops  a  horse  which  has  broken  loose  from  another  chariot. 
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proposed  for  convergation.  As  the  drinking  went  on,  llippoklcidcs,  who  had 
attracted  much  attention,  ordered  the  fiuto-playor  to  play  a  dance,  and  when 
the  flute-player  obeyed,  he  began  dancing;  and  he  danced  piohnltly  tu  please 

himself,  but  Kleisthencs,  seeing  it, 
was  not  gratilied  thereby.  Then 
Hippoklcides,  having  rested  a  while, 
ordered  some  one  to  bring  in  a  table ; 
and  whni  the  table  came  in,  he  first 
danced  Lakonian  figures  on  it,  and 
then  Attic  ones ;  after  which,  placing 
his  head  on  the  table,  he  gesticulated 
with  his  legs.  But  Kleisthcnes,  who 
had  been  much  displeased  before, 
and  had  revolted  at  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing IIip])okleides  for  a  son-in-law,  on 
account  of  the  latter's  dancing  and 
want  of  decorum,  yet  had  restrained 
himself  from  expressing  his  displeas- 
ure, could  now  no  longer  keep  silent, 
but  when  he  saw  the  young  man  ges- 
ticulating with  his  legs,  cried  out : 
'  Son  of  Tisandros,  you  have  danced 
away  your  marriage.*  To  which  the 
young  Athenian  replied :  *  It  matters 
not  to  Hippokleides.'  And  this 
answer  became  a  proverb. 

"  Then  Kleisthenes,  having  ordered 
silence,  thus  addressed  the  others : 
*  Suitors  of  my  daughter,  I  commend 
you  all,  and  if  it  were  possible  would 
grntih  voii  ;ill,  not  t^electing  one 
above  the  others,  nor  rejecting  the 
rest.  But  as  this  is  not  possible,  since 
I  have  to  determine  about  a  single 
damsel,  to  such  of  you  as  arc  rejected  from  the  mai  liage  I  present  a  talent 
of  silver  to  each,  on  account  of  your  condescending  to  seek  a  wife  from  my 
family,  and  of  your  absence  from  home ;  but  to  Mcgakles,  son  of  Alkmaion, 
I  betroth  my  daughter  Agarista,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Athenians/  " 


TKHRA-COTTA    FIGUBINK.' 


*  Ternw?otta  from  Mcjjaris,  in  the  Museum  of  tlie  I»u>t«\  (Cf.  L.  Heuzey,  Les^ffwrimta 
antiques  de  lerre  cuile  du  muse'e  du  Louvre,  pi.  36.)  Tlu>  (icnius  is  lt>aning  agminst  a  Corinthiaa 
column;  on  its  capital  ia  a  little  figure,  winged  and  veiled. 
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From  this  marriage  was  born  a  son,  who,  according  to  Athe- 
nian usage,  took  the  name  of  his  grandfather;  and  this  Kleisthenes, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Peisistratidai,  ruled  over  Athens ;  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  Megakles  was  the  mother  of  Perikles. 

The  old  Dorian  aristocracy  evidently  made  some  attempt  to 
regain  the  supremacy  in  Sikyon;  for  we  see  Kleisthenes  depriving 
its  tribes  of  their  rightful  appellations  and  giving  them  new  ones, 
signifying  swine  and  asses,  while  to  his  own  tribe  he  gave  the 
name  of  Arkelaoi,  —  signifying  chiefs  of  the  people.  When  this 
dynasty  fell,  about  the  year  570,  and  the  Dorians  recovered  their 
early  supremacy,  they  abandoned  these  humiliating  names,  and  re- 
sumed those  they  had  originally 

borne  ;  and  the  Arkelaoi  of  Siky- 

onian  ancestry   were  called  the 

Aigailoi,  or   coast-dwellers.     Ar- 

gos,  it  appears,  had  attempted  to 

support -the  Dorians  in  Sikyon; 
BBoxzE  coix.^        an^  Kleisthenes,  as  a  punishment        ^^^^^^  ^^^^, 

to  the  city,  abolished  the  games 
where  rhapsodists  contended  for  a  prize  in  singing  the  verses  of 
Homer,  —  this  poet  having  extolled  the  Argives.  Elsewhere  has 
been  related  the  singular  struggle  of  Kleisthenes  against  the  hero 
Adrastos,  which  shows  us  a  phase  of  religious  life  among  the  Greeks ; 
namely,  the  cult  of  men  whom  their  exploits  had  sanctified.^  Sikyon, 
which  sent  three  thousand  hoplites  to  Plataia,  was  not,  however, 
able  to  recover  any  political  importance  until  the  last  days  of 
Greece ;  but  she  early  had  a  school  of  sculpture,  founded  by 
Dipoinos  and  Skyllis  about  the  year  560,  to  which  belonged 
Kanachos  and  Lysippos.  Pliny  says  of  Sikyon  :  "  It  was  the  home 
of  painting."* 


*  The  roc'k  of  the  Akrokorinthos.  Upon  it,  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  and  Pegasos,  taking 
flight.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock,  the  tomb  of  Melikertes,  near  a  pine-tree ;  at  the  right,  the 
sanctuary  of  the  nymph  Peirene.  Legend  :  CLI  COR  (Colonia  Laus  Julia  Corinthus).  Reverse 
of  a  bronze  coin  with  the  effigy  of  Lucius  Verus  (Joum.  of  Hellen.  Studies,  1885,  F,  cviii.). 

^  The  nymph  Peirene,  seated  on  a  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  Akrokorinthos.  Pegasos  drinks 
at  the  spring  which  she  personifies ;  on  the  Akrokorinthos  is  the  temple  of  Aphrodite. 
Legend :  CLI  COR  (Colonia  Laus  Julia  Corinthus:^.  Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  with  the  effigy 
of  Lucius  Verus  (Joum.  of  Hellen.  Studies,  1885,  G,  cxxxii.). 

'  See  above.  Vol.  I.  pp.  379-380. 

*  XXXV.  ii. 
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The  city  of  Corinth '  hud  a  sterile  territory,  but  possessed  the 
advautago  of  an  impregnable  akropolis  upon  a  steep  rock  nearly 
nineUi  u  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  of  two  harbors  upon  two  seas, 
the  Archipelago  and   the   Ionian   Sea.     The   western    harbor,   the 


ISTHMUS   OF   CORTNXn.* 


coRTjrrniAW  coin." 


Lt'chaion,  was  connected  with  the  city  by  a  strong  wall  twelve  st<idia 
in  length.  The  difficulties  of  rounding  the  Peloponnesos  were  of 
profit  to  the  city,  which  by  its  two  harbors  gave 
communication  between  the  Saronic  and  Corinthian 
gulfs,  and  could  at  will  close  the  isthmus  which 
bears  its  name.  This  isthmus,  called  by  Pindar  a 
bridge  thrown  across  the  deep,  was  only  about  three 
miles  wide,  and  the  ground  is  almost  level,  or  at 
least  in  its  lower  portion  has  regular  slopes,  whereby 
one  may  rise  by  insensible  gradations  to  the  height  of  two  hundred 
feet.     Accordingly,  the  Corinthians  were  able  to  build  a  road,  the 

»  It  has  been  ronjectured  {Gaz.  arch^ol.,  1885.  pp.  404  et  seq.)  that  the  earliest  city  built 
on  the  isthmus  —  that  to  which  the  Phoenicians  ami  lonians  brought  their  god  Poseidon  — was 
Ephyra,  of  which  souio  traces  remain  near  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  this  divinity.  After  the 
Dorian  migration  a  new  city.  Corinth,  was  built  :U  tin*  foot  of  the  akropolis,  and  had  for  its 
principal  god  the  Dorian  Ai>oll(). 

•  From  the  Tour  du  ^fon(le,  xxxiv.  868.  The  view  Is  taken  from  tlu-  summit  of  the 
Akrokorinthos.     At  the  left  arc  seen  the  housi'S  of  the  city  of  Neo-Koriuthos. 

•  Tlie  hero  Tsthmos.  Tsthmos,  the  jwrsonified  isthmus,  staudin..',  holding  a  nuMcr  in  oadi 
hand.  Legend:  CM  COR  (Colonin  Lava  Julia  Corinthua).  Ui\.i>»;  of  a  Corinthian  coin 
having  the  effigy  of  Scptimius  S«-vt'rus. 
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Diolkos,  for  vessels  which,  placed  upon  rollers,  were  transferred 
from  one  sea  to  the  other.  The  moderns  have  done  better ;  taking 
up  Nero's  plan,  they  have  cut  the  isthmus  with  a  canal.^  At 
the  summit  and  also  at  the  base  of  the  Akrokorinthos  flows  an 
abundant  spring,  the  Peirene,  —  excellent,  it  was  said,  for  temper- 
ing the  Corinthian  bronze ;  still 
more  useful  in  case  of  siege  for 
securing  the  citizens  from  water- 
famine.  The  prosperity  of  Cor- 
inth was  of  early  date.  Ancient 
poets,  says  Thucydides,  called  the 
city  Corinth  the  rich.  In  her 
ship-yards  was  built,  about  700 
B.C.,  the  first  trireme,  and  thirty- 
four  years  earlier  she  founded 
two  powerful  cities,  —  Syracuse 
and  Korkyra.  To  protect  her 
commerce,  she  guarded  the  seas 
against  pirates,  and  in  664  there 
took  place  between  Corinth  and 
the  Korkyrans  —  who  had  early 
forgotten  their  origin  —  the  most 
ancient  naval  combat  on  record 
in  the  time  of  Thucydides.  Cor- 
inth was  also  the  first  to  cast 
figures,  and  preceded  the  other 
Greek  cities  in  the  arts  of  de- 
sign. Later  the  city  gave  her  name  to  the  richest  of  the  orders 
of  architecture.  In  her  workshops  were  produced  the  finest  woollen 
stuffs,  the  most  famous  bronzes,  painted  vases  that  were  in  great 

»  See  Vol,  I.  p.  138. 

2  Votive  plaque  of  painted  clay,  discovered  at  Corinth,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre. 
(Cf.  O.  Rayet,  in  the  Gazette  archeoL,  vol.  v.,  1880,  pp.  104  et  seq.)  The  god  holds  a  trident  in 
the  left  hand,  and  a  wreath  in  the  right.  Behind,  his  name  is  inscribed  (TLortiMv) ;  in  front 
is  the  name  of  the  person  who  consecrated  the  ex-voto  :  "lypmvQ)  fx  avkdeKt.  The  characters, 
with  the  exception  of  the  epseilon  of  UortiMv,  are  those  of  the  Corinthian  alphabet,  —  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Greece,  The  form  of  the  iota  and  that  of  the  epseilon  are  particularly  inter- 
esting; we  have  noted  the  koppa  on  Corinthian  coins  (see  later  p.  78,  note  2,  and,  above, 
p.  40,  note  1).  In  respect  to  these  tablets  see,  further,  M.  Colignon,  Tablettes  votives  de  terre 
cuite  peinte  trouvees  h  Corinthe  (Museum  of  the  Louvre),  in  the  Monuments  grecs,  publies  par 
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CORINTHIAN   DHACaMA.^ 


demand,  and  perfumes  rivalling  those  of  the  East.  But  the  fre- 
quent vitiit8  of  her  vessels  to  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  the 
crowd  of  strangers  who  gathered  within  her 
walb,  developed,  togetlur  with  industry  and 
extravagance,  the  super- 
stitions and  the  shame- 
ful vices  of  Asiatic  cit- 
ies. Like  the  Syrian 
and  Babylonian  cities, 
she  had  her  courtesan- 
priestesses  of  Aphrodite,  without  having  the  excuse  of  reli- 
gious beliefs  which  had  originally  given  rise  to  the  institution- 
Pheidon,  an  early  legislator,  vainly  sought  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
immorality. 

The  first  Dorian  king  was  the  Herakleid  Aletas.  The  dynasty 
which  he  founded  furnished  eleven  generations  of  kings.  After 
them  the  Bakchiadai,  of  the  same  family,  two  hundred  in  num- 
ber, seized  the  royal  power,  which  they  abolished  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century,  preserving,  however,  the  authority,  which 
they  exercised  under  the  name  of  prytanies,  —  annual  magistrates 
chosen  from  their  order.  The  assembly  of  the  people  and  the 
senate  remained,  but  were  both  made  subordinate  to  this  powerful 
house. 

This  oligarchy  was  overthrown  in  657  by  Kypselos.  The  Bak- 
chiadai had  prohibited  to  themselves  marriage  outside  their  own 
order;  but  one  of  them  had  a  lame  daughter,  by  name  Lubda, 
whom  none  of  the  nobles  would  accept  as  his  wife.  Angry  at 
being  thus  scorned,  she  allied  herself  with  Aition,  a  man  of 
another    race,    one    of    the    Lapithai.      An    oracle    having    made 


PA$8ociation  pour  rencouragement  des  j^tudes  grec<pt€»,   No?.    11-13   (1882-1884),   pp.  23 
et  $eq. 

*  Corintliian  coin.  The  round  tomple  of  Palaimon ;  the  cupola,  a<lornecl  with  dolphins  that 
form  akrotcria,  is  supported  by  six  columns ;  Ixjfore  the  temple  is  the  bull  alKnit  to  Ik>  sacrificed, 
and  a  tree.  Legend :  Clil  COR  {Colonia  Laua  Julia  CorinthuM).  Raverae  td  a  bronze  coin  with 
the  effigy  of  Septimius  Severus. 

•  Head  of  Aphrodite  Erykina,  faeinf;  left,  hnvin<;  on  her  head  the  kebryphalox.  Reverse: 
P^;wo«,  flying  to  the  left;  under  him  tlie  koppa,  —  initial  of  tlie  archaic  name  of  Corinth. 

NOTB.  —  The  enjn^vin;;  on  the  opposite  page  is  made  from  a  photograph.  It  represents 
the  most  ancient  Doric  temple  in  Greece  pro(M>r.  The  building  is  of  stone,  the  columns  are 
Monoliths,  tlteir  height  not  quitv  four  tunes  tlieir  diameter. 
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known  to  the  Bakchiadai  that  a  child  of  this  marriage  would 
do  them  fatal  harm,  they  sought  to  put  to  death  the  son  born 
to  Labda. 

"  Ten  of  their  number,"  says  Herodotos,  "  were  sent  to  the  district,  and 
entering  the  house  of  Aition,  asked  to  see  the  child.  Labda,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  errand  on  which  they  had  come,  and  supposing  they  asked 
to  see  the  infant  on  account  of  affection  for  its  father,  brought,  the  child 
out  and  put  it  into  the  arms  of  one  of  them.  Now  it  had  been  determined 
bv  them  on  the  road  that  whichever  of  them  should  first  receive  the  child 
should  dash  it  on  the  ground.  When,  however,  Labda  brought  and  gave  it 
to  one  of  them,  the  child,  by  a 
divine  providence,  smiled  at  the 
man  who  received  it;  when  he 
perceived  this,  a  feeling  of  pity 
restrained  him  from  killing  it, 
and,  moved  by  compassion,  he 
gave  it  to  the  second,  and  he  to 
the  third  ;  and  thus  the  infant, 
being  handed  from  one  to  ano- 
ther, passed  through  the  hands 
of  all  the  ten,  and  not  one  of 
them  was  willing  to  destroy  it. 
Having,  therefore,  delivered  the 
child  again  to  its  mother  and  gone  out,  they  stood  outside  the  door  and 
attacked  each  other  with  mutual  recriminations,  and  especially  the  first  who 
took  the  child,  because  he  had  not  done  as  had  been  determined  ;  and  finally, 
after  a  time,  they  resolved  to  go  in  again,  and  that  every  one  should  share 
in  the  murder.  But  Labda,  standing  inside  the  door,  heard  all  that  passed  ; 
and  fearing  that  they  might  change  their  minds,  and,  having  obtained  the 
child  a  second  time,  miglit  kill  it,  she  took  and  hid  the  infant  in  a  place 
which  seemed  least  likely  to  be  thought  of  ;  namely,  in  a  chest,  being  very 
certain  that  if  they  should  return  and  come  back  to  search,  they  would 
pry  everywhere,  —  which  in  fact  did  happen;  but  when,  having  come  and 
made  a  strict  search,  they  could  not  find  the  child,  they  decided  to  re- 
turn home  and  tell  those  who  sent  them  that  they  had  done  all  that  they 
commanded,"  ^ 


K)TTER. 


*  Corinthian  votive  plaque  of  painted  clay,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  (Cf.  Gazette 
archeologique,  vol.  v.,  1880,  pp.  104  et  set].)  A  potter,  seated  on  his  bench,  shapes  with  his 
tool  a  vessel  which  he  turns  with  his  right  hand ;  on  the  wall  are  hung  two  other  jugs,  resem- 
bling the  one  he  is  shaping. 

2  Herodotos,  v.  92.     The  Kj'pselidai  offered  at  Olympia  a  small  chest  of  cedar-wood,  with 
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The  boy  was  named  Kypselos,  from  the  place  where  he  had 
been  hidden  (kui/^cXi?),  —  or  ruther,  we  may  say,  the  legend  grew 
up  around  the  name  which  he  bore. 


A   LAPITH   CONTENDING    WITH    A   CENTAUR.* 


On  attaining  maturity  Kypselos  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
popular  party  and  became  tyrant  of  Corinth.     He  imposed  heavy 


carvings  in  relief  and  inlaid  work  in  gold  and  iv«)ry,  of  which  Pansaniaa  gives  a  very  curious 
deiicription  (v.  17,  18,  Kt). 

*  Meti>pe  of  the  I'iirtlu-non.  from  a  cast.  TIm'  head  of  the  Lapith  has  been  lately  recov- 
ered and  rerognize<l ;  it  in  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvrt* .  S«'e  A.  Ildron  de  Villefosw, 
Tete  du  Parthenon  appartenaiit  an  A  fusee  tin  Louvre,  in  the  Monument*  great  public  par  rA$$o- 
ciation  pour  C encouragement  ties  £lutle*  grecquet,  Nos.  11-13  (1882-1884)  pp.  1  et  $eq. 
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taxes  on  the  rich,  exiled  the  oligarchs,  and  during  the  thirty  years 
of  his  reign  retained  the  affection  of  the  people  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  had  never  need  of  guards. 
Perhaps  this  long  tranquil- 
lity may  have  been  due  to 
the  colonies  which  he  sent 
out.  It  was  in  his  time  that 
Corinth,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  share  in  the  commerce  of 
Epeiros,  which  had  hitherto 
been  monopolized  by  Korky- 
ra,  and  also  to  secure  naval 
stations  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
founded  Anaktorion  and  Am- 
brakia  upon  the  Gulf  of 
Ambrakia,  and  Leukadia  on 
a  peninsula  which  the-  in- 
habitants later  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a 
canal. 

Kj-pselos  in  629  left  the 
throne  to  his  son  Periandros, 
whose  character  is  shown  to 
us  under  widely  different  as- 
pects. Doubtless  he  was,  like 
his  father,  beloved  by  the 
people,  and  an  object  of  ha- 
tred to  the  aristocracy.  He 
entered  into  relations  with 
Thrasyboulos  of  Miletos,  and 

on  one  occasion  sent  to  consult  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  con- 
solidating his  own  power.     Thrasyboulos  led  the  messenger  through 

*  Plaque  of  bronze,  with  reliefs  in  the  same  style  with  those  that  ornamented  the  chest 
of  Kypselos,  discovered  at  Olympia,  from  Die  Ausgrabungen  zu  Olj/mpia,  vol.  iii.  pi.  xxiii.  One 
of  the  subjects  represented  on  the  chest  of  Kypselos  was  Herakles  pursuing  the  Centaurs  with 
his  arrows  (Pausanias,  v.  19,  9).  The  same  subject  is  treated  in  the  third  register  of  the 
plaque  of  Olj-mpia.  Herakles,  clad  in  the  chiton,  armed  with  the  quiver  and  sword,  shoots 
an  arrow  at  a  Centaur.  The  latter,  as  on  the  chest  of  Kypselos,  has  two  legs  of  a  horse,  and 
two  of  a  man  (Pausanias,  v.  19,  7).     But  that  which  most  struck  Pausanias  was  the  figure  of 


BRONZE   PLAQUE. 1 
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a  corn-field ;  and  conversing  meantime  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
his  journey,  cut  off  as  he  walked  any  ear  of  corn  that  he  saw 
taller  than  the  others,  and  liaving  cut  it  off,  threw  it  away ; 
till    in    this    manner  he    had    destroyed    the    best    of    the    corn. 


A     C    0    K  A 


Scale: 


"P toiMr* 


PLAN   OF   TIIK   TREASURIES   OK   OLY.MPIA. 


After  this,  giving  no  message  at  all,  he  dismissed  the  Corin- 
thian messenger,  who,  returning  to  Periandros  related  what  had 
happened,  and  expressed  his  wonder  that  he  should  have  been 
sent  to  ask  advice  from  a  man  so  insane  as  tliiis  to  destroy 
his  own  property.  But  Periandros  comprehended  the  intention  of 
Thrasyboulos ;    thenceforth    he    sought    to    destroy    all    w  lio    were 


Artemis.  "  I  know  not  why,"  he  says,  "  Artemis  has  wings  on  her  sljoulders,  and  holds  in  her 
right  hand  a  h-opard,  in  her  left  a  lion  "  (v.  10,  5).  It  is  the  type  of  the  I'ersian  Artemis  which 
we  find  on  the  ])la4|iie  of  Olympia.  This  plai^uu  gives  us,  then,  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  style  of 
the  figures  which  adorned,  the  precious  chest.  In  the  uj>|K'r  registers  are  three  eagles  and  three 
griffins.     The  eagle  is  the  binl  of  Zeus ;  the  griffin  figures  often  upon  Oriental  monuments. 

*  The  name  "  treasuries  "  is  applied  to  buildings  erected  in  a  sacred  enclosure^  either  hy 
individuals  or  by  cities,  to  contain  works  of  art  or  objects  consecrated  to  the  gods.  TheM 
edifices  hafl  usually  the  form  of  a  little  temple.  Tlie  most  celebrated  treasuries  were  those  at 
Delphi  and  at  C)lympia.  Pausanias  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  latter  (vi.  !!>),  and  the  excava- 
tions recently  undertaken  at  Olympia  have  hroiiglit  to  light  the  substructure  and  fragment*  o£ 
thirteen.  (Tlie  foundations  of  the  thirteenth  were  found  umler  the  exn^lra  of  Atticus  Hero- 
des.)  The  treasuries  of  Sikyon  and  of  Gcla,  we  are  told,  were  brought  from  Sikyonia  and 
Sicily  to  Olympia  reaily  to  set  up,  the  stones  having  been  hewn  in  the  two  countries,  and 
merely  put  together  in  the  sacred  enclosure.  The  Syracusan  treasury  was  also  called  the 
treasury  of  the  Carthaginians;  it  was  built  by  Gelon  after  his  victory  at  Ilimera.  In  respect 
to  the  treasuries  at  Olympia,  see  F.  Richter,  De  thesaurU  Olyinpiae  eJ'ussU  {Dissertatio  inentgu- 
ralis,  Berlin,  1885). 
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above  the  common  level,  he  surrounded  himself  with  foreign 
guards,  he  made  sumptuary  laws,  which  were  probably  also  dic- 
tated by  policy,  —  as  in  limiting  the  number  of  slaves,  —  and,  to 
exhaust  the  resources  of  the  nobles,  he  required  from  them  ruin- 
ously expensive  offerings  to  the  temple  of  Olympia.  The  close  of 
his  reign  was  signalized  by  the  capture  of  Epidauros,  whence  he 
expelled  his  father-in-law,  Prokles;  but  it  was  saddened  by  the 
unhappy  death  of  his  wife,  Melissa,  whom  he  killed  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  and  the  consequent  grief  of  his  son  Lykophron,  who 
reproached  him  bitterly  for  the  crime,  and  went  into  voluntary 
exile,  where  later  the  young  man  met  a  violent  death. 

After  a  reign  of  forty-four  years  Periandros  died,  in  585.  His 
successor,  Psammetichos,^  retained  the  throne  but  four  years.  After 
him,  the  oligarchy,  supported  by  Spartan  troops,  abolished  royalty 
about  the  same  time  that  the  Dorian  party  regained ,  the  ascendency 
at  Sikyon.  After  this,  Corinth  fell  from  the  high  position  to  which 
the  Kypselids  had  raised  ber.  She  lost  Korkyra,  of  which  Periandros 
had  retained  control  until  the  time  of  his  death,  and  her  colonies 
of  Leukadia,  Ambrakia,  and  Anaktorion  enfranchised  themselves 
from  all  dependence ;  but  she  preserved  the  advantages  which  her 
geographical  position  gave  her,  and  continued  to  play  an  important 
part  in  commerce,  arts,  and  even  in  politics,  as  on  the  day  when 
she  opposed  the  re-establishment  by  the  Peloponnesians  of  Hippias 
in  Athens.^ 


II.  —  Secondary  States  of  Central  Greece. 

What  Corinth  was  on  the  south  of  the  isthmus,  Megara,  with  its 
two  harbors  on  the  two  gulfs,  was  on  the  north ;  namely,  the  key  to 
the  passage.  Homer  makes  no  mention  of  the  city ;  it  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  ancient.  Legends  and  heroic  names  are  crowded  in  it  ^  as 
the  various  Hellenic  peoples  crowded  its  territory  in  their  heroic  expe- 
ditions, each  leaving  traces  of  its  passage,  as  each  wave  of  the  Saronic 
Gulf  leaves  on   the  shore  some  fragment  torn  from  the  Skironian 

^  The  nephew  of  Periandros  doubtless  derived  his  Egyptian  name  from  the  Pharaoh 
Psammetik,  who  was  the  first  to  open  Egj'pt  to  the  Greeks. 
*  See  above,  p.  38. 
»  Aiakos  and  Minos.  Telamon  and  Alas,  Theseus  and  Pandion,  the  vindictive  Tereus  and 
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rocks.  A  king  of  Athens,  Pamlioii,  hud  )uh  toml)  at  Megara  and 
divine  honors;  and  the  city  paid  to  Minos  the  hiUf  of  that  sangui- 
nary tribute  imposed  upon  the  Athenians, — a  double  sign,  perhaps, 
of  some  old  relations  of  dependence  between  one  city  and  the  other. 
The  royal  office  had  been  abolished  at  Megara  before  the  Dorian 
conquest.  At  the  latter  date  the  city  had  magistrates  c<illed  Aisym- 
netesy  —  a  kind  of  elective  and  removable  king.  After  the  Return 
of  the  Herakleids  Megara  was  subjugated  by  the  Corinthinis,  ;ind 
the  inhabitants  were  required  to  attend  as  mourners  tin;  iHncials 
of  the  Bakchiadai,  as  the  Messenians  those  of  the  Spartans.  Ijater, 
with  the  aid  of  Argos,  she  enfranchised  herself,  but  remained  sub- 
ject to  the  domination  of  the  rich  Dorian 
landowners  until  G25,  when  Theagenes, 
fatlicr-iii-law  of  the  Athenian  Kylon,  estab- 
lishtd  ;i  t  \  laiiny.  It  was  doubtless  during 
his  reign  that  the  Megarians  took  Salamis 

SILVER   COIN.^  1  A     1  • 

from  the  Athenians.  He  was,  ln)\st'\er, 
expelled,  and  violent  discords  broke  out  between  debtors  and  (  ndi- 
tors.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  Solon  here  to  keep  reforms  within 
the  limits  of  wisdom  and  justice;  creditors  were  obliged  not  mtjitly 
to  relinquish  their  claims,  but  even  to  give  back  interest  that  had 
already  been  paid  them.  Then  followed  banishment  and  confisca- 
tions. This  took  place  about  the  year  600.  The  poet  Theognis,  a 
citizen  of  Megara  and  a  momber  of  the  aristocratic  party,  has  left 
us  verses  which  show  the  animosity  of  factions  driven  to  I  lie  last 
extreme.  "  This  State  is  still  a  State,"  he  says,  "  but  its  people 
truly  are  other,  who  aforetime  knew  neither  rights  nor  laws,  but 
were  wont  to  wear  goat-skins  about  their  loins,  and  to  dwell,  like 
stags,  outside  the  walls.  And  now,  these  are  noble ;  but  they  who 
were  best  of  yore,  now  are  of  low  degree  ;  who  can  endure  to  look  on 
those  tilings?"  Like  every  ardent  lover  of  the  past,  continually 
lookiii^j.  backward,  he  finds  all  things  degenerate  and  all  virtue  lost. 
'•  The  sense  of  shame  hath  perished ;  impudence  and  insolence,  hav- 
ing mastered  justice,  possess  the  whole  earth.  ...  To  do  good  to 

tilt'  Ama/iin  Hippolyta,  Ino  and  Mclikerten,  Nisos,  who  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  two  har- 
hf)r!«,  AdratitoM,  tht-  Seven  Chiefs.  Sitirun  and  thi-  IVlopid  Alkatbos,  Alkmene  and  Kury*thca% 
had  there  their  altarx,  tumbs,  or  consecrated  places. 

*  Coin  of  Megara.      Lwirdled  head  of  ApoUo,  right  profile.    R«vene:  MEFApeqn. 
Ijyre.   (Cabinet  de  France.) 
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the  wicked  is  to  sow  the  foaming  sea."     In  his  fierce  hatred  he 

already  sees  arising  the  tyrant  who  shall  avenge  the  aristocracy. 

••  May  he  come  quickly,"  the  poet  exclaims,  "  the  man  who  shall 

tread  under  foot  this  insensate  people,  who  shall  make  them  feel 

the  sting  of  the  goad,  and  lay  the  yoke  upon  their  neck ! "     For 

himself,   he   ^vishes   that  he 

may  drink  ••  the  black  blood 

of  his  enemies."  *     The  poet 

of    Megara    is  a    despairing 

man,  and  no  pessimist  of  our 

time  can  outdo    him.     '•  For 

a  man,"  he  says,  "  the  best  of 

all  would  be  never  to  have 

been   born,  and  being  born, 

to  cross  the  gate  of  Hades  at 

the   earliest    moment."     Yet 

this  despair  is  so  contrary-  to 

human  nature  that  elsewhere 

Theognis     says  :     "  A    man 

should  always  look  for  better 

things,  and  in  all   sacrifices 

Hope  should  be  invoked  first 

and  last."  ^     We    must    also 

commend  him  that  he  strove 

as^ainst  the  old  harsh  doctrine 

of  the  heredity  of  expiation, 

claiming  from  the  gods  that 

they  should  no  longer  punish 

the  son  for  the  father's  fault. 

In  the  lines  of  Theognis  against  the  Megarian  democracy  we 
find  a  revolution  just  taking  place  :  these  men  in  goat-skins  —  mark 
of  their  station  in  life  —  are  the  katonakophoroi,  whom  we  have 
found  at  Sikyon  and  elsewhere;  their  clothing  corresponds  to  the 


VICTORY.' 


^  Thec^nis,  lines  53,  69,  291,  349,  846.  In  respect  to  those  whom  the  Greeks  called  the 
"  handsome  *  and  the  "  good,"  see  Welcker's  preface,  in  his  edition  of  Theognis,  p.  xx. 

2  Lines  425  and  1143. 

'  Marble  discovered  at  Megara  in  1830,  and  now  in  Athens,  in  front  of  the  Theseion; 
from  the  Mitth.  d.  d.  archaolog.  Instit.  in  Athen,  voi.  vi.  (1881)  pi.  xi.  The  statue,  unhappily 
much  injured,  is  of  great  beauty. 
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slaves'  garment  of  the  Spartan  Helots.  Notice  also  these  com- 
parisons to  the  stag  that  lives  afar  from  the  dwellings  of  man, 
to  the  ox,  to  be   guided  with    ;l   goad   and   placed  under  a  yoke; 

the  language  shows  that  the  conquered, 
"  the  bad,"  were  placed  by  the  Dorian  aris- 
tocracies, who  called  themselves  "  the  good  " 
and  ''  the  brave,"  on  a  level  with  animals. 
Even  among  the  conquerors  manners  were 
says  the  proverb,  ''to   be  a  ram  than  the  son 


BRONZE   COIN.* 


TETRADRACBM.* 


savage.     "  Bettfer/ 
of  a  Megarian." 

Notwithstanding  these  domestic  feuds,  and  notwithstanding  its 
somewhat  questionable  fame  as  to  mental  endowments  if  we  may 
believe  the  Athenians, — verv  com- 
petent,  but  prejudiced,  judges, 
—  Megara  seems  to  ha\(  held  in 
the  sixth  century  a  power  which 
she  never  again  recovered.  At 
least  her  remote  colonies  in  Si- 
cily and  as  far  as  the  coasts  of 
Bithynia  and  the  Thracian  Bos- 

poros  announce  a  numerous  population  and  a  flourishing  commerce. 
She  strove  against  Athens,  and  once  gained  a  victory  over  those  who 
were  destined  to  become  the  masters  of  the  sea.  A  brazen  prow 
suspended  in  her  temple  of  Zeus  perpetuated  this  glorious  mem- 
ory. To  Plataia  she  sent  three  thousand  hoplites.  "  At  this  day," 
says  Plutarch,  "  the  whole  of  Greece  could  not  furnish  so  many." 
Later  she  originated  a  school  of  philosophy.  But  the  base  of  a 
durable  power  was  lacking :  she  had  no  agriculture.  "  The  Mega- 
rians  plough  the  rock,"  says  Isokrates.  Hence  her  continual  temp- 
tation to  encroach  upon  the  fertile  plains  of  Eleusis.  Moreover 
she  was,  like  Sparta,  hostile  to  strangers ;  in  offering  her  citizen- 
ship to  Alexander,  she  asserted  that  she  had  never  given  it  before 
except  to  Herakles,  the  hero's  ancestor. 

'  lironze  prow  upon  a  coin  of  lVfen;ara.  Bronze  prow  in  the  temple  of  Zetu ;  l^end : 
META  (Mryap<a>y).  Reverse:  tin  nh.Iisk  mentioned  by  Paiisania.s  (i.  44,  2)  in  the  ftncient 
gymnasium  of  Me<rara;  on  Ciuh  suW  of  it  a  dolphin. 

'  Coin  of  tlie  Roiotinns.  in  (jenere.  I^aurelled  head  of  Zeus,  right  profile.  Revcwe : 
BOIQTON.  Poseidon,  se.ited  <>n  a  throne,  faring  left,  holding  in  the  right  hand  a  dolphin,  and 
in  the  left  a  trident.  Under  the  scat  of  the  sea-god,  a  Boiotian  shield.  (.Tetradrachm  in  the 
Cabinet  de  France.) 
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From  the  territory  of  Megaris  we  pass  into  Boiotia.  Adjacent 
to  Attika,  from  which  it  was  separated  only  by  the  mountain 
defiles   of   Fames,    Boiotia   presents    a   quite    other   aspect.     Vege- 


Sir.VER    COIN.* 
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tation  is  stronger  there;  the  soil,  rich,  and  well-watered  by  many 
little  streams,  clearly  shows  its  fertility ;  pasture-land  abounds. 
But   in   this   luxuriant   district  we   should  vainly  seek  the  harmo- 
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nious  lines  of  Attika;  the  contours  of  the  mountams  are  less  well 
defined,  their  crests  less  sharp.  Everywhere  the  horizon  is  limited ; 
the  heavy  and  misty  air  makes  one  regret  the  light  which  irra- 
diates the  Athenian  landscape.  The  contrast  is  as  great  between 
the  two  histories  as  between  the  two  countries. 

*  Coin  of  Orehomenos.  The  Boiotian  shield.  Reverse :  EPXO  (^'Epxo}ifvia>v).  Amphora. 
Above  it  the  letters  EIII,  initials  of  a  magistrate's  name. 

-  Coin  of  Tanagra.  The  Boiotian  shield.  Reverse:  TA  (yavaypaiav).  A  half-horse, 
galloping  to  the  right,  a  laurel-wreath  on  his  neck  ;  underneath,  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

^  From  the  Tour  du  Monde,  xxxii.  49,  52.  On  the  horizon  is  seen  Helikon,  and,  more 
distant,  the  snow-covered  Parnassos. 
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The   office  of   king  was   abolished   in   Boiotia   as   early  as   tln' 
twelfth  century  B.C.     The  country  at  that  time  was  divided  iiii<. 

as  many  little  States  as  there  were 
cities,  —  ten  or  twelve.  Orchomenos, 
which  soon  fell  from  its  ancient  gran- 
deur; Thebes;  Plataia  and  Thespiai, 
the  only  two  Boiotian  cities  which 
refused  to  give  the  heralds  of  Xerxes 
earth  and  water ;  Tanagra,  the  birth- 
place of  Korinna,  Pindar's  rival ;  and, 
lastly,  Chaironeia,  —  were  the  most 
important.  Each  of  these  cities  had 
its  own  territory  and  its  own  govern- 
ment,— generally  oligarchical.  Never- 
theless, troubles  broke  out  in  Thebes 
among  the  dominant  class  itself,  owing 
to  inequality  in  the  division  of  the 
land.  A  legislator  was  summoned 
from  Corinth  to  prepare  a  code  of 
laws.  This  person,  Philolaos  by  name, 
one  of  the  Bakchiadai,  endeavored  to 
organize  the  aristocracy  in  a  durable 
manner  by  limiting  it  to  a  number  of 
families  invested  with  political  rights, 
and  by  excluding  from  public  office 
any  Theban  who,  in  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding, had  followed  any  trade.  It  is 
clear  that  these  laws  were  dictated 
by  the  purest  Dorian  spirit."  Another  proof  of  the  same  spirit  is 
the  reluctance  of  Thebes  to  receive  strangers.     Here,  as  at  Sparta, 


BOIOTIAX  FIOUBXS.* 


*  Relief  of  tufa,  discoveretl  in  a  necropolis  of  Tanagra  (from  the  Mittheil.  d.  d.  archdolog. 
Jnstit,  in  Athen,  vol.  iii,  (1879)  pL  xiv.  and  p.  809,  note  4).  This  moniimont,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  remarkable  specimens  of  Boiotian  sculpture,  was  erccti>d  by  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Amphalkes,  at  the  tomb  of  the  two  friends,  Dermys  and  Kitylos.  This  we  learn  from  the 
inscription  engraved  on  the  plinth  in  archaic  letters:  A/M^xiXxtc  [f]<rra<T'  irr\  RirvXot  i^,  <irt 
^Pfivu  The  name  of  each  is  refwate<l  along  the  ri;;ht  leg  of  the  om-  (sifyfivt)  and  the  left  leg 
of  the  other  (KtruXor).  Tliey  stand  side  by  side,  each  {lassing  an  arm  around  his  friend's 
neck ;  but  the  arm,  plat-ed  much  too  high,  seems  to  come  from  tlic  up|H!r  plinth,  which  forms 
the  capital.     (See  A.  Dumout,  in  the  Gazette  arcMoL,  vol.  v.  (1878)  p.  16.) 

•  He,  however,  prohibited  the  murder   of   new-born  children,  —  a  custom  practised  or 
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concessions  of  citizenship  were  extremely  rare;  but  Thebes  differs 
from  Sparta  in  the  character  of  her  domestic  disturbances,  which 
were  due  alternately  to  an  oligarchy  and  to  an  unbridled  democ- 


MAP  OF   BOIOTIA. 


racy.^  At  Thespiai  it  was  also  regarded  as  degrading  for  a  free- 
man to  practise  any  manual  industry. 

The  cities  of  Boiotia  formed  among  themselves  a  league,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Thebes;  but  this  pre-eminence  ended  by 
becoming    an    absolute   domination.      Many    cities,   among    others 

tolerated  almost  everywhere,  even  at  Athens ;  he  allowed  the  poor  citizen  to  carry  his  child 
to  the  magistrate,  who  sold  it  to  another  citizen.  The  latter  took  obligation  to  rear  it,  but 
the  child  remained  his  slave  (Aelian,  Variae  Historiae,  ii.  7). 

^  "  Homicide  is  frequent  at  Thebes,"  says  Dikearchos  (Hept  tu>»  iroktav,  ap.  Fr.  H.  G^  ed. 
Didot,  ii.  258).  Redemption  was  allowed  in  the  case  of  prisoners  of  war,  unless  they  were 
Boiotians,  in  which  case  they  were  put  to  death  (Pausanias,  i.x.  15,  4). 
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Plataia  and  Thespiai,  endeavored  to  throw  it  off ;  hence  wars  arose, 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  by  Thebes .  of  the  two  cities.  The 
affairs  of  the  country  were  decided  in  four  councils,  held  in  the 
four  dbtricts  of  which  Boiotia  is  composed;  they  chose  eleven 
Boiotarchs,  who  were,  as  supreme  magistrates,  at  the  head  of  the 
confederation    and    had    the    military    command.     The    office    was 

annual,  with  penalty  of  death  if  any 
man  should  seek  to  retain  it  longer. 
The  city  of  Thebes  appointed  two 
of  these  officers,  one  of  them  being 
the  president.  Solemn  festivals 
brought  together  the  members  of 
the  league  in  the  fields  of  Koroneia, 
around  the  temple  of  Athene.  The  Boiotians,  from  the  extent 
and  population  of  their  territory,  would  have  been 
able  to  pla}'  the  first  role  in  Greece,  had  it  not 
been  for  their  unfortunate  organizations  and  for 
their  jealousy  of  Thebes. 

All    antiquity    scoffed   at   the    stupidity    of  the 
Boiotians.      Nevertheless  they  gave   to  Greece  her 
most  famous  lyric  poet,  Pindar,  his  rival,  Korinna, 
and  Ilesiod,  tlie  great  poet  who  has  been  ranked  next  to  Homer. 
Many  quotations  from  Hesiod  have   already   been   given  ;   the   fol- 
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DI0XY80S.* 


>  Boiotian  slueld.  Reverse :  OEBAION.  Ilerakles  bending  his  bow.  Fine  art-haic  style. 
(Silver  coin  in  the  British  Aluseiim,  Central  Greece^  pi.  xi.,  No.  2.) 

'  Front  face  of  Dionysos,  with  wrcnth  of  vino-branches  and  ivy,  on  a  coin  of  Thebes. 
Legend:  GE  (673<uW).     Revfi^c:  ilif  I'.oiotian  shield. 

NoTK.  —  The  Muses.  Sarcuphaj^us  of  Pentelikan  marble,  almost  intact.  It  was  disooTered 
early  in  the  ei<;htcenth  century  not  far  from  Rome,  and  from  the  Muscinu  of  the  Capitol  has 
passed  to  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  (See  Frohner,  Notice  tie  la  Sculpture  antique  an  tnus^e 
national  du  Louvre,  Xo.  378.)  The  Nine  Muses  are  represented  in  the  following  order,  begin* 
ning  from  the  left :  Kleio,  the  Muse  of  history,  reading  from  a  scroll ;  Thaleia,  the  Muse  of 
comedy  and  buculic  poetry,  currying  a  comic  mask  in  her  left  hand,  and  with  her  lowered  right 
hand  holding  a  shepherd's  crook ;  Erato,  the  Muse  of  erotic  poetry ;  EuterjMj,  the  Muse  of  lyric 
jMX'try,  holding  two  Ihitci*;  Polyhymnia,  the  Muso  of  liymns,  in  the  meditative  attitude  made 
familiar  to  us  in  the  Apotheosis  of  Iloiiu  t-  (sec  nl)Ovc,  p.  IS);  KidlioiH-,  the  Muse  of  epic 
poetry,  holding  in  one  hand  wax  tablets,  and  in  tlie  other  the  stylus;  Terpsichore,  the 
Muse  of  choral  dance  and  song,  holding  the  plectron  and  the  IjTe,  and  resembling  in  attitude 
Apollo  Musagetes,  or  the  leatler  of  the  Muses  (see  the  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  p.  18,  antl  a 
vase-painting.  Vol.  T.  p.  .S2G) ;  Ourania,  the  Muse  of  history,  with  a  staff  pointing  to  a  globa 
on  the  ground  at  her  feet ;  and  lastly,  Melpomene,  the  Muso  of  trage<ly,  tlie  tragic  mask  padwd 
hack  from  her  forehcail,  wearing  buskins  and  clad  in  the  long  theatrical  robe.  On  the  frien^ 
which  has  a  maMiue  of  young  satyrs  at  each  cntl,  is  represented  a  Dionsysiac  festiTaL 
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lowing  are  remarkable  from  another  point  of  view :  "  Before  vir- 
tue the  immortal  gods  have  set  exertion,  and  long  and  steep  and 
rugged  at  first  is  the  way  to  it  ;  but  when  one  shall  have  reached 


THE   THREE  GRACES    (CHARITES).* 

the  summit,  then  truly  it  is  easy,  difficult  though  it  be  before." 
"  Gain  not  base  gains ;  base  gains  are  equal  to  losses."  "  Love  him 
that  loves  thee,  and  be  nigh  him  that  attaches  himself  to  thee; 
and  give  to  him  who  has  given."     "  Put  not  off  till  to-morrow  or 

*  Bas-relief  in  marble,  in  the  Vatican  (Museo  Chiaramonti) ;  from  the  ArcTidol.  Zeitung, 
1869,  pi.  xxii.  1  (O.  Benndorf).  The  three  Graces,  Thallo,  Auxo,  and  Ilegemone,  are  repre- 
sented walking  towards  the  left.  Severely  clad,  they  have  neither  the  diadem  nor  the  brace- 
let which  is  given  them  by  the  artist  of  the  celebrated  bas-relief  of  Thasos,  represented  later, 
and  they  have  not  the  long  curling  hair  of  that  representation.  They  hold  each  other  by  the 
hand,  and  the  first  and  third,  with  the  hand  that  is  free,  grasp  their  garment.  The  bas-relief 
of  the  Vatican  is  part  of  a  series  of  which  there  are  five  copies  exactly  alike,  —  two  are  at 
Rome,  and  three  at  Athens.  Of  the  latter,  two  were  discovered  upon  the  Akropolis  itself, 
where,  as  we  know,  the  Charites  were  worshipped.  But  Pausanias  teaches  us  further  (i.  22,  8 ; 
ix.  35,  3  and  7)  that  Sokrates,  who  in  his  youth  had  practised  the  art  of  his  father,  the 
sculptor  Sophroniskos,  was  the  author  of  a  group  of  clothed  Graces  placed  on  the  Akropolis 
behind  the  pedestal  of  Athene  Hygieia.     The  severe  style  of  .*hese  bas-reliefs  suiting  well  the 
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the  day  after;  for  not  if  he  works  sluggishly,  or  puts  off,  doth  a 
man  fill  his  garner:  but  diligence  increaseth  the  fruit  of  toil." 
And  everywhere  he  commends  the  protection  of  the  feeble,  the  sup- 
pliant, the  guest,  the  orplian.  Zeus  b  personified  justice,  morality 
is  his  law,  and  he  punishes  those  who  violate  it.  To  the  upright 
man  Hesiod  promises  the  great  Hebraic  recompense,  —  a  prolonged 
and  happy  old  age,  children  who  shall  be  like  himself,  and  all 
things  to  be  desired  here  below ;  after  this  life,  an  abode  in  the 
Islands  of  the  Blest;  for  the  wicked  is  Tartaros,  with  brazen 
threshold   guarded   by   Kerberos. 

We  may  note  that  it  is  in  the  country  lying  between  Par- 
nassos  and  Attika  that  the  final  phase  of  the  Hellenic  religion 
originated.  There  were  established  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries ;  there  the  legend  of  Ilerakles  began ;  there 
Dionysos,  youngest  of  the  Great  Gods  of  Hellas,  took  complete 
possession  of  his  divinity  on  Pamassos  near  Delphi,  on  Kithairon 
near  Thebes,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Orchomenos,  where  his 
disorderly  cult  was  celebrated,  and  women,  clad  in  the  fawn-skin 
of  the  Bacchantes,  filled  the  mountains  witli  the  noise  of  their 
wild  dances,  and  lighted  up  the  woods  with  the  fire  of  their 
torches  as  they  ran  to  meet  the  god. 

Nor  do  we  forget  that  the  Muses  descended  from  Olympos, 
stopped  upon  Pamassos,  and  that  Helikon  in  its  picturesque 
recesses  held  the  fountain  of  Hippokrene  ;  and,  finally,  that,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Eteokles  founded  at  Orchomenos  the  cult  of  the 
Charites:  the  Graces,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  Muses,  are  Boiotian. 
Certain  is  it  that  the  arts  were  honored  in  this  country;  its  school 
of  painting,  late,  but  not  inglorious,  is  honored  by  the  names  of 
Nikomachos  and  Aristeides;  and  music  was  a  national  taste:  the 
wall  of  Thebes  was  built  to  the  sounds  of  Amphion's  lyre; 
Theban  flute-players  were  famous  throughout  all  Greece ;  and 
the  reeds  best  suited  for  making  the  flute  grew  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Kopais.  Boiotia  was  not,  therefore,  the  disinherited  land 
that  her  bad  name  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

fifth  centtuy,  we  may  admit  Bonndorrs  mipposition,  who  regards  onr  of  tho  marbles  of  the 
Akropolis  as  tlie  work  of  Sokratcs,  or  at  least  U'licvc,  if  that  work  i»  lost,  that  it  did  not 
differ  from  these  bas-reliefs.  See  the  article  of  A«l.  FiirtwKngler,  in  the  A  wtfiUtrlicheM  Leztkom 
der  griechirchen  tmd  romischen  Mythologie  of  W.  II.  lloscher,  <.  v.  "  Charis,"  pp.  880  <f  w^. 
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Across  the  Euripos  stretches  a  narrow  and  mountainous  island, 
Euboia,  —  a  land  famous  for  its  cattle  (EuySota).^  Its  eastern  coast 
is  rugged  and  destitute  of  harbors;  the  other,  on  the  contrary, 
easily  accessible    at    innumerable   points,  opens   in   the  centre  into 


RUINS   OF   THE   TEMPLE   OX   MOUXT   OCHE,   EUBOIA." 

a  broad  and  fertile  plain,  where  stand  the  two  principal  cities, 
Eretria  and  Chalkis :  the  latter,  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  had  a 
good  harbor  at  its  foot.  In  both  cities  predominated  an  oligarchy 
of  rich  landowners,  called  Hijjpohatai  (feeders  of  horses).  Eretria 
had  its  epoch   of  power,  when  she  ruled  over  Andros,  Tenos,  and 


*  The  ox  was  the  usual  type  on  the  coins  of  this  island.  Its  population  was  a  mingling 
of  Kretans  (Kourites),  Phoenicians,  and  Greeks  from  all  parts  of  the  mainland,  but  especially 
of  Ionian  race.  (Cf.  J.  Girard,  Memoire  sur  VEubee,  in  the  Archives  des  Missions,  ii.  635.) 
Homer  praises  its  wines  (^fliad,  ii.  537).  It  is  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  in  its  extreme 
breadth  thirty;  in  one  part,  however,  not  over  four.  Euboia  gave  its  name  to  a  metric 
system,  differing  from  that  of  Aigina,  which  wa.s  adopted  by  Athens  and  the  Ionian  cities. 

^  From  the  Motium.  deW  Inst.  archeoL,  vol.  iii.  pi.  xxvii.  1.  (Cf.  the  article  already 
quoted  of  J.  Girard,  pp.  708  et  seq.)  This  temple  occupies  a  small  plateau  on  the  higher 
and  more  southern  of  the  two  summits  of  Mount  Oche,  also  that  nearest  to  Karystos.  It  is  a 
construction  of  the  Cyclopean  order,  although  the  irregularly  arranged  masses  of  rock  of 
whi(rh  the  walls  of  it  are  made,  tend  to  form  lines  of  layers.  The  edifice  consists  of  a  cella 
41^  feet  in  length,  and  2o\  in  width;  the  cella  has  a  door  in  one  of  the  long  sides,  and  a 
window  on  each  side  of  the  door.  The  door  and  the  roof  are  particularly  remarkable.  The 
doorway,  towards  the  south,  is  formed  of  four  stones;  two  great  stones,  thin  and  as  broad  as 
the  wall  is  thick,  serve  as  sides,  and  two  others  form  the  lintel.  The  roof  is  composed  of  great 
plates  of  rock,  which,  resting  on  the  four  walls,  overlap  each  other  and  rise  in  a  gentle  slope. 
They  all  end  at  a  vacant  space ;  and  if  we  admit  that  such  was  always  the  case,  this  structure 
would  be  the  earliest  example  we  have  of  a  hypaethral  temple. 

VOL.  II.  —  7 
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Keos,  and  could  onng  into  the  field  three  thousand  foot-soldiers, 
six  hundred  horse,  and  sixty  chariots  of  war.  The  two  cities 
were  long  hostile,  the  quarrel  being  as  to  the  ownership  of  certain 
mines.  These  struggles,  in  which  Chalkis  represented  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  Eretria  the  democracy,  interested  for  this  reason  the 
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whole  of  Greece.  They  were  the  occasion  of  the  first  league 
between  cities  distant  from  each  other :  Miletos  entered  into  alli- 
ance with  Eretria ;  Samos,  with  Chalkis.  This  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  Thucydides,  the  war  which  most  agitated  Greece  between  the  fall 
of  Troy  and  the  Persian  invasion.  A  singular  and  honorable  agree- 
ment was  made  between  the  two  States;  namely,  that  on  neither 
side  should  arrows  or  an}'  form  of  projectiles  be  used  in  war. 
The  idea  (;oul(l  not  be  toleratod  hv  them  that  the  coward  from 
a  distance  might  be  able  to  kill  the  brave  man.  Euboia,  fertile 
and  rich,  could  not  preserve   Ik  r   liberty;   she  became,  as  it  were, 
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the  farm  of  Athens.     But  contact  with  the  city  of  the  wise  goddess 

did  not  stimulate  these  dull  minds ;  Euboia  never  produced  philoso- 
pher or  poet.      Often  the  country 

which  has  wealth,  has  nothing  else ; 

God  is  charitable  towards  the  poor : 

he  gives  them  courage  or  genius. 

The   most    ancient   Greek   colo- 
nies in  the  West,   those   of  Cumae 

in  Italy,  were  sent  out  by  Chalkis 

in  the  eleventh  century  b.  c.  ;    again,  in   the   eighth  century,  they 

were  the    first  to   effect  a  lodgment  in  Sicily,  and,   later,  entered 

into  relations  with  Korkyra.  In 
the  northeast,  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  they  went  as  far  as  the 
peninsula  which,  from  their  name, 
was  called  Chalkidike,  and  here 
built  thirty-two  cities,  —  a  clear 
proof  of  their  ancient  importance. 
But    the    defeat    of    508    ruined 

them.^     In  the  Median  wars  they  were  compelled  to  borrow  vessels 

from  Athens. 

From  Boiotia  the  road   into  PlioJds  traverses,  near  Chaironeia, 

the  chain  of  Parnassos  and  the   famous   defile  which  the   ancients 

called  the  "  cleft  road,"  leading  into 

Delphi    along   the    deep    valley    of  ' 

the  Pleistos.     In  place  of  a   great 

central    basin     like    Lake    Ropa'is, 

round  which  are  grouped   the    Boi- 

otian   cities,   Phokis    has    a   central 

mountain  mass,  which   crowded  its 

cities  towards  the  frontiers,  —  on  the  north,  in  the  upper  valley  of 

the  Kephissos ;  on  the  south,  along  the  Corinthian  Sea,  which  pene- 

*  Coin  of  the  Euboians,  in  genere.  Head  of  the  n^-mph  Euboia  (Ei^^ota),  right  profile; 
legend  :  EVB  (Ei^otwv.)     Reverse :  bull,  lying  down. 

2  Tetradrachm  of  Eretria.  E  fEpcrpceo)!/).  BuU  turning  to  the  right,  and  licking  the  right 
hind  foot.  Reverse:  E  ('EpeTptcoH'j.  Octopus.  The  Eretrians,  according  to  Pausanias, dedi- 
cated a  brazen  bull  to  Olympian  Zeus. 

'  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  401. 

*  Coin  of  Karystos  in  Euboia.  Cow  suckling  her  calf.  Reverse :  KAPYSTICN.  Cock 
standing;. 
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trates  far  into  the  land  with  its  gulfs  of  Krissa  and  Antikyra.  Pho 
kis  even,  by  its  ci*y  Daphnous,  between  the  two  northern  Lokrids» 
touches   upon    the   Euboian  Sea.     This  division   of   ancient   Greece 


BANQUETING   SCENE. > 

contained  twenty  or  thirty  confederated  republics,  whose  general 
assembly  was  held  in  a  great  building  called  the  Phokikon.  Delphi, 
supported  by  its  temple,  chose  to  remain,  outside  of  this  union, 
and  was  aided  by   Sparta  in  doing  so.     The   Delphic  government, 

*  Paintin«;  insido  a  cup  from  Tanafrra;  from  the  Mittheil.  <L  d.  archdol.  Instit.  in  Athen^ 
vol.  ix.  (1884)  pi.  i.  (U.  Kbhler).  *' A  ttcardcd  man,  liaviii'^  on  his  head  a  wreath  of  wild 
celery,  and  draped  in  a  chlamys,  lies  upon  a  bod;  his  side  and  his  left  arm  are  siip|K>rte<l  In*  a 
cushion  ;  his  head  is  thrown  hack  ;  from  his  parted  lips  esca]M>  the  words :  h  naiimv  KaXXtorf. 
In  his  left  hand  he  holds  castanets  ;  the  right  hand,  hanging;,  caresses  a  hare.  In  the  field  is 
hung  a  basket.  Tlie  inscription  Indicates  the  character  uf  the  person.  Tlie  hare  is  often  rep- 
resented in  scenes  of  this  kind  "  (CoUignon,  Calatoifue  ties  Vases  ptintn  du  Muse'e  de  la  Societe 
archeologique  d'Atlthies,  No.  469).  Kohler  makes  a  happy  conjecture  as  to  the  verses  sung 
(Theogms,  1,365,  1,366):  — 

*Q  iraidAii*  KdkXitrrt  (ml  Ifirpottrran  wayrttp, 
iTTTJff  aiTov  Koi  fiov  itavp  itraKovanv  Tnr)- 
The  banquet  is  ended,  the  symjmsinu  has  begun,  luid  the  jHirMjn  represented  u  singing. 
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rigorously   aristocratic,    was   in   the    hands    of    families    to    whom 
belonged  the  charge  of  the  temple.     In  very  ancient  days  the  first 
magistrate  was  called  king;  later,   he   had  the   title  prytanos.     A 
council   of   five  persons    of    the   family 
of   Deukalion    managed    the    affairs    of 
the  oracle. 

Delphi  had  not  always  enjoyed  this 
independence.  In  the  most  ancient  times 
she   was   a   dependency   of    Krissa,  —  a 

city  which,  built  upon   a   detached    mass  of  Parnassos,  above  the 
Phaidriades,  "  the  brilliant  rocks/'  commanded   the  deep   ravine  of 

the  Pleistos.  As  it  nears  the  sea,  this  lit- 
tle river,  hitherto  closely  hemmed  in,  tra- 
verses a  fertile  plain,  whose  sea-coast  is 
deeply  eroded  by  the  waters  of  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf.  Like  all  founders  of  cities  in 
the  heroic  age,  the  men  of  Krissa  had  sought 
security  in  the  interior  upon  a  precipitous  rock,  and  later,  for 
needs  of  commerce,  had  established  a  seaport  at  Kirrha.  In  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Pleistos  va- 
pors issued  from  a  fissure  in  the 
rock.^  Struck  with  wonder,  they 
consecrated  here  a  temple  to 
Apollo,  the  god  who  reveals  the 
future.^  Thus  they  were  half 
way  between  their  harbor  on 
the  one  side,  and  their  sanctuary  on  the  other.  But  it  was  in- 
evitable   that   both    seaport    and    sacred   place   should    increase   at 


DRACHMA.* 


TETRADRACHM.* 


1  Drachma  of  Chalkis.  Head  of  the  nymph  Chalkis,  right  profile.  Reverse:  XAA 
(XaX(ct8t'«i').     Eagle  devouring  a  serpent;   underneath,  a  laurel-wreath.    (Silver t. 

^  Drachma  of  the  Phokidians,  in  genere.  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo,  right  profile ;  legend : 
*Q  ($Q«aii/).     Reverse  :  head  of  an  ox. 

*  This  natural  phenomenon  no  longer  occurs. 

*  Archaic  tetradrachni  of  Delphi.  Obverse,  two  rams'  heads  affrontees;  behind  them, 
two  dolphins ;  legend :  AAA*IK0N.  Reverse :  incused  square,  in  each  compartment  a 
dolphin. 

^  An  examination  of  the  ruins  of  Krissa  and  of  Delphi  makes  it  clear  that  the  Pelasgian 
walls  of  the  former  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  foundations  of  the  latter,  which  are  made  of 
blocks  irregular  in  shape  but  carefully  hewn.  The  village  of  Kastri,  seen  at  the  left  in  the 
picture,  is  built  for  the  most  part  on  the  terrace  where  once  stood  the  Delphic  sanctuary. 
This  temple  stood  entirely  above  the  city,  and  the  Phaidriades  were  higher  still.  From  the  temple. 
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their  expense,  so  great  was  the  crowd  of  pilgrims  who  came  by 
sea  to  consult  the  oracle.  By  degrees  tlie  population  of  Krissa 
fell    away,   and   its  inhabitants  wiMit    \i>    >rck    tluir    fortiiiK'    t;iiher 


MAI-   OK    PIIOKIS    AND   THE   LOKRIDS. 


at  Kirrha,  whither  came  the  worshippers  of  Apollo,  or  at  Delphi, 
where  they  left  their  gifts  to  the  god,  and  much  silver  to  their 
entertainers.  When  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Krissa,  which  may  still 
be  seen,  became   deserted,   a  struggle   began   between   the   inhabi- 

the  road  led  down  passing  near  the  fountain  of  Ka^talia  (at  the  right,  and  below  the  lowest 
hoasos).    Above  the  fountain  wan  the  rock  Hyampoia,  whence  the  Dclphians  hurled  Aisop. 

NoTR.  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  represented  :i  view  of  Delphi,  from  the  Tour  du  Monde, 
xxxiii.  149. 
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tants  of   the   port   and   those   of  the   sanctuary,   the   former  com- 
mitting acts  of  violence  and  extortion  against  the  pilgrims,  which 
it  was   for   the    interest   of  the  Delphians   to   prevent.     This   hos- 
tility  brought  on  the  first  Sacred  War,  600  b.  c, 
ordered  by  the  Amphiktyons  and  carried  on  by  the 
Thessalians,    Sikyon,    and   Athens,   which   resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  Kirrha.     This  also  we  call  an 
Homeric,   that  is,  a   legendary,  war;  the   siege  of 
Kirrha,  like  that  of  Troy,  lasted  ten  years. 

Pausanias  in  his   Travels,  and  Frontinus  in  his 
Stratagems,  relate  that,  by  the  advice   of   Solon,  the   allies   threw 
hellebore   into   the    spring  whence    the    besieged    drank,    and    that 


BRONZE   COIN.* 


THE   PLAINS   OF   KRISSA   AND   PARNASSOS.* 


the    latter,   enfeebled   by   the   use   of   this   drugged   water,   finally 
laid  down  their  arms.     A  spring  possessing  the  qualities  of  helle- 


*  Symbols  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  The  agonistic  table,  surmounted  by  a  laurel-wreath, 
a  prae/ericulum,  a  raven,  and  some  apples.  Legend :  nYGIA.  Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin 
struck  at  Delphi,  with  the  effigy  of  the  elder  Faustina. 

^  From  the  Tour  du  Monde,  xxxiii.  151.     In  the  foreground  b  the  plain,  overlooked 
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OOLD  UBNAMKNT.* 


bore,  flowing  near  the  city,  gave  rise  to  this  story.  As  to  the 
length  of  the  siege,  it  was  important  —  since  the  question  was  of 
a  religious  vt;ngeance  —  that  tin-  current  accounts  should  show  to 
all  men  what  perseverance  the  worshippers  of  AjKillo  had  mani- 
fested in  avenging  his  wrongs.  The  truth  probably  is,  that  dur- 
ing a  period  of  years,  periodical  raids  were  made 
into  the  territory  of  Kirrha,  as  later  the  Spar- 
tans ravaged  Attika  in  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
In  the  lack  of  machines  with  whidi  \n  Latter 
down  their  walls,  cities  with  Cyclopean  ramparts 
remained  impregnable  so  long  as  provisions  held 
out. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Delphic  priests, 
after  this  sanguinary  vengeance  had  been  executed,  manifested  great 
skill.  First  the  spoils  of  Kirrha  were  employed  in  establishing 
the  Pythian  Games,  which  rivalled  in  splendor  those 
of  Olympia,  and  were  an  immense  source  of  profit 
to  the  temple  and  its  ministrants.  Then,  to  make 
sure  that  no  other  city  should  be  built  on  the  site 
of  the  one  now  destroyed,  they  consecrated  the  ter- 
ritory to  Apollo,  thus  dooming  it  to  remain,  on  pain 
of  sacrilege,  uncultivated  and  uninhabited;  but  it 
might  serve  as  pasturage,  for  victims  were  needed  to  be  offered  in 
sacrifice  by  the  pilgrims,  since  the  oracle  would  not  make  answer 
until  a  sacrifice  had  been  offered,  of  which  the  priests  had  their 
share.  Thus  the  comic  poets,  to  indicate  that  the  Delphian  lived 
in  the  midst  of  festivals  and  sacrifices,  represented  him  with  a 
crown  upon  his  head  and  a  knife  in  his  hand.^ 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  Doris,  a  small  and  gloomy  region, 
having  four  small  villages  honored  with  the  name  of  cities, — 
which,  however,  Lakedaimon  honored  as  her  metropolis ;  nor  of 
the  three  Lokrids,  countries  of  no  importance. 

at  the  left  by  the  mcxicrn  villajje  of  Krissa;  at  the  ri^ht  is  the  valley  of  tho  I'lfistns;   in  the 
distance  rises  I'arna.ssos. 

*  Gold  ornament  (flow«'r  of  the  hellelx)n')  discovered  in  the  tomb  of  a  prit-stcss  of 
Demetcr  at  Kertsch  (Pantikapaia) ;  from  Darembcrg  and  SagUo,  Dictiotmaire  des  auiii/uiu'f 
grecquen  et  romaines,  fig.  879,  p.  748. 

*  Tripod  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  Delphi ;  above  it,  a  laurel-wreath.  Legend  ■ 
AEA4QN.    Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  struck  at  Delphi,  with  the  effij^y  of  Canu>alla. 

*  Athenipus,  iv.  74. 
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Xorth  of  Phokis  extends  Thessaly,  divided  into  four  districts, 
—  Tliessaliotis,  Pelasgiotis,  Phthiotis,  and  Histiaiotis.  The  Tliessa- 
lians,  properly  so  called,  seem  to  have  been  a  rude  and  violent 
people,  possibly  not  kindred  to  Hellenic  race,  although  they  spoke 
a  dialect  of  the  Aiolian  language.  .  < .     .    , 

Their  cavalry  was  renowned,  for      /\      F^  r^    A      '^  a  ^^ 
their    nobles    served    always    on      ^»  '^  O 


always 
had  a 
)atient, 
muscular    and    capable    of  great 


horseback,  and  they  had  a  race  /\  \/   K  1^  /    Z  V"*... 

of  horses  small  and  patient,  but  __   '^  "^  ' 


IXSCRIPTrOX.* 

endurance.     Their   infantry   was 

poor ;    they  had  only  light   troops,  ill   armed    and  not  very  brave, 
since  they  fought  only  in  obedience  to  their  masters.     This  inferior 

class  were  called  Penestai  ;  that  is  to 
say,  "  laborers,"  —  descendants  of  the  old 
Pelasgic  inhabitants  of  Thessaly  proper, 
who,  like  the  Helots  of  Lakonia,  kept 
the   numerous   herds   of  the  Thessalians, 

BROXZE   COIN.'  .  11-T1  11  1. 

cultivated  their  lands,  attended  their 
masters  in  the  city  or  accompanied  them  to  battle,  but  could 
neither  be  sold  out  of  the  country,  nor  despoiled,  without  legiti- 
mate cause,  of  the  farm  which  had  been  given  them,  nor  deprived 
of  legal  marriage  and  the  ownership  of  property.  Consequently 
some  of  them  became  richer  than  their  masters.  In  the  city  the 
Penestai  occupied  a  quarter  apart,  and  never  must  the  agora, 
where,  their  masters  assembled,  be  polluted  by  the  presence  of 
the  slave.  Like  so  many  other  military  aristocracies,  the  Thessa- 
lians were  profligate  and  violent,  vain  and  ostentatious.  But  ele- 
gance of  mind  and  manners  was  lacking ;  Simonides  could  not  gain 
their  attention.  Another  sign  of  the  uncultivated  condition  of  this 
people  was  their  confidence  in  magicians,  who  abounded  in  Thessaly^ 
while  in  enlightened  Athens  they  were  punished  with  death. 

^  Inscription  on  a  sacred  mile-post.  The  inscription,  'AiroX\a>vos  AvKflov,  is  engraved  on 
a  rough  stone,  which  was  discovered  at  ^lazi,  in  ^legaris.  (See  Lebegue,  Deoppidis  et porlibus 
Megaridis,  p.  37  ;  Rohl,  Inscr.  Graecae  antiquissimae.  No.  11.)  This  stone  is  clearly  a  sacred 
milestone,  set  up  on  land  belonging  to  the  god,  and  the  inscription  declares  his  right  of  owner- 
ship.    (See  Foucart,  in  the  Bull,  de  Corr.  hellen.,  vol.  ii.  (1878)  pp.  515,  516.) 

'  Thessalian  horseman,  on  a  coin  of  Pelinna,  in  Thessaly.  Veiled  head  of  Demeter,  ri^-ht 
profile;  reverse:  HEAINNAIQN.  Horseman  wearing  the  petasos,  armed  with  the  spear,  gal- 
loping to  the  right ;  under  the  horse  the  letter  a,  mint  mark. 
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If  the  Thessalians  had  been  a  united  people,  they  miglit  have 
had  a  great  career;  but  this  haughty  and  turbulent  aristocracy 
enfeebled  itself  by  continual  dissensions.  Not  only  were  the  princi- 
pal districts  independent  one  of  another,  but  they  were  themselves 
subdivided.  Thus  the  country  of  the  Oitaians  was  divided  among 
fourteen  tribes,  who  were  independent   in  questions  of  peace  and 


Scale: 
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war.  In  some  cities  there  were  dominant  families,  —  at  Krannon, 
the  Skopadai;  at  Larissa,  the  Aleuadai,  who  called  themselves 
descendants  of  Herakles,  and  for  notoriety  rather  than  from 
any  poetic  enthusiasm,  caused  their  fame  to  be  sung  by  Sirao- 
nides  and  Pindar.  Sometimes,  however,  the  whole  country  was 
iinited  imder  a  tagosy  —  a  magistrate  not  unlike  the  Roman 
dictator.     Two   generations  before    the  Persian    War  one    of  tho.se 
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seized  the  supreme  power  at  Larissa,  but  held  it  for  a  short  time 
only.  This  old  Pelasgic  city,  the  richest  in  Thessaly,  was  famous 
for  its  bull-races.  In  its  neighborhood  a  festival  was  observed, 
somewhat  like  the  Saturnalia  of  Rome,  where  on  a  certain  day  in 
every  year  the  slaves  were  served  by  their  masters.^ 


FUXEBEAL   STELA   FOUND  IN  THESSALT.* 


We  merely  mention  the  Osolian  Lohinans,  the  Aitolians,  —  a  rob- 
ber race,  only  half-civilized,  whose  language  was  not  understood  by 
Thucydides,  —  and-  the  Akarnanians,  whom  Corinthian  colonies  at 
Anaktorion  and  Leukadia  were  not  able  to  civilize.  Of  these 
three  peoples  Thucydides  says  that  they  preserved  the  manners  of 
the  heroic  age,  the  habit  of  making  predatory  expeditions,  and  that 

*  Athenaeus,  xiv.  44  and  45 ;  he  reminds  us  that  the  same  custom  was  observed  in  Krete 
and  at  Tro'izen.     The  price  of  a  slave  at  Athens  was  200  drachmas. 

2  Bas-relief  in  marble,  found  at  Pharsalia  and  brought  to  the  Louvre  by  Heuzey  (Mission 
archeol.  de  Macedoine,  by  L.  Heuzey  and  H.  Daumet,  p.  415).  This  is  a  funereal  stela;  two 
women  are  interchanging  gifts.  The  one  at  the  right  holds  a  flower ;  the  other  holds  out  to  her 
a  purse  resembling  that  which  the  figurines  of  Tanagra  often  have  in  the  hand.  The  work 
cannot  be  later  than  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c,  and  belongs  to  the  Ionian  school. 
(Cf.  O.  Rayet,  Monuments  de  Cart  antique.     Fragment  de  stele  en  marbre,  trouve  a  Pharsale.) 


no 
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of  being  constantly  armed.  Farther  north  is  Epeiros,  which,  having 
no  harbors,  gave  no  footing  for  Greek  colonization ;  but  already  we 
are  outside  the  Greek  world  and  among  Barbarians.' 


DIDRACIIM.* 
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What  appears  from  this  picture  ?  First,  this  singular  fact,  that 
civilization  and  power,  which  were  almost  equally  distributed  in  all 

the  provinces  of  Homer's  riroece, 
have  accumulated,  and  (iklu- 
trated  themselves  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  it.  The  peoples  of 
the  North  and  West  have  simk 
in  the  scale  ;  some  are  now 
completely  separated  from  the 
common  life.  The  second  fact 
is  that  never  was  country  so  agitated  as  Greece  has  been.  The 
Greeks  have  lived  long,  since  Homer,  but  above  all  they  have 
lived   much.      We   seek  in  vain  a  corner   of  Greece  proper  buried 

*  Thucydides,  i.  5.  The  Tliesprotians  —  whose  territory  uontained  Dodona  and  the  cavern 
of  Acheron,  where  the  dead  were  evoked  —  and  the  Molossians  are  considered  by  Ilerodotosa* 
Hellenes ;  Plato  gives  this  designation  to  the  Athamanes.  In  all  these  nations  Tluicydides  and 
Strabo  recognize  only  Barbarians.  North  of  EiHjiros  tlie  Albanians,  or  Skijwtars,  speak  a 
language  which,  to  this  day,  has  never  been  reduced  to  writing.  See  aI>ove,  p.  158,  note  8. 
As  to  the  practice  of  brigandage,  it  existed  in  some  degree  everywhere  in  the  Greek  world. 
See  Egger,  Le»  Trait^s  publics  dans  VaniiquUi,  pp.  20-21.  Even  at  Athens,  in  Solon's  law  as 
to  legitimate  associations  we  find  included  iit\  Xt'ttw. 

"  Tl>e  hero  Aleuas.  Head,  front  view,  beardless,  wearing  a  conical  helmet;  at  the  right 
the  two-l)laded  axe.  lA'gend :  AAEY.  Didrachm  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly.  On  the  reverse  an 
eagle,  with  the  legend  AAPI2AIA.     (See  J.  de  Witte,  in  the  Revue  numistnatique,  1842.  ]>    7  7. ) 

•  Didrachm  of  Larisjsa.  A  man  m.T-tciiMcr  a  bull,  which  he  seizes  by  the  horn-  ;  In- 
petasos  and  his  peplos  dyiiiu' loose  from  )■  rs.  Reverse,  legend  :  AAF12AIA.  I'.ri.il.il 
horse  galloping  to  tlie  right;  underneath,  u  i.Jl^ .  -i.^. 

*  Akarnanian  coin.  Apollo  seated  on  a  rm-k  :vi)d  holding  his  bow;  before  him  a  lighted 
ton-h.  Ixjgend :  MENNEIA2,  a  magistrate's  name.  Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  the  Akar> 
nanians,  in  rjeuere.     The  obverse  has  a  head  of  the  River  Achelods  personified. 

•  Coin  of  the  Epeirotes,  in  genere.  Rusts  arcolees  of  Zeus  and  Here;  the  god  wears  a 
wreath  of  oak-leaves;  the  goddess  a  diadem.  In  the  field  are  two  monograms  of  names  of 
magistrates.  Beverse:  AIIEIPQTAN.  Bull  threatening  with  his  horns.  Oak-leaf  wreatli 
surrounding. 
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in  repose  and  apathy.  Everywhere  are  passions,  ambitions,  strug- 
gles, revolutions.  Such  a  life  was  a  rude  training  both  for  minds 
and  bodies.  When  the  Persians  arrive,  these  mighty  sentiments 
of  liberty,  emulation,  love  of  fame,  germinating  on  every  hand,  these 
healthy  and  vigorous  frames,  trained  in  combats  and  exercises,  will 
quickly  get  the  better  of  the  Asiatic  multitude,  idly  dragging  its 
long  robes,  or  scourged  forward  by  the  master's  whip. 

^  Tetradrachm  of  Larissa.  Head  of  the  goddess  Larissa,  daughter  of  Pelasgos,  tnrned 
three  quarters  towards  the  left,  diademed,  and  with  dishevelled  hair.  Beverse :  AAPI2AIfiN. 
Bridled  horse,  turned  towards  the  right. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

FOUNDATION   OF  THE  GfiEEK  OOLONIEa. 

I.  —  Colonies  of  Asia  Minor. 

"TTTE  have  seen  how  life  had  multiplied  in  continental  Greece. 
'  '  It  is  still  the  prodigious  activity  of  this  people  that  we 
are  now  about  to  meet  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  those  seas 
which  communicate  with  one  another  from  the  Pillars  of  HlkjuIls 
to  the  Pal  us  Maeotis. 

Causes  innumerable  urged  the  Greeks  to  emigration,  —  religion, 
character,  geographical  position,  revolutions  in  the  mother-city,  excess 
of  population,  and  later,  the  desire  of  extending  the  political  rela- 
tions of  the  mother-country,  and  occupying,  in  her  intere.sts.  out- 
posts to  serve  her  commerce  or  her  sway.  Bold  and  contidiMi!. 
the  slightest  sign  from  heaven,  the  obscurest  oracle,  made  tliem 
take  ship  and  set  forth  upon  the  open  sea.  Let  the  Oriental, 
trembling  before  his  formidable  divinities,  prostrate  himself  upon 
the  ground ;  the  gods  of  Olympos  inspire  no  such  terror.  See 
in  Homer  how  their  worshippers  converse  familiarly  with  them. 
Their  attitude  of  supplication  is  that  of  the  child  playing  with 
its  father,  the  hand  upon  the  knees  and  on  the  chin  of  the  divine 
image.  The  Greek  is  bold,  and  his  gods  are  kind  ;  under  their 
auspices  he  abandons  himself  to  this  ocean,  which,  with  its  count- 
less gulfs  and  bays,  seems  to  come  far  inland  seeking  him.  and 
the  wind  bears  him  whither  it  will.  The  divinity  also  guides  him, 
for  the  Powers  above  are,  like  himself,  fond  of  these  remote  expe- 
ditions, which  multiply  tin  ir  altars  and  tin  ir  honors.  "For  Phoibos 
ever  delights  to  lay  out  cities,  and  himx  If  lays  their  foundations  "'  ' 

1  Kallimachos,  Hi/mn  to  Apollo,  55.    Cf.  Seneca,  Contol.  ad  Heleiam^  6  and  7. 
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This  expansive  tendency,  which  the  modern  Greeks  still  retain, 
shows  itself  even  in  the  legends  of  the  primitive  times,  which 
represent  the  Argonauts  and  the  chiefs  returning  from  Troy  as 
twice  making  the  circuit  of  the  world  known  to  those  ancient 
heroes. 

In   what  we  have   to   say   of    the   colonies  there   will    be  no 
attempt  to  go  back  into  legendary  history.     We  shall  not  mention 


VIEW   OF   THE    HARBOR   OF   AULIS.* 


the  Pelasgians  who  are  found  in  so  many  places ;  noy  Danae  whom 
Vergil  leads  to  Ardea  in  Latium ;  nor  Minos  and  his  expedition 
into  Sicily;  nor  the  dispersion  of  the  Greek  chiefs  after  Troy. 
We  shall  speak  only  of  the  great  movement  of  emigration  which 
followed  in  the  twelfth  century  B.  c.  the  establishment  of  the 
Thessalians  and  the  Dorian  migration,  when  these  two  conquering 
tribes,  pressing  at  once,  on  the  south  and  north,  upon  the  popula- 
tions who  had  taken  shelter  in  Central  Greece,  obliged  them  to  go 
back  across  the  ^gaean  Sea,  over  which  their  fathers  had  sailed 
westward  to  Greece. 

i  From  Stackelberg,  La  Grece.     In  the  background  is  the  city  of  Chalkis. 
VOL.  ir.  —  8 
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TKTRADRACIIM.l 


This  sea  is  a  Greek  lake.  Periodicivl  winds,  blowing  in  the 
morning  from  the  north,  and  from  the  south  in  the  evenuig,  rarely 
tempestuous,  bear   the   sailor   easily  from  Athens  to   Miletos,  and 

bring  him  back  from  Ephesos  to  Aigina. 
Numerous  islands  offer  temporary  harbor, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  easily  made  voy- 
age is  the  other  half  of  Greece,  —  Ionia, 
with  its  soft  name  and  pleasurable  cli- 
mate ;  a  golden  belt  clasping  the  rough 
side  of  the  great  Asiatic  peninsula. 

This  peninsula  projects  into  three  seas  its  immense  plateau, 
arid  in  the  middle,  fertile  along  the  edges,  especially  on  the  west, 
where  it  descends  with  easy 
slope  towards  the  Archipel- 
ago, as  if  to  invite  to  land 
the  adventurous  colonists 
whom  winds  and  waves 
have  driven  that  way.  The 
natural  harbors  cut  out  in 
this  shore,  the  projections 
of  the  coast  which  afford  numerous  gulfs  and  bays,  and  the  islands 
protecting  it  from  the  storms  of  the  open  sea,  all  predestine  these 

regions  to  become  the  abode  of  active  and 
enterprising  populations. 

The  first  colony  was  that  of  the  Aiolians 
(about  1054).  Driven  out  by  the  Thessa- 
Hans,  they  united  with  other  tribes,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Pelopid  Penthilos,  embarked  at  the  port 
of  Aulis,  whence  sailed  the  expedition  for  Troy.  Following  the  same 
direction,  they  landed  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  This 
route  being  once  laid  out,  emigration  continued  under  the  son  and 
grandson  of  Penthilos,  and  spread  by  degrees  over  all   of   Mysia, 


TETRADRACHM  OF   KYME." 


8ILVKR  com.* 


*  Coin  of  l/csbofl,  in  genere.  Two  calfs  heads  nffrontt'ea  and  wparated  by  an  otive-tree. 
ReverKo,  an  incused  Mjuarc.     Archaic  tetrndrnchm  of  globuloii!*  form. 

•  Diademed  head  of  Apollo,  right  profile.  Reverse,  a  hridU-d  horse,  turned  to  the  righU 
and  raising  a  foot;  under  him  a  vase.  I.«gend  :  AHMHTPIOZ,  magistrate's  name,  and 
KYMAION,  surrounde<l  by  a  laurel-wreath. 

'  Drachma  of  Assos.  Ilelmeted  bead  of  Athene,  left  profile,  with  a  star  above  the  helnoet. 
Reverse  :  A22I0N.     .Skull  of  an  ox. 
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ivhence  the  Dardanians,  former  masters  of  the  country,  were  driven 
back  into  the  mountains  of  the  interior.  From  the  summit  of  Ida  the 
new-comers  perceived  lying  off  the  coast,  under  a  soft  sky,  a  splendid 
island  with  broad  harbors,  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  narrow 


L  —  nenkles  fighting  with  a  Triton. 


n.  —  Banqueting  Scene. 
BAS-RELIEF    FROM   AS808.* 


channel.  This  was  Lesbos ;  they  crossed  over  to  it,  and  occupied 
also  Tenedos  and  Hekatonnesos.  On  the  mainland  the  coast  from 
the  Hellespont  to  the  River  Hermos  took  the  name  of  Aiolis ;  Kyme 
was  its  chief  city.  In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  these 
colonists  still  regarded  Thebes  as  their  metropolis.  A  colony  from 
Methymna   or   from  Mytilene,  Assos,  on  the  Adramyttian  Gulf,  has 

*  Fragments  of  the  frieze  of  a  very  ancient  Doric  temple  at  Assos ;  from  the  originals  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  The  frieze  is  of  a  black  and  very  hard  stone.  I.  An  encounter 
between  Herakles  and  a  Triton.  The  latter  holds  a  fish  or  a  shell  in  his  hand.  On  the  left, 
six  Xereids,  alarmed,  make  their  escape.  II.  Banqueting  scene.  Two  figures  recline  upon  a 
couch,  each  holding  a  kantharos  in  the  left  hand  ;  a  servant  boy  standing  near  a  large  krater 
is  pouring  wine  for  them.  These,  with  the  statues  of  the  Branchidai  (see  later)  are  the  most 
ancient  sculptures  we  possess  from  Asiatic  Greece.  The  subject  of  the  first  plaque  is  entirely 
Greek,  and  the  scene  is  treated  as  on  the  most  ancient  vases  painted  with  black  figures ;  at  the 
side  are  belts  of  fighting  animals  (lions  and  bulls),  which  suggest,  on  the  other  hand,  Assyrian 
monuments. 
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remained  very  obscure  in  history,  but  offers  the  traveller  remark- 
able ruins. 

The  Aiolians  of  the  mainland  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture 
much  more  than  to  commerce.     Those  of  Kyme,  the  ancients  said; 

had  no  idea  that  their 
7k  city  was  a  seaport.  They 
had  brought  from  the 
rich  plains  of  Boiotia  that 
short-sightedness  of  the 
peasant  who  can  see  no- 
thing beyond  his  furrow. 
Accordingly,  the  scenes 
of  the  great  Homeric 
stniggle  remained  for 
them  without  interest.* 
But  the  Aiolians  of  Les- 
bos related  the  legend 
that  after  the  Mscnads 
had  killed  the  marvel- 
lous Thracian  singer,  the 
head  and  the  lyre  of  Or- 
pheus, driven  by  winds 
and  waves  to  their  shores, 
had  brought  thither  po- 
etic inspiration.  Later 
we  shall  see  great  poets 
give  warrant  to  this  legend,  or  rather  give  occasion  for  it  to 
spring  up,  by  the  fame  of  their  verses  and  the  sweetness  of  their 
songs. 

The  Ionian  emigration,  the  most  important  in  Greek  history, 
took  place  about  1044  and  in  the  subsequent  years.  Driven 
from  Aigialeia  by  the  Achaians  of  Argolis,  the  lonians  li;id 
dwelt  in  Attika  for  more  than  fifty  years,  when  famine  —  inevi- 
table in  so  small  a  country,  overcrowded  with  population  —  made 

*  We  should  remember,  however,  that  the  plain  of  Troy  was  over  a  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  city  of  Kyme. 

'  Kas-rclicf  in  marble,  from  the  Muneum  of  tlie  IxMivre-.  In  one  hand  the  figure  holds  a 
thyrsus  ending  in  a  pine-eone,  and  ornamented  with  a  fillet;  in  the  other  the  head  and  fore- 
<)uarters  of  a  deer.    Cf.  Clarac,  Mus^e  de  Sculpiurt,  vol.  ii.,  I8t  part,  p.  431.  No.  135. 


M-BNAD,   OR    BACCHANTE,    IN  ECSTASY.' 
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emigration  necessary.  A  leader  presented  himself,  Neleus,  the  son 
of  Kodros,  who,  after  disputing  the  supreme  authority  with  his 
brother   Medon,  had   been   excluded   from  it  by  the  Pythia.      The 


DOUBLE-BLADED   AXE.^ 


emigrants  were  not  lonians  merely;  the  reputation  of  the  chiefs 
drew  around  them,  or, incited  to  imitate  them,  the  Abantes  from 
Euboia,   the   Minyai  of   Orchomenos,    Thebans,    Phokideans,    Dryo- 


TETRADRACHM  OF  CHIOS.* 


TETRADRACHM  OF  8AMOS.* 


pians,  Molossians,  Epidaurians,  and  even  Pelasgians  of  Arkadia. 
Hence  it  was  that,  according  to  Herodotos,  not  less  than  four  dif- 
ferent dialects  were  spoken  among  the  Asiatic  lonians. 

The  colonists,  gathered  under  the  auspices  of  Artemis,  set  out 
from  Athens,  which  they  regarded  as  their  mother-city.     The  voy- 

^  Cow's  heads  of  gold,  with  the  double  axe,  discovered  at  Mykenai  (Schliemann,  Mycenae, 
figs.  329-330).  This  double  axe  was  the  symbol  of  the  great  Karian  divinity  Zeus ;  the  Karians, 
Lydians,  and  Mysians  possessed  in  common  a  sanctuary  of  Zeus  near  Mylasa.  These  axes  fur- 
nish U.  Kohler  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  attributing  to  the  Karians  the  objects  dis- 
covered in  the  tombs  of  Mykenai  {Mittheil.  d.  d.  archdol.  Inst  it.  in  A  then,  vol;  iii.,  1878,  p.  9). 

2  Sphinx,  looking  to  the  left ;  before  her  an  amphora  and  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Reverse : 
HPIAAN02,  magistrate's  name,  on  a  horizontal  band  which  intersects  at  right  angles  another 
band ;  in  the  field,  parallel  lines. 

'  Lion's  head,  front  view.  Reverse:  ox  kneeling;  behind  him  a  branch  of  laurel.  Legend- 
2A(2a/iio)i').     The  whole  in  an  incused  square. 
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age  was  long,  for  they  stopped  in  the  Cyclades,  forming  settle- 
ments there;  hence  it  fullowed  that  almost  all  these  islands  in 
the  end  considered  themselves  to  be  Ionian.  Up  to  this  time  the 
new-comers  on  tlic  Asiitii  li.ul  met 

with  no  vorv  activi-  oppD^ii  kmi,  ^win-  there 
existed  nu  luiigur  in  llii>  icjion  ;iu^  great 
power  interested  in  pruliiiiiiing  jiccess  to 
it,  and,  on  the  contrary,  there  were  there  htater.* 

populations  of  Hellenic  blood,  to  whom  the 

immigrants  were  a  reinforcement  against  sunoiiiiding  Barbarians. 
But  those  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  K.aystros  had  to  maintain 

a  long  struggle  with  the 
Karians,  the  Leleges,  and 
the  Mygdonians,  becoming 
masters  of  the  soil  only 
after  exterminating  a  large 
part  of  the  male  popula- 
tion. The  Karian  women, 
whom  the  Greeks  took  as 
wives,  " on  account  of  this  massacre,"  says  Herodotos,  "established 
a  law  and  imposed  on  themselves  an  oath,  and  transinitted  it  to 
their  daughters,  that  they  would  never  eat 
with  their  husbands,  nor  even  call  them  by 
the  name  of  husband."  Similar  acts  of  vio- 
lence were  common  in  the  foundation  of 
colonies;  the  emigrants,  accompanied  by  no 
women  of  their  own  race,  having  to  found 

a  family  as  well  as  a  State,  took  wives  in  the  same  way  that 
they  took  lands.  The  first  grief  being  passed,  domestic  peace  was 
soon  established,  only  certain  usages  being  left,  which,  like  those 
mentioned  by  Herodotos,  attest  not  so  much  the  women's  regret  as 


TETRA DRACHM   OF   LERKtlOS.' 


STATER.* 


•  A  ^rifliii,  wiili  Iift«(l  [i;i\v,  Incikiiiu'  to  the  right.  Reverse:  Dionysiac  kantharos;  above 
it  THI  (fiT  l>;/toi')     I   '  I.  ,  if.  M A AOYIilOi,  iiiiiii^f mte's  name.     (Gold  coin  of  Teos.) 

■•*  llfltiififil  !  (  iH  ,  li'ht  ]>r<)(ilc.      litMTM-:  AEBEAICN.     Between  two  corn  iieo- 

piic  full  of  fruits  an  owi.  m  in<tiii.r  un  n  club  plared  horizontally.  Underneath  a  mi^strate's 
name:  A6HNAI02.     Oiit.viiU-,  a  liiun-l-wreath. 

»  laurelled  luMd  of  Apollo,  front  view,  with  dishevi-lled  hair.  Rentne;  KAA  (C'T  KXafo- 
^ri'icoi').  Swan  walking ;  above,  two  naniM  of  magistrates,  — one  a  moiragram,  tltc  other  in  full ; 
\1.VKAI02. 
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the  haughty  attitude  of  the  men,  treating  these  foreigners  as 
slaves  rather  than  as  wives. 

The  lonians  occupied,  southward  of  the  Aiolian  colonies,  the 
whole  coast,  from  the  Hermos  to  the  Maiandros,  and  even  beyond. 
Their  twelve  cities,  most  of  which  were  of  earlier  date  than  their 
own  arrival,  were,  going  from  south  to  north :  Samos  and  Chios, 
in  the  islands  of  those  names ;  Miletos,  with  its  four  harbors, 
since  filled  up  by  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Maiandros,  a  city 
believed  to  have  been  founded  by  Neleus;  Myous,  Priene,  Ephe- 
sos,  —  built,  it  was  said,  by  Androklos,  brother  of  Neleus,  whose 
descendants  in  consequence  enjoyed  great  privileges  there ;  this, 
among  others,  that  they  filled  the  hereditary  office  of  chief  priest 
of  Demeter;*  Kolophon,  Lebedos,  Teos,  Erythrai,  Klazomenai,  and 
Phokaia,  —  a  city  not  admitted  to  the  Panionion,  says  Pausanias, 
until  she  had  accepted  rulers  of  the  blood  of  Kodros;  lastly, 
Smyrna,  on  the  shore  of  the  splendid  bay  into  which  falls  the 
little  River  Meles,  —  the  city  where  lonians  and  Aiolians  mingled 
races,  traditions,  and  genius,  to  produce  those  marvels  of  the  Greek 
language  and  Greek  poetry,  the  Iliad  and  the   Odyssey. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  Ionia,  near  the  Carians,  was  the 
little  city  of  Herakleia,  near  Mount  Latmos,  where  was  said  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Endymion,  nightly  kissed  by  the  soft  rays  of  the 
goddess  Selene.^ 

Most  of  these  cities  were  unfortunately  situated,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  whose  alluvial  deposits  gradually  destroyed  the  harbors  of 
the  earlier  period;  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  m  exam- 
ining their  sites,  to  understand  their  ancient  prosperity.  The  ruins 
of  Ephesos  are  now  quite  remote  from  the  sea;  the  Maiandros 
has  filled  up  the  Latmic  bay,  and  the  lean  horses  of  the  Tur- 
comans feed  where  once  the  galleys  of  Miletos  touched  the  land. 
Priene,  which  had  had  two  harbors,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo 
was  forty  stadia  from  the  shore.     These   cities   lived  by  the  sea; 

^  The  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesos  was  one  of  the  most  venerated  in  Asia,  and  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  commerce.  When  the  lonians  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kayster  they  estab- 
lished themselves  on  a  promontory  seven  stadia  distant  from  the  sanctuary,  which  remained 
independent  of  the  new  city,  and  was  still,  in  the  Roman  period,  in  possession  of  its  right  of 
asylum  (Herodotos,  i.  26 ;  Pausanias,  %'ii.  2,  8). 

'  Endymion  was  the  image  of  the  Sun  falling  asleep  in  western  mists,  and  visited  nightly 
by  Selene,  the  Moon. 
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the  river  has  killed  them.  The  alluvions  of  the  Skamandros  make 
the  Trojan  plain  unrecognizable ;  and  unless  human  industry  shall 
intervene,  the  Hermos  will  make  Smyrna,  the  finest  seaport  of 
Asia  Minor,  an  immense  marsh. 


ARTF.MI8   FINDING    KNUYMIUN   ASLbEi'.' 

Near  these  cities  dwelt  powerful  peoples;  their  danger  camey 
therefore,  from  the  interior  of  the  country.  Accordingly  they  had 
been  built  on  the  islands  of  the  coast,  or  upon  peninsulas  easily 
defensible,  so  that  the  new  Ionia,  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  sea- 

*  Statue  in  the  Vatican  (Braccio  Nuovo,  No.  50).  WhaX.  the  artist  inti>nded  thia  statue 
to  repre(«vnt,  is  doubtful. 
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coast,  was  pledged  by  its  situation  to  maritime  commerce,  although 
back  of  it  the  way  lay  open  to  traffic  with  the  rich  countries  of 
Anterior  Asia.  Coined  money  is  one  of  the  important  factors  of 
civilization ;  if  the  Lydians  were  the  first  to  have  a  coinage,  as 
Herodotos  (i.  94)  asserts,  the  lonians  must 
have  early  appropriated  the  fortunate  in- 
vention, to  escape  from  the  embarrass- 
ments of  barter,  and  the  delays  of  using 
metal  by  weight  as  a  circulating  medium.^ 
The  Greek  cities  coined  gold  and  silver 
according  to  the  metric  system  of  the  Babylonians;  and  the  value 
of  the  coins  being  thus  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  commerce 
made  a  great  leap  forward.  But  in  sailing  the  seas  from  Thrace 
to  Africa,  and  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Spanish  coasts,  their  sail- 
ors not  merely  trafficked  in  useful  commodities,  they  gathered  also 
much  information  and  a  knowledge  of  many  arts  which  developed 
their  minds  and  added  to  their  wealth. 
In  Ionia  Greek  civilization  threw  the 
first  splendor  of  its  radiance ;  there 
temples  were  erected  to  Poseidon,  who 
appeased  the  tempest ;  to  Apollo,  the 
god  of  light,  of  poetry,  and  of  divine 
inspiration ;  to  his  sister  Artemis,  in 
Greece  the  indomitable  virgin,  in  the  Tauros  a  savage  divinity,  at 
Ephesos  the  many-breasted  goddess,  —  personification  of  the  pro- 
ductive forces  of  Nature. 

The  first  Dorian  emigrants  who  settled  in  Asia  were  Minyans, 

*  "  It  is  only  between  two  almost  brother  peoples,  two  peoples  of  the  Helleno-Pelasgic  race, 
that  there  could  be  a  serious  dispute  as  to  the  honor  of  having  invented  coinage.  This  inven- 
tion, so  great  and  so  fruitful,  whether  Sardis  or  Aigina  were  its  cradle,  after  having  been 
unknown  in  Egypt  and  to  the  more  ancient  civilizations  of  Semitic  or  Aryan  Asia,  sprang  up 
amid  the  culture  which  was  developed  around  the  JEgaean  Sea."  — Frax^ois  Lexormaxt: 
La  Monnaie  dans  VAnliquilc,  i.  136. 

'  The  Tauric  Artemis.  The  goddess  is  seated  upon  a  bull ;  her  head  is  surmounted  by  a 
crescent,  and  she  has  a  bow  and  quiver  upon  her  shoulder.  (Chalcedony  in  the  Cabinet  de 
France,  13  millim.  by  10.  Catalogue,  Xo.  1,501.) 

«  Bust  in  profile,  with  curls  confined  by  a  fillet.  (Cornelian  of  the  Cabinet  de  France, 
15  millim.  by  13.    Catalogue,  Xo.  1,450). 

*  Coin  of  Tarsos.  TEP2IK0N.  Head  of  a  divinity,  Aphrodite  or  Here,  with  a  tall  diadem. 
Reverse:  a  naked  Herakles,  kneeling,  stranghng  the  Nemean  lion;  at  his  feet,  his  club. 
(Silver.) 
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IlIs■I•()i;^■  oi"  (iKi'iji: 


whom  the   Tjakonian  Dorians   had  earlier  welcomed   into  their  ter- 
ritory,   but    tinull}    had    diiwn    oui    as   hoiHjlesaly    barbaric.      The 


• ,i  ~.»  Si p S  MA 

MAP  OF   TIIK    ISLAND   OK    CYPRUS. 


Spartans  gave  these  colonists  two  leaders,  Polis  and  Delphos,  and 
promised  to  retain  relations  of  patronage  to  them.     At  other  epochs 


XoTK.  —  On  the  opposite  paj»e  is  represented  a  toml),  in  the  city  of  Xanthos  in  Lykia,  o£ 
which  tlie  bas-reliefs  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  jiesignated  the  Monument  of  the 
Harpies.  (See  Chas.  FeWovrs,  An  Account  of  Discoveries  inLycia,  1840,  p.  170,  an«l  ().  Rayet, 
Monuments  de  Part  aniliitte,  Tomheau  de  Xanthos,  called  ^fonument  des  Harpyes.)  The  Itas-relief 
here  represented,  from  a  cast  in  the  Museum  of  the  Tro<adero,  decorates  the  northern  side  of  the 
monument.  "  A  seated  personage,  divinity  or  king,  gives  a  helmet  to  a  young  warrior  stand- 
ing before  him,  whose  accoutn^ments  are  entirely  Greek,  with  the  exception  of  one  piece,  the 
long  single-edged  knife,  of  which  the  handle  is  ornamented  with  a  bird's  head.  Under  the 
throne  is  an  animal  which  Hraun  and  Friederichs  b«'lieve  to  lie  a  bear,  but  which  appears  to 
me  only  an  uncouth  representation  of  a  dog.  The  two  extremities  are  occupied  by  birds  with 
head,  breasts,  and  arms  of  women,  and  the  IxkIv  shajKJd  like  an  egg,  which  are  flying  away  and 
carrying  in  tluir  hands  and  claws  small  feiiiah-  figures.  The  gestures  of  these  women  thus 
carrieil  away  alive  indicate  terror  and  siiii|)Ii(ation.  A  thin!  small  female  figure  is  seated  on 
the  ground  at  the  right;  her  head  in  In  r  luuids,  her  eyes  lifted  in  an  attitude  of  resigned 
despair,  she  seems  to  be  awaiting  her  luni  "  (().  Rayet).  Xo  satisfactory  explanation  has 
been  given  of  thes<*  lias-reliefs ;  critics  agree  only  as  to  the  name  of  these  women-birds,  who 
are  no  other  than  Harpies.  They  appear  hen*  as  divinities  of  death.  Thest*  sculptures  are 
among  the  most  anrient  of  the  Ionian  schtNil,  to  which  wi;  owe  the  statues  of  the  Brauchidai 
(sec  below)  and  the  primitive  Here  of  Samos  (Vol.  I.  p.  31 7). 
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Dorians  from  Argos,  Troizen,  and  Epidauros  followed  in  their  track. 
The  islands  of  Kythera,  Krete,  Kos,  Rhodes,  and  all  the  southwest 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  were  occupied  by  them,  and  the  name  of  Doris 
remained  in  this  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  principal  city 
of  this  region  was  Halikarnassos,  the  birthplace  of  Herodotos,  and 
under  Persian  rule  the  capital  of  a  dynasty  which  the  names  of 
Mausolos  and  x\rtemisia  have  rendered  famous. 

At  what  epoch  Lykia  received  Greek  colonists  is  unknown.  The 
legend  of  Bellerophon  shows  that  this  country  had  relations  with 
Argos  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, and  it  is  believed 
that  men  of  different  races 
dwelt  there,  —  Semites, 
who  formed  the  tribes  of 
the  Solymoi ;  and  Kretans, 
who  worshipped  the  hero 
Sarpedon.  Near  Patara 
stood  the  first  great  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  in  his  char- 
acter of  god  of  the  light ; 
thence  his  surname  of 
Lykian,  which  passed  over 
to  his  worshippers. 

Nor  is  our  informa- 
tion more  exact  as  to  two 
cities  of  Pisidia,  Selge  and  Sakalassos,  which  claimed  to  be  of 
Spartan  origin;  or  as  to  Aspendos  and  Side  in  Pamphylia,  or 
Tarsos  in  Kilikia,  an  ancient  AssjTian  or  Phoenician  city,  Paphos, 
Salamis,  and  Kition  in  Cyprus,  through  whose  agency  the  greater 
part  of  the  island  went  over  from  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks. 
But  the  latter,  in  taking  possession  of  this  land,  adopted  also  some 
of  the  cruel  and  licentious  rites  of  the  Punic  cult. 

The  Greek  cities  of  Cyprus  laid  claim  to  no  less  antiquity 
than   the   date   of   the   Trojan   war.      This   claim   was   also   made 

*  Temple  of  Paphos,  on  a  coin  of  Cyprus  (enlarged).  From  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Histoire 
de  Uart  dans  Vantiquile,  vol.  iii.  fig.  58,  p.  120.  In  the  edifice  whose  fa9ade  is  here  represented 
all  critics  agree  to  recognize  the  famous  temple  of  Paphos  as  existing  at  the  Roman  epoch- 
This  coin  may  be  compared  with  the  gold  ornament  of  Mykenai  represen^^  above,  Vol.  I. 
p.  183. 
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by  many  cities  of  Italy.  Cumae  datid  h<  i  origin  from  the  cen- 
tury following  tlie  return  of  the  Herakleids,  placing  her  founda- 
tion by  the  inhabitants  of  Chali^is  in  Euboia,  and  of  Kyme  in 
Aiolis  about  1050.*  Ihi  pio.sperity  was  great  from  the  eighth 
to  the  sixth  century  B.  c.  United  with  Rome  against  the  Etrus- 
cans and  the  Samnites,  she  many  times  repulsed  their  attacks. 
The  tyranny  of  Aristodemos  and  cruel  internal  dissensions  enfeebled 
her.  She  conquered,  however,  in  174  b.  c,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Syracusan  Iliero,  a  great  Etruscan  and  perhaps  also  a  Carthaginian 
fleet.  But  the  conquest  of  Capua  by  the  Samnites,  and  the  con- 
tinual hostilities  of  these  turbulent  neighbors,  caused  her  linal 
decline   and   ruin. 


II.  —  Northern,  Western,  and  Southern  Colonies. 

When  the  impulse  given  by  the  Dorian  migration  had  ceased 
to  be  felt  in  Greece,  and  the  country  had  cast  forth,  during  several 
generations,  its  superfluous  population,  no  emigrants  were  seen  to 
M't  out  in  search  of  a  new  home  for  many  hundred  years.  In 
the  seventh  century  b.  c,  the  population  being  much  increased  by 
reason  of  long-continued  pc.iro.  and  an  active  commerce  haviriir 
developed  prosperity  in  tlie  diil'urent  States,  a  new  current  of 
emigration  began,  which  this  time  directed  itself  towards  the  nuitli 
and  the  west. 

The  principal  role  in  this  second  period  of  Greek  coloniziition 
was  filled  by  Eretria,  Chalkis,  Megara,  and  Corinth,  at  that  time 
the  richest  cities  of  European  Greece.  The  aristocracy,  supreme 
in  these  four  cities,  regarded  with  favor  the  removal  of  the 
poorer  citizens,  who  went  away  to  occupy,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  mother-city,  territories  fertile  or  prolitable  for  commercial 
relations. 

The  peninsula  surrounded  by  the  Thermaic  and  Strymoniac 
gulfs  is  rich  in  metals,  like  the  neighboring  coast  of  Thrace, 
and,  like  it  still  further,  had  fine  forests,  which  furnished  an 
ample  supply  of  wood  for  smelting  and  forging  proces.ses.     Famous 

'  Fr.  I^normant  (Fm  drantle-Crice,  i.  235)  and  Ilelbig  {Das  Homeritcke  Epo*^  p.  821) 

place,  wiUi  rea>un,  tbc  fuitmlutiun  of  Cuinio  in  tlic  eighth  ciDtiir,)'  li.c. 
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throughout  all  Greece  for  their  skill  in  working  copper,  which 
metal  their  island  furnished  abundantly,  the  Chalkidians  had  di- 
rected all  their  colonizing  strength  towards  a  country  containing 
the  elements  of  their  prosperity.  They  went  thither  in  such 
numbers   that  the    whole    peninsula    took   their   name,   Chalkidike, 


T^X 


MAP  OF   CHALKIDIKE, 


and  thirty-two  cities  owned  as  their  metropolis^  Chalkis,  "the 
city  of  brass."  ^  Deserted  shafts  and  heaps  of  scoriae  attest  to 
this  day  the  activity  of  the  mining  industry  in  this  region. 

Of  the  two  cities,  however,  in  Chalkidike  which  became  most 
famous,  one,  Potidaia,  was  founded  by  Corinth ;  and  the  other, 
Olynthos,  by  the  Thracian  tribe  of  Bottiaians.  Later,  Greek  influ- 
ence predominated  in  this  city,  and  the  Barbaric  element  disappeared. 

^  Methone  in  Pieria,  Mende,  and  five  other  cities  in  the  fertile  peninsula  of  Pallene,  were 
founded  by  Eretria;  Sane,  Akanthos,  Stageira,  and  Arj^ilos,  on  the  Strymoniac  Gulf,  owed 
their  origin  to  Andros,  itself  a  colony  of  Eretria.  From  Chalkis  were  directly  derived  eight 
cities  on  the  peninsula  of  Sithonia. 

'■^  The  Greek  word  for  brass  is  ;^aX(cof- 
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East  of  the  River  Nestos  began  the  colonies  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
who  covered  with  their  trading  houses  all  these  shores  as  far  as 
the  Bosporos,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Megara 
made  her  way,  however,  through  these  colonies  of  Asiatic  Greeks, 
1   tlie  middle  of  the  seventh  <  •  ntury  B.C.  founded  Byzantion 


am 


GOLI>   BRACELET.^ 


on  the  spot   where   was   to   stand   Constantinople,  —  one   of   those 
cities  made  regal  by  the  advantages  of  their  position.* 

The  two  islands  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  Samothrace  and 
Thasos,    were    captured,    the    first    from    the    Pelasgians   by    the 

*  From  the  Antiquitds  du  Bosphore  Cimmerien,  Atluss,  pi.  xiii.  No.  1  :  text,  vol.  I.  p.  8.'i,  and 
Introduction,  p.  xi.  This  braceU't,  found  at  Kertoh  (I'antikapaia),  is  in  BhajK'  a  rojK;  ending 
with  sphinx's  heads.  Tliesc  figures  have  a  collar  on  the  nock,  and  sprinjr  from  a  ferule  orna- 
mentcil  with  filigree  and  a  border  in  blue  enamel ;  in  their  claws  they  hold  a  knot  of  g<jld 
thread  which  fastens  the  bracelet. 

•  Sclymbria  on  the  Propontis,  Chalkedon,  "  the  city  of  the  blind,"  opposite  ByR.intion, 
and  Pontic  Ilcrakleia.  whose  inhabitants  reduce*!  the  native  population  of  the  nriphborluKKl, 
the  Mariandynoi.  to  tin-  mndilion  of  thf  11. •!(.!>  uf  .Sparta,  were  aho  eciUmic*  of  Megara. 
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lonians,  the  second  from  the  Phoenicians  by  colonists  from  Paros. 
Archilochos  calls   Thasos   an    ass's    backbone    covered    with    wild 


COIN  OF   BYZANTION.* 


COIN   OF    THA80S.3 


forests.      But   under   these   forests   were   gold   mines.     Still    richer 
mines  were  found  on  the  neighboring  coasts,  especially  at  Scapte- 


AKKOPOLIS   OF   THASOS.* 


Hyle.     The  Thasians,  notwithstanding  some  defeats,  in  one  of  which 
Archilochos  lost  his  shield,  took  these  mines  from  the  Thracians. 

^  Helmeted  head  of  the  hero  Byzas,  right  profile.  Legend :  BYZA2.  Reverse :  vessel 
under  sail;  underneath,  BYZANTIQN;  in  the  field,  the  date  EGYA  (490).  Bronze.  (See 
Eckhel,  Dortr.  mum.  ret.,  ii.  27.) 

2  Head  of  Dionysos,  wreathed  with  ivy,  left  profile.  Reverse :  9A2ION.  Herakles,  with  the 
lion's  skin  on  his  head,  kneeling,  and  drawing  the  bow  ;  at  his  feet  a  lyre.     (Tetradraohm.) 

3  From  A.  Conze,  Reise  aufden  Inseln  des  Thrakischen  Meeres,  pi.  ii.  and  p.  10,  note  2.  In 
the  distance  is  the  little  island  of  Thasopoulo  and  the  coast  of  Macedon. 
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and   found   them    so    ricli    that    in    gnwl    years    the   net   receipts 
amounted  to  three  hundred  talents  ($300,000). 

Corinth,  anticipated  by  Chalkis  and   Eretria,  had  on  this  coast 
only   two   cities,  —  Potidaia   and    Aineia;   slie  compensated  herself. 


K0RIXTB08   AND  LEUKA8   (CORINTH    AND   LECKADIA    PERSONIFIED).' 

however,   by   forming   in   the   Ionian    Sea   and    in    the    Adriatic   a 
group  of  colonies  exclusively  Corintliian.  —  Korkyri,   in   the   i>lin(l 

^  fJrofik  mirror,  en»»ravo(l.  This  was  flisciivcnnl  in  Corinth,  and  is  now  in  the  Mii<riiin  of 
til"'  I.  !;\r.  .  Korinthos  (KOPINOOi).  .  iiohmuou- hero  of  the  city,  is  reprewnted  as  a  man  in 
luiddic  lite,  iiolding  in  his  hand  a  weptre.  He  is  seated  on  a  kind  of  throne,  and  turns  fowanis 
a  youn}»  woman,  who  jKjrsonifies  Leukadia,  a  Corinthian  colony  (AEYKA2).  Tlie  lati»r  is 
placing  a  wreath  on  the  hero's  head.  (See  Alb.  Dumont,  in  the  Monuments  grtcs  publics  par 
V Association  pour  C encouragement  ilea  £tuties  grecquff,  1S73.) 

Note.  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  a  view  of  Corfu,  from  the  S.  S.  W.  In  the  centre  is  tho 
rocky  peninsula  and  the  citadel ;  liehind  it  tlie  Island  of  Vido  and  the  coast  of  Kpeiros  appear. 
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of  that  name ;  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Arabrakia,  or 
along  its  coasts,  Leukadia,  Anaktorion,  and  Ambrakia ;  farther 
northward,  Apollonia,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Aous,  and  Epidanmos 
(Dyrrachium),  in  the  territory  of  the  Taulantians. 
These  cities  carried  on  commerce  with  Epeiros  and 
Illyria.  From  these  countries  they  obtained  materials 
for  ship-building,  —  woods,  metals,  and  tar ;  also 
cattle  and  slaves;  and  the  simples  of  the  Elyrian 
mountains  were  transformed  at  Corinth  into  pre- 
cious essences.  Korkyra  had  another  advantage,  —  it  was  on  the 
highway  into  Italy.  The  strait  separating  it  from  the  Italian 
coast  is  not  as  wide  as  the  channel 
between  Kythera  and  Krete,  and 
from  the  Chaonian  mountains  the 
crest  of  the  Apennines  is  clearly 
seen.  Accordingly,  all  vessels  cross- 
ing the  Ionian  Sea  anchored  in  its 
harbor.  But  for  all  that,  Korkyra 
never  took  the  lead  in  Western  colonization ;  that  belonged  to  the 
active  and  industrious  Chalkis. 

The  ravages  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  who  scoured  the  seas 
of  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  alarming  traditions  made  current  by  the 
Homeric  poems  as  to  the  gigantic  size  and  ferocity 
of  the  Sicilians,  long  kept  the  Greeks  out  of  the 
Western  lands.  A  happy  accident  destroyed  this 
bugbear.  The  Athenian  Theokles,  driven  by  the 
winds  upon  the  Sicilian  shore,  observed  that,  far 
from  corresponding  to  the  alarming  representa- 
tions that  had  been  made  of  them,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  extremely  feeble  and  an  easy  prey.  On  his  return. 
he  described  what  he  had  seen,  and  also  the  beautiful  climate, 
the  wealth,  and  the  exuberant  fertility  of  this  island.     A  colony  of 


TETRADRACHM   OF   MOTYA.^ 


APHRODITE.' 


1  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo,  right  profile;  behind,  a  laurel-leaf.  Legend:  NASION.  On 
the  reverse,  a  seated  Silenos.     (Silver.) 

'  An  eagle,  standing.  A  PhcEnician  legend,  K1£3?D,  the  city's  name.  On  the  reverse,  a  crab. 
(Carthaginian  coin.) 

'  Aphrodite  Erykina,  seated  upon  her  throne,  holding  a  dove  in  her  right  hand;  before 
her,  Eros,  extending  his  arms  to  her.  Legend  :  EPYKINON.  Tetradrachm  of  Eryx.  On  the 
other  face  is  a  quadriga  crowned  by  a  Victory. 
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Chalkidians,  with   somo   of   the    mon    of   Naxos,  agreed   to   accom- 
pany- him  thither.     Thu^  landed  un  ih.    .i.^it  m  *(».ist  of  Sicily;  and 

on  the  bank  of  the  Akesines  (now 
called  the  Cantara),  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  which  later  stood 
Taiiroincnion,  they  founded  the 
city  ut'  Niixus  (7o5).  The  altar 
of  Apollo  which  they  erected  on 
the  shore  was  for  centuries  a 
kind  of  sanctuary  for  all  the 
Greeks  in  Sicily,  because  at  that  point  Greece  began  her  occu- 
pation of  Western  Europe.  Along  this  hospitable  shore,  where  the 
pilot  had  the   flames   or  the   snows   of   /Etna  for   a   landmark,   the 


TKTRAPKAtllM    <>l      -1  I!  \rfSF.' 
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Naxians  easily  made  their  way  from  the  Straits  of  Messina  to 
the  Syracusan  territory,  and  marked  their  road  with  the  cities  of 
Catana   and    Leontini. 

There  were  in  Sicily  four  distinct  populations,  —  the  Sikanians, 
an  Iberian  or  Keltic  tribe ;  the  Sikeloi,  probably  of  Pelasgic  origin ; 
the  Phoenicians,  who  occnpitd  s(.iiic  i)()iiiis  on  tin-  sca-cjoast ;  and 
lastly  the  Elymoi,  who  claimed  to  be  of  Trojan  origin,  but  in 
whom  the  Barbarian  element  prevailed.  The  Elymoi,  masters  of 
the  western  point  of  the  Sicilian  triangle,  dwelt  in  the  cities  of 
Egesta  and   Eryx,  —  the  latter  famous  on  account  of  the  temple. 

•  Woman's  head,  probably  the  nymph  Arct))oa!*a,  tdirroimdcd  by  dolphins;  ri«»ht  profile. 
Legend:  SYl'AKOSIGN.  The  hair  of  the  nymph  is  concealed  under  a  kekryphalos  of  a  very 
)H*caliar  form.  Ucvers*' :  a  bearded  figure  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  three  horses,  above  which 
iiovers  a  Victory.     Very  beautiful  execution. 

•  A  par«ley-leaf,  spread  out.  Reverse:  incuwtl  square  divided  into  twelve  compartraentii, 
of  which  six  are  m  relief.     (Silver.) 

•  The  River  Gelas,  [H'rsonifii^d  under  the  fonn  of  a  bull  with  bt^ardcd  human  face.  Legend : 
Ce.\A2.  Reverse:  woman,  wearing  a  long  chiton,  in  a  biga  passing  before  an  Ionic  column. 
(Tctradrachm.) 
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built  on  a  rocky  height  commanding  the  city,  which  Aineas,  it 
was  said,  had  erected  in  honor  of  his  mother,  Aphrodite ;  for 
which  reason,  also,  it  was  a  sanctuary  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Romans.  Before  the  Greeks  the  Sikeloi  fell  back  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island  and  towards  the  western  coast ;  the  Phoenicians, 
who  by  degrees  became  blended  with  the  Carthaginians,  occupied 
Motya,  Solous,  and  Panormos  (now  Palermo),  the  best  harbor  of 
the  entire  island. 

The  Dorians  quickly  followed  in  the  track  of  Theokles.  In 
734  B.  r.  a  pestilence  ravaged  Corinth,  and  the  Pythia,  being  con- 
sulted, ordered  a  de- 
scendant of  Temenos, 
Archias  by  name,  to 
go  into  exile.  This 
man  had  committed 
an  act  of  brutal  vio- 
lence against  Aktai- 
on,  a  Greek  youth, 
and  the  father  of 
the  victim,  being  unable  to  obtain  justice  on  his  son's  murderer, 
had  killed  himself  at  the  Isthmic  Games,  calling  upon  Poseidon  to 
avenge  the  crime.  The  Bakchiadai,  fearing  the  result  of  this  curse, 
compelled  Archias  to  obey  the  oracle,  and  he  departed,  taking  with 
him  a  band  of  Corinthians.  A  part  of  his  companions  he  left  on 
the  way  in  the  Island  of  Korkyra,  and  with  the  others  landed 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  Here  he  discovered  the  Island 
of  Ortygia,  not  quite  two  miles  in  circumference,  lying  at  the 
entrance  of  a  vast  harbor,  which  the  sea  had  excavated  behind 
it,  and  so  close  to  the  land  that,  at  a  later  day,  it  was  possible 
to  build  a  bridge  across.  In  after  ages  a  pure  and  abundant 
spring  of  water  in  this  island,  —  the  fountain  Arethousa,  —  inspired 
poets  with  graceful  legends.  Archias  founded  a  city  here,  which 
was  called  Syracuse  (Syrakousai,  or,  according  to  Thucydides,  Syra- 
kosios),  from  the  name  of  a  neighboring  lake  or  marsh,  Syrako. 
Its  admirable   position    soon   made   it   the   most  important  city  of 

*  Two  eagles  tearing  a  hare  which  they  hold  under  their  claws.  In  the  field  a  grasshopper. 
Reverse,  legend  :  AKPAFAS.  The  eponymous  hero,  Akragas,  son  of  Zeus  and  Asterope,  in  a 
quadriga;  above,  an  eagle  holding  a  serpent  in  its  claws;  underneath,  a  crab  on  its  back.  Tliis. 
superb  medallion  weighs  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
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Sicily.     Two  generations  had  st^ancly  passed  when  it  was  able  to 
throw   out  in   turn   its   superabundance   of   jx^pulation.   and    found 


ARCHAIAC  METOPK  OF  BELIN0U8.* 


upon  the  southern   coast  new  cities  to   drive  the  Phcenici  uis  from 
those  shores.^    The  door  was  now  open,  and  from   all  parts   men 

*  From  a  cast.  Perseus  lia<  Mizrd  Mcdoii'^a  by  tlic  hair,  and  i»  decapitating  her.  The 
Tiorgon  is  kneclinji,  and  holds  in  her  arms  I'l-rascs.  who  has  just  been  born  from  her  blood. 
Behind  Perseus  is  a  female  figure,  perhaps  representing  Athene.  This  metope,  one  of  tlie 
most  ancient  monuments  of  Greek  sculpture,  dates  fn>m  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century. 
(Sec  O.  Beundorf.  Die  Metopen  von  Selinunt,  pp.  H  and  0.3.) 

«  Akrai  in  664,  Kasmenai  in  644.  and  Kamarnia  in  5f);».  Tlie  fact  that  colonists  wert» 
immmoncd  from  every  side  explains  how  one  city  could  establish  so  many  colonies.     Thus  the 
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hastened  into  this  new  world.  As  some  modern  State  might  now  buy 
territory  from  a  king  on  the  African  coast,  so  the  people  of  Megara 
neirotiated  with  a  Sikeloian  chief  the  cession  of  a  site  for  a  new 
city  between  Leontini  and  Syracuse,  Megara  Hyblaia,  which  in  628 


RUINS   OF   SELINOUS.l 

gave  birth  to  Selinous,  "the  city  of  the  parsley."  The  skilful 
sailors  of  Rhodes  did  not  abandon  to  the  insular  and  continental 
Greeks  the  commerce  of  the  Western  seas.  Uniting  with  some 
Kretan  colonists,  they  built  Gela  (690  B.C.);  and  this  city  in  its 
turn  founded,  a  century  later,  upon  a  rock  whose  foot  is  bathed  by 

people  of  Zankle,  wishing  to  build  a  city  in  Sicily,  sent  into  Ionia,  and  doubtless  elsewhere,  to 
announce  their  intention  and  call  others  to  join  them  (Herodotos,  vi.  22). 

^  From  a  photograph.  See  E.  Renan,  Vingt  jours  en  Sicile,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
Nov.  15,  1875.  "Seven  temples,  of  which  five  are  enormous,  lie  there  upon  the  ground;  the 
diameter  of  the  columns  is  sometimes  as  much  as  eleven  feet,  and  everywhere  those  wonderful 
Doric  capitals,  the  most  beautiful  thing  ever  invented  by  man.  Nowhere  better  than  here  can 
one  see,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  tLose  divine  curves  attaining  peiiection.  Every  attempt, 
every  repeated  trial,  is  visible." 
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COIN  OP   HIMKKA.^ 


the  Akragas^  and  in  a  region  the  most  fertile  of  all  Sicily  (the  Val 
Mazzara),  Agragas,  the  Agrigentum  of  lloman  hi.stoiy,  ncnv  Girgeiiti, 
which  soon  became  the  rival  of  Syracuse.  Thus,  from  the  prom- 
ontory Pachynos  to  that  of  Lilybaion, 
the  southern  coast  was  covered  with 
Hellenic  cities,  neighbors  to  Carthage, 
across  the  Maltese  channel ;  so  that 
the  commercial  rivalry  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Phoenicians,  beginning 
far  eastward   in   the  Archipelago,  was 

continued   in    the  west,  in    the  other   basin   of   the  Mediterranean. 
We  must,  however,  observe  that  this  .southern  coast  of  Sicily,  loaded 

with  mountains, 
furrowed  by  tor- 
rents, and  having 
but  few  harbors, 
is  less  hospitable 
than  the  north- 
ern and  eastern 
coasts.  Thepro.s- 
perity  of  Agri- 
gentum, of  Gela, 
never    since    been 


rorx  OF  CAnTn\f;r. 


and   of    Selinous  were    exceptions   which   have 
repeated. 

In  the  north  of  the  island  there  were,  until  the  time  of  Tlnicv 
dides,  but  two  Greek  settlements,  —  Zankle,  "  the 
Sickle "  ^  (Messina),  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Cumae  and  Chalkis;  and  Himera,  which  SviKisans, 
together  with  colonists  from  Zankle,  audaciously  built 
in  close  vicinity  to  the  Phoenician  settlements  at 
Solous  and   Panormos.     It  is   fair   to   add   that  Phc«nicia,  at   this 


SAKlHtNYX.* 


*  Legend:  HFMER A.    Cock  looking  to  tlie  left.     Reve^M^,  crab.     (Diilrachm.) 

*  Head  of  Tanit,  the  Punic  Demcter,  with  a  wreath  with  wheat-ears,  left  profile.  Reverse, 
in  Punic  characters,  the  name  nf  Byrsa  (rty^K^).  or  lio/rah,  the  ancient  city  at  whose  ^ide 
Cartha^  ffrvyr  up.     Pejjasos.  flyinji  to  the  right.     (Electrum..) 

'  So  called  from  the  shape  of  its  harbor. 

*  Odyueus  and  Diomedes,  kneeling,  facing  each  other;  Iioth  are  helmeted,  and  carry  a 
buckler  on  the  left  arm.  Tlie  two  heroes  have  the  same  attitude  as  on  a  va«e-painting  which 
reprosentji  them  at  the  moment  they  are  about  to  seize  u{)on  the  Palladion.  (Scarabseus  of 
sardonyx  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  9  milHm.  by  11.     Calalugue,  No.  1,832.) 
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time  assailed  by  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  was  not  able  to  bring  aid 
to  her  remote  colonies.  Her  decline  was  beginning,  and  the  time 
of  Carthaginian  greatness  had    not   yet  come.     Between  these  two 


ODYSSEUS    OFFERING    THE    CUP   TO    POLYPHEMOS.* 

periods  occurred  the  easy  seizure  of  Sicily  by  the  Greeks,  the  west- 
ern extremity  being  excepted,  whence  the  Carthaginians  never 
allowed  themselves  to  be  dislodged.  There,  they  held  only  the 
edge  of  the  island ;  but  they  held  it  so  well  that  it  required  the 
heavy  blows  of  Rome  to  make  them  let  it  go  four  centuries  later. 

^  Archaic  cylix,  in  the  Cabinet  de  France.  Polyphemos  at  the  right  is  seated  on  a  rock, 
holding  in  his  hands  two  human  legs.  Odysseus,  standing,  presents  to  him  the  cup,  and  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  aid  of  three  of  his  comrades,  drives  a  stake  into  the  eye  of  the  Cyclops. 
The  serpent  above  and  the  fish  below  these  figures  serve  merely  to  fill  the  space. 
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From  Lilybaion  the  African  coast  where  stood  the  city  of  Carthage 
can  be  seen,  and  around  this  promontory  pass  all  vessels  entering 
this  interior  sea,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  which  lies  within  the  oppo- 
site coasts  of  Africa,  Sardinia,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  Greek  colonizji- 
tion  had  always  great  difficulty  in  making  its  way  through  tliis 
special  domain  of  the  Carthaginian  navy. 

The  history  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Ital}'  divides  itself  into 
two  periods :  the  one  beginning  in  the  eighth  century  B.  c.  can  be 
the  object  of  no  doubt ;  the  other,  going  back  as  far  as  the  twelfth, 
has  all  the  historic  probabilities  against  it.  Doubtless  it  may  l)e 
the  fact  tliat  in  the  time  following  the  Trojan  war,  after  11i  it 
great  shock  to  Greece,  bands  of  Hellenes,  driven  out  by  the  re\(»- 
lutions  which  were  taking  place  in  the  mother-country,  made  a 
landing  on  the  Italian  coasts.  But  the  story  of  the  settlement  of 
Diomedes  and  his  companions  in  Daunia  or  among  the  Veneti, 
who  as  late  as  Strabo's  time  continued  to  sacrifice  to  him  a  white 
horse ;  of  the  companions  of  Nestor  at  Pisa ;  of  Idomeneus  at 
Salentina  (although  Knossos  in  Krete  showed  his  tomb) ;  of  Phi- 
loktetes  at  Petelia  and  at  Thurii ;  of  Epeios  at  Metapontum ;  of 
Odysseus  at  Scylacium ;  of  Evander,  of  Tibur,  of  Telegonos,  sons  of 
Odysseus,  in  Latium,  at  Tusculum,  Tibur,  PraBneste,  Ardea.  etc. — 
these  legends  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  but  poetic  fictions,  iii\< nitd 
by  the  rhapsodists  to  give  these  cities  an  illustrious  origin. 

Nothing  was  lacking  that  could  add  credibility  to  these  illus- 
trious genealogies,  neither  the  songs  of  the  poets,  nor  the  blind 
or  self-interested  credulity  of  the  historians,  nor  oven  the  venerated 
relics  of  the  heroes.  On  the  banks  of  iIk  Nuinicius  the  contem- 
poraries of  Augustus  visited  the  tomb  of  Aineias,  worshipped  as 
Jupiter  Indiges,  and  Roman  consuls  and  pontiffs  offered  annual  sac- 
rifices there.  Circeii  showed  the  cup  of  Odysseus  and  the  tomb  of 
his  comrade  Flpcnor ;  Lavinium,  the  indestructible  vessel  of  Aineias 
and  his  Penalc.< .  Thurii.  the  how  and  arrows  of  Herakk's,  givMi 
by  Philoktetes;  Macdla.  tlir  tMinl)  oi  that  lit  TO  ;  Mctiipontuin,  tin- 
iron  tools  used  by  Epeios  in  tin-  construction  of  the  horse  of  Troy; 
Luceria,  the  annor  of  Diomedes ;  Maleventum,  the  head  of  Kaly- 
don's  wild  boar;  Cuma),  the  tusks  of  the  Erymanthaian  boar. 
Similarly,  the  Armenians  to  this  day  Iwlieve  that  the  remains  of 
the  Ark  may  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Traza. 
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SILVER   COIN.* 


No  one  now  believes  in  these  fabulous  origins ;  and  even  were 
we  to  regard  as  authentic  these  early  settlements  of  the  Greek 
race  in  Italy,  no  historic  importance 
could  be  attached  to  them ;  for,  remain- 
intr  without  relations  to  the  mother- 
country,  they  lost  the  character  of 
Hellenic  cities,  and  when  the  Greeks 
arrived  in  the  eighth  century  b.  c, 
they  found  no  trace  of  these  colonies. 
To  this  class  of  legendary  narratives  belong  the  traditions  as  to  the 
Trojan  Antenor,  founder  of  Padua,  and  Aineias,  bringing  into 
Latium  the  palladion  of  Troy.  The  Roman  nobles 
made  it  a  point  to  date  from  the  Trojan  war, 
as  those  of  Europe  from  the   Crusades. 

According  to  Herodotos,  the  first  Greeks  estab- 
lished in  lapygia  were  Kretans,  driven  by  a 
tempest  upon  those  shores.  Delighted  with  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  he  says,  they  burned  their 
vessels  and  built  Iria,  in  the  interior.  But  the 
most  ancient  Greek  colony  whose  settlement  is 
thoroughly  historic  is  that  of  the  Chalkideans,  founders  of  Cumae. 
Led  by  Hippokles  and  Megasthenes,  they  made  their  way,  says 
tradition,  across  unknown  seas,  guided  in  the  day-time  by  a 
dove,  and  in  the  night  by  a  mysterious  sound  of  brass.* 
Attracted  by  the  splendid  bays  of  Misenum  and  Puteoli,  and  by 
the  fertility  of  the  volcanic  lands  of  Campania,  "the  happy," 
they  founded  the  city  of  Cumge,  without  taking  account  of  the 
rumors  current  as  to  the  giant  Typhaon,  whom  Zeus  had  hurled 
down  to  Tartaros,  where  his  immense  body  stretched  from  the 
Phlegraean  Fields  as  far  as  Sicily,  and  his  mouth  vomited  flames 
at  Etna.*  Built  on  a  promontory  overlooking  the  sea  and  the 
neighboring    plains   opposite   the   Island   of    Ischia,    Cumae   had   a 


etruscan  coin 
(popdloxia).2 


*  Coin  of  Cumae.    Head  of  nymph,  right  profile.    Reverse :  KYMAION,  in  retrograde  leters. 
Shell  and  a  grain  of  barley. 

*  Wild  boar.     The  reverse  of  this  coin  is  a  smooth  surface,  withoat  stamp  of  any  kind, 
or  any  form  of  the  incused  square. 

*  Strabo,  v.  4,  4  :  vaaav  eWt  irpftr^irrarr]  rav  re  StKeXdcuf  Koi  tS>p  'iTokueriitaw.     With  the 
Chalkideans  were  also  emigrants  from  Kyme,  in  Asia  Minor,  near  Homer's  birthplace. 

*  Pindar,  Pythics,  i.  29-50. 
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prosperity  so  rapid  that  she  became  a  metropolis  in  turn,^  and 
was  able  to  aid,  in  the  iimt  of  Porsenna,  Rome  and  the  Latins 
in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Etruscans  of  the  North,  and  also, 
in  her  own  quarrel,  struggle  with  those  of  Campania.  The  naval 
battle  of  the  year  74  b.  c,  fought  by  the  Italiot  and  Sicilian 
Greeks  against  the  Etrusciins  and  Carthaginians,  was  heard  of 
in   Greece,   where   Pindar   celebrated   it   in   verse :  — 

"Grant,  I  beseech  thee,  son  of  Kronos,  that  the  Phoenician  and 
the  army  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  since  they  have  seen  the  lamentable 
disgrace  of  their  ships  that  befell  them  before  Cumse,  may  remain 

fllAkC/vOAEI/^OAl£/s/fo{ 

k  A  I  T  O  I    1  V  R  4  <c  o  (  I  o  I 
TOlAlTVl^  A/vAPOKV/v\A£ 

IM8CBIPTION  OH   TIXK   UKLMKT   CO.NSECUATKD   UY   UIKBO.* 

in  a  peaceful  home;  such  sufferings  they  endured,  overpowered  by 
the  leader  of  the  Syracusans,  who  from  their  swift-sailing  galleys 
cast  their  youth  into  the  sea,  freeing  Greece  from  bitter  slavery." 

Hiero,  the  king  of  Syracuse,  made  an  offering  to  Olympian  Zeus 
of  the  helmet  of  one  of  the  lucumons  killed  in  this  battle,  after 
having  engraved  upon  it  the  following  inscription :  "  Hiero  and  the 
Syracusans  have  consecrated  to  Zeus  the  Tyrrhenian  arms  taken 
at  CumcB.'" 

But  in  420  B.C.  the  Samnites  entered  the  great  Campanian 
city.  Notwithstanding  the  Barbarians,  however,  and  remote  though 
she  was  from  the  mother-country,  Cumae  long  remained  Greek  in 
speech,  manners,  and  traditions;  and  every  time  that  danger 
menaced  Greece,  she  saw  the  statues  of  her  gods  shed  tears, — 
a   fitting  return  of  gratitude  for  Pindar's  songs. 

>  Cumie  founded  Dikaiarchia  (Piiteoli).  wliicli    sorvcd   as  her  seaport,  and  Partbenopc 

(Ni  ilpoHs),    which    eclipwtl    In  r.       N':!].!.'^    (uijiHi.l    al^i    ;uiinii','    Ih  I     founders   Atll«iii;iliS    ami 

Kri-trians.  The  latter  were  lirsl  t■»tublt^lK-d  in  ilie  Isliuul  of  l^chii^  wlienco  they  were  ilri\eii 
by  a  volcanic  eruption  (Slralw,  v.  4,  »). 

"  Krc»rn  Kohl,  Inscriptinnrx  Graeeae  nntiqulxsimnr.  No.  610.  In  Greek  h'tters  this  is: 
*IdfMir  6  ^ttyon*ptot  itat  roii  ivpaxoatoi  ry  Ai  Tvp[p]dv  Air^  Ki^/iar.  By  the  wuni  Tvpov',  for  Tvppjra. 
we  should  understand  the  Tyrrlu-nian  wea[ions. 

•  Pindar,  Pi/lh.,  i.  1.36  et  nrq.  This  helmet  wa-  fdiiitd  in  IM  7  io  the  bed  of  the  .Alpbeios 
and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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COIK  OF  SYBAUIS.^ 


Upon  this  volcanic  soil,  near  the  Phlegraean  Fields  and  the 
gloom V  Avernus,  the  Greeks  felt  themselves  at  the  gates  of  hell. 
Cumae,  where,  according  to  Homer,  Odysseus  had  been  able  to 
call  up  the  dead,  became  the  abode  of  one  of  the  most  renowned 
sibyls  and  female  magicians  in 
Italy ;  yearly,  numerous  and  ter- 
rified pilgrims  visited  the  holy 
place,  —  to  the  great  profit  of 
its  inhabitants.  Here  also  in 
this  outpost  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion, amid  these  lonians  so  full 
of  the  Homeric  spirit,  were  elaborated  the  legends  which  brought 
into  Italy  so  many  of  the  heroes  of  Greece. 

The  Dorians,  powerful   in  Sicily,  were  not  numerous  in  Italy ; 
but  they  possessed  Tarentura,  on  a  gulf   where  the  murex,  which 

furnished  the  famous  purple  dye  of  the 
ancients,  was  more  abundant  and  of 
better  quality  than  elsewhere  in  Euro- 
pean seas.^  This  city  rivalled  Sybaris 
and  Krotona  in  power  and  wealth,  and 
preserved  its  independence  longer  than 
they.*  Rich  offerings  placed  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  still  attested  her  victories  over  the  lapygians,  the 
Messapians,  and  the  Peucetians.  Also  she  erected  to  her  gods,  to 
symbolize  her  courage,  statues  of  colossal  height,  and  always  in 
attitudes  of  fighting ;  but  they  could  not  defend  her  against  Rome, 
and  the  conqueror,  razing  her  walls,  left  her  in  derision  these 
images  of  her  warrior  gods.  A  Tarentine  Archytas  ranks  with 
the  Greek  philosophers.  As  a  general  he  more  than  once  led  his 
countrymen  to  victory;  he  was  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Plato,  and  a  man  of  high  integrity  in  public  and  private  life.     He 

*  In  retrograde  letters :  2V,  initials  of  the  word  "^vfiapirStv.  Bull  turning  his  head.  Reverse, 
same  animal  incised.     (Silver.) 

2  On  the  founding  of  Tarentum,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  486  ;  and  p.  173  the  murex. 

*  Head  of  the  Lakinian  Here,  front  face,  the  head  adorned  with  a  tall  stephane,  or  crown. 
Reverse,  KP0TQNL\TAN.  Herakles,  holding  a  vase,  seated  on  a  rock ;  at  his  feet,  his  club  and 
Uon's  skin.     (Silver.) 

*  Livy,  xxvii.  16.  Strabo  says  (vi.  3,  4)  :  'crxva-av  it  irvre  ol  Tapavrlvoi  Kaff  vnep^dX^. 
The  wealth  of  Tarentum  came  from  its  fisheries,  its  fine  woollen  manufactures,  and  its  harbor 
—  the  best  on  the  southern  coast. 
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was  also  famous  as  a  mathematician^  and  solved  the  problem  of 
the  doubling  of  the  cube ;  his  wooden  flying  dove  was  the  object 
of  great  adniiratiun.  We  have  sixty  fragments  that  bear  hi.s 
name,  but  the  authenticity  of  them  all  is  not  certain. 

Ancona,   founded   about    380   n.  c.    in   Picenum   by   Syracusans 

who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the  elder  Dionysios,  was  also  Dorian. 

Of  the  Achaian  colonies,  the  most  flourishing  was  Sybaris,  whose 

inhabiumts  at  first  had  not  the  characteristics  by  which  they  were 

laiiT  known,  'riicli-  activity  cor- 
responded to  the  fertility  of  their 
soil ;  they  made  many  conquests, 
plunged  boldly  into  the  deptlis 
of  the  Sila,  the  much-dreaded 
forest  which  covered  the  south- 
ern Apennines,  and  crossed  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  to  found,  on  the  opposite  coast,  twenty-five  colonies. 
It  was  said  that  Sybaris  could  arm  three  hundred  thousand  com- 
batants,—  a  statement  manifestly  much  exaggerated.  But  in  510 
the  city  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  men  of  Krotona.  All 
Ionia,  wiiirh  had  trading  relations  with  her,  wept  hi  downfall, 
and  the  Milesians  put  on  garments  of  mourning.  The  territory 
of  Sybaris  once  gave  back  a  hundred-fold;^  but  it  is  now  only  a 
desolate  and  marshy  sea-shore.  Laos,  which  the  Lucanians  destroyed 
after  a  great  victory  over  the  confederated  Greeks,  and  Po.seidonia, 
whose  stately  ruins  have  made  famous  the  now  deserted  city  of 
Paestum,  were  colonies  of  Sybaris,  "  Being  conquered  by  the  Luca- 
nians," says  Athenaeus,*  ''the  Greeks  of  Poseidonia  by  degrees 
lost  their  Hellenic  character  ;  they  even  forgot  their  language, 
and  became  like  their  masters.  However,  they  preserved  a  Greek 
festival.  Every  year  they  met  together  to  reciill  the  past  and 
their  lost  nationality ;  then  separated,  weeping,"  —  a  sad  and  touch- 
ing custom,  and  one  attesting  the  harshness  of  their  servitude. 

Other  Achaians  had  settled  at  Metapontum,  which  owed  great 
wealth   to  its  agriculture   and   to   its   harbor,  which    is   now  only 


'  Lauri'llcfi  hi-atl  of  AphrrKlitc.  right  profilf ;  U'liiml  it,  the  letter  M.     lieverse :  ATKQN* 
Right  arm  holding  a  palm ;  uhuvu,  twu  aUrii.     (Uroozc.) 
■  Varro.  De  Re  nut.,  I  44. 
•  xiv   31. 
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a  lagoon.^  Fifteen  columns,  still  united  by  their  architraves,  mark 
the  site  of  its  akropolis.  Krotona  had  a  prosperity  as  rapid  as 
that  of  Sybaris,  its  rival,  but  of  more  durable  character.  Its  walls 
enclosed  a  space  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  —  twice  that  of  Sybaris : 
a  fact  indicating  a  corresponding  superiority  in  population;  and 
the  fame  of  its  athlete,  Milon  of  Krotona,  leads  us  to  believe  that 


,k  ;   ,.:a>JaUMmi, ','ti^'l^''-  '  .V-  !  ' 


REMAINS   OF   A   TEMPLE    AT   METAPONTCM.' 

its  inhabitants  were  more  active  than  the  Sybarites.  Six  miles 
distant  from  the  city  stood  the  famous  temple  of  the  Lakinian 
Here ;  of  this  edifice  one  Doric  column  alone  remains  standing, 
and  the  promontory  bears,  like  Cape  Sounion,  the  name  of  Capo 
delle  colonne.  To  have  access  to  both  seas  which  bathe  Southern 
Italy,  Krotona  crossed  the  Apennines  and  established  colonists  on 
the  Terinaian  Gulf  (Hipponiates  Sinus),  who  found  there  aban- 
doned copper  mines  of  ancient  date.  One  of  her  citizens,  Phayllos, 
was   in   command   at    Salamis   of   the    only   galley   sent    from   the 


*  Lago  di  Santa  Pelagina.  At  low  water  remains  of  ancient  constructions  can  be  seen 
under  the  sea.     (See  p.  149.) 

2  From  Melaponie,  by  the  Due  de  Luynes,  pi.  iii.  These  ruins  are  now  called  Taoola 
dei  Paladini. 
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western  seas  to  the  great  battle  for  libtTt} .     The  tyrants  of  Syracuse 
three   times   captured    Krotoiia,   and    sli<     liad    lost   all    importance 

w\nm  .she  liiially  fell   into  the  hands  of 
the  lioinans. 

The  loiiians  had  only  two  cities  in 
Magna  Graecia,  —  Eleia,  famous  for  its 
school  of  philt)-()i»li\ .  and  Thurii  (Thou- 
roi,  or  Thourion),  founded  chiefly  by  the 
Athenians.  Hostile  to  the  Luainians  and  to  Tarentum,  Thurii, 
like  its  metropolis,  early  became  an  ally  of  Rome. 

The  Lokrians  founded  Epizephyrian  (or  western)  Lokris,  almost 
at  the  extremiiN    "i    Bruttium.      They   early   attacked   and    plun- 
dered  the    original    hdiabiUmts, 
with  whom   they  had  sworn    to 
preserve   peace;   some,  however, 
of   the   native    /Enotrians    were 
admitted  into  the  new  city,  and 
in  turn  the  people  of  Lokris  ac- 
cepted  and    preserved   many   of 
their  customs.      To  obtain   har- 
mony after  long-continued  dissensions,  the  new  city  consulted  the 
oracle    of    Delphi,   and    was    ordered    to    find    a    legislator.      The 

shepherd  ZaltMikos'  was  the  person  se- 
lected, .111(1  it  was  asserted  that  Athene 
ill-piled  liiin.  and  dictated  the  laws  to 
him  in  a  di*  am.  These  he  wrote  out 
and  pronmlgated  in  644  B.  c,  forty  years 
before  Drako ;  and  the  code  had  all  the 
severity  of  the  Greek  law-maker's.  It  began  with  a  magnificent 
preamble  upon  the  Divinity.  "  The  construction  of  the  world,"  he 
said,  ''proves  the  divine  existence;"  and  he  indicated  the  virtues 

*  Woman's  head,  perhaps  Torina(Tercine),  right  profile;  IcgeDd:  TEPINAIQN.  Kevcrae: 
a  seated  Victory,  holdinjr  a  dove  on  her  right  hand.     (Silver.) 

'  IIelmet4*d  head  of  Athene,  right  profile,  the  helmet  adorned  with  a  figure  of  tho 
monster  Sk ylla.  Reverse :  eOYPlON.  Bull  threatening  with  his  horns ;  in  the  exergue,  ft  fish. 
(SUvcr.) 

*  This  is  the  version  of  Suidas,  «.  r.  Diudorus  (xii.  20)  represents  him  as  a  man  of 
distinguished  origin,  —  wliich  is  more  probahle. 

*  ZKY2.  Laurelled  head  of  Zeu!»,  right  pn>filc.  Reverse:  AOKPQN.  Peace  seated,  facing 
left,  holding  a  cndticeiis.     In  the  exergtie,  tra<"es  of  the  le<r«'nd  EIPHNH.     (Drachma.) 

Note.  —  llie  engraving  opposite  is  from  Att'taponte,  by  the  Due  de  Luynes,  pL  iL 
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which  the  gods  demand  of  citizens  and  of  magistrates.  The  prin- 
cipal magistrate  of  the  city  bore  the  name  kosniopolos,  to  remind  all 
men  that  social  life  consisted  in  order  and  harmony.  It  was  this 
people  who,  according  to  Demosthenes,  remained  so  much  attached 
to  their  ancient  laws  that  the  citizen  wishing  to  propose  any  change 
presented   himself   in  the  assembly   with   a   rope   round   his   neck. 

If  his  proposition  was  accepted,  his  life 
was  saved ;  but  if  rejected,  he  was  put 
to  death  on  the  spot. 

The  Chalkidians  had  founded  Zan- 
kle ;  ^  and  to  be  entirely  masters  of  the 
strait,  they  built  on  the  other  shore  a 
city,  whose  name  shows  that  they  comprehended  the  former  rmion 
of  island  and  mainland,  —  Rhegion  (Rhegium),  "the  city  of  the 
bursting  asunder."  The  date  is  that 
of  the  First  Messenian  War,  and 
men  who  had  been,  followers  of 
Aristodemos  were  among  the  col- 
onists of  Rhegion.  The  city  ac- 
cepted laws  from  Charondas,  who 
was  also  legislator  for  Katana,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Zaleukos,  and, 
like  the  latter,  begins  his  code  with  a  preamble  of  great  moral  dig- 
nity. But  it  may  be  feared  that  this  declaration  as  to  the  duties 
of  the  citizen  is  the  work  of  some-  Pythagorean  of  a  later  age. 

The  great  Achaian  goddess  Here,  the  Roman  Juno,  had  on 
the  Lakinian  promontory,  in  the  territory  of  Krotona,  six  miles 
south  of  the  city,  a  famous  temple,  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Magna 
Graecia ;  and  here  were  celebrated '  the  festivals  which  sealed  the 
alliance  of  the  new-comers  with  the  former  masters  of  the  country. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  all  these  cities  grew  very  rapidly,  and 
in  a  few  years  became  States,  counting  their  fighting  men  by  the 
hundred   thousand.      It   was   not   merel}^  the  favorable  climate  of 

*  See,  Vol.  I.  p.  497,  how  Zankle  became  ^lessina. 

2  Coin  of  the  Messenians,  in  genere.  ME22HNIQN.  Veiled  and  turret-crowned  head  of 
Kybele,  right  profile.  Reverse,  Zeus  of  Ithome,  standing,  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  his  raised 
right  band,  and  on  his  extended  left  arm  an  eagle ;  before  him,  a  tripod ;  behind  him,  a  wreath. 

'  Heads  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  accolees.  Apollo  wears  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  Artemis 
a  diadem.     Reverse  :  PHFINQN.     The  tripod  of  Apollo.     (Bronze.) 
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Magna  GrsBcia,  or  the  fertility  of  tlie  soil,  —  which  in  the  valleys 
and  plains  of  the  two  Calabrias  surpassed  that  of  Sicily,  —  nor 
even  the  wisdom  of  their  legislators,  Charondas,  Zaleukos,  Parme- 
nides,  and  Pythagoras,  which  wrought  this  marvel,  but  the  saga- 
cious policy  which  freely  admitted  to  rights  of  citizenship  all 
strangers,*    and    transformed    for    several    centuries    the    Pelasgic 

populations  of  Southern  Italy  into  a  great 
Greek  people.  Doubtless  distinctions  estab- 
lished themselves,  and  there  were  probably 
in  the  capitals  plebeians  and  nobles,  in  the 
country  serfs  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  con- 
quered cities  subjects ;  these  diflferenct's,  how- 
ever, for  long  years  did  not  prevent  union  and  strength.  By  this 
means  it  was  —  by  this  assimilation  of  victors  and  vanquished  — 
that  Rome  also  grew.  But  Rome  pre- 
served discipline  ;  while  the  cities  of  Mag- 
na Graacia,  threatened  by  Carthage  and 
Syracuse,  by  the  Sicilian  tyrants  and  the 
£peirot  kings,  incessantly  disturbed  by 
the  Italian  Gauls  and  the  Samnites,  and 
especially  by  the  Lucanians,  did  not  escape  from  domestic  dissen- 
sions,—  the   endemic   ill  to   which  Greek   cities   were  subject,  and 


DRACHMA.* 
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•  Polyhius,  ii.  39;  Diodorus,  xH.  9.  Sybaris  held  dominion  over  four  neighlwringr  peoples 
and  twenty-five  towns,  says  Stralx)  (vi.  1,  13).  Tlu-re  must  be  great  exaggeration  in  his  state- 
ment of  three  hundred  thousand  fighting-men,  but  the  numl)er  of  the  inhabitants  must  have 
been  very  much  greater  than  in  tlic  cities  of  Greece  Proper.  At  certain  festivals  Sybaris 
gathered  no  less  than  five  thousand  horsemen,  —  four  times  as  many  as  Athens  ever  had  ( Athe- 
ncus,  xii.  17  and  18;  l)io<lorus,  fiagm.  of  Ixjok  viii. ;  Scymnos,  340).  The  same  was  tin.-  «.f 
Krotona.  The  Pelasgians  of  Lucania  and  Hruttium  showe«l  as  mueh  readiness  as  did  those 
of  Greece  in  allowing  themselves  to  Ix;  absorlwd  by  the  Hellenes,  in  adopting  their  language 
and  manners,  and  for  the  same  reasons ;  namely,  a  community  of  origin,  or  at  K*ast  close  kin- 
ship. This  Hellenic  influence  was  so  strong  that,  notwithstanding  later  Roman  colonics,  Cala- 
bria, like  .Sicily,  long  remained  a  Greek  laml.  As  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  of  our  era  the  Greek  language  was  still  spok»>n  there.  In  respect  to  the  pn)sperity 
of  thes««  cities,  it  was  due,  more  than  has  been  usually  supposed,  to  the  same  causes  which  were 
favorable  to  (Jreek  coK»nies  in  general.  Masters  of  all  the  shores  of  the  great  Mediterranean 
basin,  the  Gn-eks  held  in  their  hands  the  tommerce  of  three  <ontinents.  Their  cities  were 
unitiHl  by  constant  relations,  and  every  point  in  this  immense  circle  profited  by  the  advantages 
of  all  the  others.  The  pnisjK'rity  of  Tarentum,  Sylwirls,  and  Syracuse  corresponded  with  tliat 
of  I.«ontini,  Smyrna,  Miletos,  and  Cyrene. 

•  Head  of  .\rtemis  or  of  Chloris.  right  profile,  with  ear-jewels  and  a  wreath  of  olive-leaves. 
Keverse:  lion  standing;  legend,  MAZSA  (for  Maaaaktm-vv).     (Drachma  of  Massalia.) 

•  Ilewl  of  Demetcr,  right  profile,  surrounded  by  dolphins.     Reverse,  Pegasos  galloping. 
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still  further  were  enfeebled   by  rivalries  with  one   another,  which 
prepared  for  Rome  an   easy  victory. 

The  settlements  established  by  the  Greeks  in  Italy  and  in 
Sicily  opened  to  this  people,  at  once  rapacious  and  bold,  the 
western   basin   of   the   Mediterranean.     About   629  b.  c.  a  Samian 

vessel,  driven  by  storms  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  landed  at  Tar- 
tessos,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Betis, — 
a  country  rich  in  silver  mines,  and 
one  of  the  great  markets  of  Phoe- 
nicia. "  Returning  home,"  says  Herod- 
otos  (iv.  152),  "these  men  gained 
from  their  cargo  profits  so  immense  that,  having  set  apart  a 
tenth  of  their  gains,  amounting  to  six  talents,  they  made  a  brazen 
krater,  ornamented  with  heads  of  grif- 
fins, and  dedicated  it  in  the  temple 
of  Here,  having  placed  under  it  three 
colossal  kneeling  figures  of  brass  seven 
cubits  in  height  (ten  feet)."  But  the 
Samians  did  not  know  how  to  profit 
by  this  discovery.  The  Phokaians, 
less  timid  as  sailors,  in  their  turn  reached  Tartessos,  and  found  a 
welcome  from  the  king  of  that  city,  who  was  probably  hostile  to  the 
Phoenicians.  This  king,  Arganthonips,  who  lived  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  says  Herodotos,  "  solicited  them  to  abandon-  Ionia 
and  settle  in  any  part  of  his  territory  they  should  choose ;  find- 
ing, however,  that  he  could  not  persuade  them  to  accept  his  offer, 
and  hearing  from  them  of  the  increasing  power  of  the  Median 
king,  he  gave  them  money  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  wall 
around  their  city ;  and  he  gave  it  unsparingly,  for  the  wall  is 
many  stadia  in  circumference,  and  is  entirely  built  of  large  and 
well-compacted  stones." 

The  head  is  formed  b\'  a  Kabeiros  seated,  his  hands  touching  his  feet;  underneath  a  strigil. 
Legend,  two  Keltiberian  letters.     (Drachma.) 

1  The  tree  of  the  Hesperides,  loaded  with  fruit ;  on  the  right,  Herakles,  standing,  covered 
■with  the  lion's  skin ;  his  left  hand  resting  on  his  club ;  at  the  left  a  nymph,  standing,  with  hands 
extended.     Reverse,  a  branch  of  silphium.     (Archaic  tetradrachm.) 

^  Eagle's  head,  holding  a  serpent  in  the  beak ;  above,  an  ornament  shaped  like  a  finial ; 
the  whole  in  an  incused  square.  Reverse,  branch  of  silphium;  before  it  a  lion's  head. 
(Archaic  tetradrachm.) 
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In  one  of  these  expeditions  towards  the  west  the  Phokaiann 
were  driven  towards  Corsica,  and  thence  to  the  Gallic  coast,  where 
they  founded  Massalia'  (Marseilles),  about  600  u.  c.  The  Greeks 
tell  a  graceful  story  of  the  origin  of  this  city.  A  Phokaian  mer- 
chant, Euxenos  by  name,  visited  the  territory  of  the  Segobriges, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone.  The  chief  of  this  people,  Nann, 
welcomed  the  stranger,  and  bade  him  to  a  feast  given  on  occasion 
of  his  daughter's  marriage.  At  the  close  of  the  repast  the  young 
girl  appeared,  bearing  a  cup  of  wine,  which  she  was,  according  to 
custom,  to  offer  to  that  one  of  her  suitors  whom  she  preferred. 
For  some  reason,  or  perhaps  by  chance,  the  girl  stopped  before 
the  Greek*  stranger  and  offered  to  him  the  cup.  The  Segobrigian 
chief  accepted  Euxenos  as  his  son-in-law,  and  gave  him  as  dowry 
the  shore  on  which  he  had  landed.  Occurrences  of  this  kind 
were  probably  not  rare.  Marseilles  sprang  up  around  this  natu- 
ral harbor ;  from  that  remote  day  its  prosperity  has  constantly 
increased,  and  it  is  now  the  richest  of  the  surviving  colonies  of 
ancient  Greece.  This  city  in  its  turn  threw  out  settlements  along 
the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  of  which  the  most  important  was 
Emporeion,  —  a  double  city,  with  the  Greek  town  on  the  coast,  and 
an  Iberian  settlement  on  the  inland  side ;  the  two  being  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  wall.  In  Spain  also  a  colony  from  Zak3'n- 
thos  founded  Sagounton  (Saguntum)  at  an  unknown  date. 

The  Greeks  also  had  important  settlements  in  Africa,  so  that 
none'  of  the  Mediterranean  shores  escaped  their  colonizing  genius. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Dorians  had  occupied  the  volcanic  Island 
of  Thera  (Santorin).  Grinos,  king  of  the  island,  says  Herodotos, 
went  to  Delphi,  carrying  a  hecatomb  to  offer  to  Apollo,  and 
being  accompanied  by  several  citizens,  among  others  Battos,  son 
of  Polymnestos.  As  the  king  was  consulting  the  oracle  on  other 
affairs,  the  Pythia  suddenly  interposed,  admonishing  him  to  build 
a  city  in  Libya.  But  he  answered  that  he  was  too  old  and  heavy 
to  undertake  the  task,  and  directed  attention  to  Battos  as  a  more 
suitiible  person.  This  was  all  that  passed  at  the  time,  and  the 
Therans  departed ;  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  oracle,  neither 
knowing  in  what  part  of  the  world  Libya  was,  nor  daring  to  send 

Note.  —  The  illuittraUon  on  the  opposite  page  is  from  a  photograph  taken  during  the 
erupUoo  of  December,  1866. 
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out  a  colony  on  an  uncertainty.  But  for  seven  years  after  this 
no  rain  fell  in  the  island,  and  every  tree  except  one  was  withered 
up.  Then  the  inhabitants  again  consulted  the  oracle,  and  the 
Pythia  reminded  them  that  they  had  been  disobedient  to  the  will 
of  Apollo.  Upon  this  the  people  of  Thera  set  themselves  in 
search  of  some  man  who  could  tell  them  where  Libya  was;  and 
obtaining  information   in  Krete,  they  sent  out  two  fifty-oared  gal- 


TOMBS   IN  THE    NECROFOUS   OF   KYRENE.* 

leys  under  Battos.  Thus  was  founded  the  city  of  Kyrene  (632 
B.  c),  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  delightful  regions  of  Africa. 
Four  other  settlements  were  soon  made,  —  Apollonia,  the  port  of 
Kyrene,  Barke,  Taucheira,  and  Hesperis.  These  cities  subjected 
to  their  influence  the  surrounding  nomads  over  an  extent  of  three 
degrees  of  longitude,  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  the  Greater 
Syrtis.  This  period  is  much  later  than  the  purely  legendary  age ; 
but  still  the  poets  created  from  this  event  a  myth  which  was 
current    throughout    the     Greek    world.      Their    story    was    that 

^  From  Smith  and  Porcher,  History  of  the  Recent  Discoveries  (U  Cyrene  (1864),  pi.  xvL 
This  row  of  tombs  is  in  the  necropolis  north  of  Kyrene. 
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Kyrene  was  a  beautiful  young  girl  of  Thessaly,  beloved  by 
Apollo,  and  transported  by  him  upon  a  golden  chariot  into 
Libya,  lln  creative  power  of  the  popular  imagination  is  never 
arrested  by  the  twiliglit  of  history,  and  in  the  seventh  century 
Ix'fore  Christ  we  are  not  }et  in  full  day. 

About  the  year  050  B.  c.  adventurers  from  Karia  and  Ionia 
took  service  with  Psammetichus,  one  of  the  chiefs  who  divided 
Egypt   after  the  expulsion  of   the  Ethiopian  dynasty.      They  had 

iNsrniiiK'N   iNORAVFn  at  iPSAMnoi'L  i\  honor  of  psAMMrTinics. 

assisted  him  in  overthrowing  his  rivals,  and  as  this  king,  of  Lib- 
yan origin,  did  not  feel  the  hatred  of  foreigners  characterizing 
the  ancient  Pharaohs,  he  recognized  the  services  of  the  Greeks 
by  freely  admitting  them  to  his  country.  A  crowd  of  Greeks 
hastened  thither,  and  when  a  band  of  warriors  emigrated  from 
Egypt  to  avoid  the  obnoxious  strangers,  Psammetichus  led  a 
Greek  force  against  them;  we  read  at  this  day  at  Abou-Simbel 
(Ipsamboul  I.'  ill  Nubia,  the  inscription  that  was  engraved  on  the 
thigh  of  the  Colossus  of  Rameses  in  memory  of  this  expedition. 
He  gave  them  lands  in  the  Delta,  at  the  west,  on  the  Canopic 
branch,  where  they  founded  a  city  which,  in  memory  of  their 
first  victory  upon  the  Nile,  they  called  Naukratisj    he  also  estab- 

*  See  J).  159,  the  Colossi  of  Ip8ninl)oul,  from  Perrot  and  Chipiez.  Ilisloire  de  Vartf  vol.  L 
fig.  248,  p.  421.  (Cf.  lilis^e  Kerlus,  Nouvelle  geogniphie  universelle,  vol.  x.  pp.  459  */  tq.)  We 
givv  a  part  of  tlio  Grt'ck  inscription  from  Rohl,  Inxcript.  Gr.  antiq.,  No.  482.  It  is  as  follows : 
Ba(rtX('o(  th66vrot  is  *E\t(f)ayTivav  '1fafi[ft]aTixmu  ravra  fypay^v  rol  avu  ^nfifiaTtx«»  ry  0cokX[«]oc 
«>rX«oi».  'HX^ov  fii  K*f)Ktot  KaTvnti>6*v  [«Js  6  irora^us  avirj.  'AX[X]oyXo>(r[a]ovf  i'  i^X'  Horacri/irA, 
Aiyvmiovs  tii  'hftaais-  ''Eypa<f>€  d'  Afii  '.\pxo>y  '.\fMifii)(ov  xni  Uc'Xfoor  Ovdofiov.  "  The  king 
I'samnu*ti<-lm.H  huviii<;  coinc  to  Klephantine,  this  is  writli-n  by  those  who  Mailed  with  Psammcti- 
rhiis,  son  of  Tbeokles.  They  went  beyond  Kerkcos  (?),  as  far  as  they  found  the  river  navi- 
gable. Potasimto  (?)  had  under  his  orders  foreigners ;  Auiasis.  Egyptians.  Archon  and 
Pclikos  wrote  our  names."  Tliree  names  follow.  —  thosi'  of  a  Teian,  of  an  lalysian,  an<l  of 
a  Koliiphonian.  (Cf.  Wiinleniann,  liheinitchf  Mu$euMj  1880,  p.  364,  and  S.  Reinach,  Traiti 
d'^piyrup/iie  grecque,  p.  8.) 
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lished   them  on   the  east,   all   along   the   Pelusiac   branch,  on   the 
side  where  he  apprehended  an  invasion.^ 

Traders  followed  the  soldiers  in  such  numbers  that  it  became 
necessary  to  establish  a  class  of  interpreters.      All  the  commerce 


EGYPTIAN"  BAZAAR.' 

of  Egypt,  and  in  consequence  that  of  Arabia  and  a  part  of  India, 
thus  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  To  increase  it  still  fur- 
ther, Necho  projected  a  canal  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  was  to  meet  the  Nile  in  the  midst  of  the  Greek 


*  The  great  bulk  of  the  water  of  the  Nile  at  this  time  flowed  through  the  Pelusiac  and  the 
Canopic  branches.  Naukratis  was  to  the  Greeks  exactly  what  the  "factories"  of  Bergen, 
Novgorod,  etc.,  were  in  the  Middle  .A^es  to  the  Teutonic  Hanse,  and  in  our  times  Canton 
and  Hong-kong  are  to  European  commerce. 

*  Painting  on  the  pillars  of  a  tomb  contemporary  with  tlie  fifth  dynasty,  from  the  Gazette 
arche'ologique,  vol.  vi.  (1880),  pi.  xvi.  (G.  Maspero).  I.  The  Upper  Register,  beginning  at  the 
right.  A  trader  is  seated  on  the  ground  before  a  great  basket  placed  on  a  support,  and  con- 
taining three  vases.  "  Here  is  sweet  sat  for  you,"  he  says  to  the  buyer ;  and  the  latter,  who 
has  in  his  hand  a  fine  pair  of  sandals,  says,  "  There  arc  good  strong  sandals  for  you."  A 
second  buyer  comes  up,  bringing  a  little  coffer.  In  the  next  two  scenes  the  purchaser  is  a 
woman.  One  stands  before  a  dealer  who  is  busy  opening  and  preparing  a  large  river-fish,  and 
in  the  net  placed  on  the  ground  before  him  are  four  more  fish.  The  woman  has  on  her  shoulder 
the  square  coffer  containing  that  which  she  proposes  to  give  in  exchange.  The  second  woman 
holds  out  two  white  wide-mouthed  vases  to  a  man  seated  on  the  ground  before  a  vase  of  perfumes 
which  he  seems  to  be  turning  round.  II.  Lower  Register.  At  the  right  are  two  purchasers, 
standing  before  the  stall,  which  is  always  a  large  basket  placed  on  a  support.  The  basket  con- 
tains vegetables.    "  Let  us  see  it ;  let  us  have  the  equivalent,"  the  vendor  says  to  the  first  pur- 

VOI-.  ir.  — 11 
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settlements.  Amasis  was  anxious  on  account  of  this  foreign  ele- 
ment which  was  gaining  ground  in  Egypt,  and  to  control  it  he 
made  regulations  concerning  it,  giving  the  Greeks  the  exclusive 
right  to  commercial  transactions.      Any   foreign   merchant   coming 


VIEW   OF    IIAMKARNAS808.' 


in  elsewhere  than  at  Naukratis  was  obliged  to  swear  that  he  had 
done  so  only  to  escape  from  storm ;  and  having  taken  this  oath, 
he  was  required  to  go  roinul  with  his  vessel  to  the  Canopic  branch, 

chaacr,  who  lia8  a  inoncy-han;  under  h'm  left  nrin.  ami  holds  in  his  hand  two  strings  of  glaM 
beado.  "  Here  is  a  fan  for  you;  fan  yourmslf,"  tv.i\«  ihv  si'i-ond  buyer  to  the  dealer;  he  holds 
in  the  right  hand  a  fan,  and  in  the  U-ft  a  p«>ker.  Two  ni(*n,  standing,  an>  discussing  some 
matter;  one  holds  three  fish-hooks  in  his  right  hand.  The  woman  Whind  him,  who  carries  a 
coffer,  chaffers,  about  some  objects  which  we  cannot  determine,  with  a  man  sc*atcd  on  tbo 
ground  before  a  l>asket-stall  of  |H>culiar  sha|M>.  Thus,  as  Maspdro  says,  nietul  appi^ars  to  be 
entirely  absent  from  this  scene  of  traflic;  but  the  learne<l  Egyittologist  believes  that  the  coffer 
was  a  kind  of  parse  in  which  the  buyer  placed  his  M'curities,  and  that  it  contiuncd  metal,  either 
wrought  into  small  objects,  or  in  bars  already  weighed. 

*  From  ('.  T.  Newttm,  l/htnrif  of  DUcoverien  nt  Halieamasxus,  C'nidwt,  and  Tiranchidee^ 
frontispiii'P.  The  view  is  taken  from  the  hill  on  the  north,  overlooking  the  city.  The  whole 
town  of  Ik)udroun  is  seen,  with  its  two  harbors,  defended  by  the  castle  of  St.  IVttr 
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unless  the  wind  was  absolutely  contrary,  in  which  case  he  must 
transport  his  merchandise  unopened  by  the  canals  of  the  Delta 
to  Naukratis,  the  only  place  where  he  was  allowed  to  exhibit  and 
sell  them.  The  Greeks  of  this  city  formed  a  community  called 
the  Hellenion,  having  chiefs  chosen  by  itself  and  a  temple  and 
sacred   enclosure    built    at    the    common    expense    by   four   Ionian 


VIEW   OF   AIGINA.l 

cities,  —  Chios,  Teos,  Phokaia,  and  Klazomene ;  four  Dorian,  — 
Rhodes,  Knidos,  Halikarnassos,  and  Phaselis;  and  one  Aiolian, — 
Mytilene.  The  advantages  were  such  to  all  the  members  of  this 
community  that  many  cities,  in  order  to  share  in  them,  claimed 
to  have  aided  in  building  the  temple  of  the  Hellenion.  Samos, 
Aigina,  and  Miletos,  too  rich  and  powerful  to  unite  with  the 
others,  each  formed  its  own  "factory,"  having  also  its  temple 
and  its  judges. 

Naukratis  was  at  that  time  what  Alexandria  became  later, — 


^  From  Cockrell,  The  Temples  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  at  JEgina  and  of  ApoUo  Epicurivs, 
(1860),  p.  40.  The  view  is  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  northwest  of  the 
city  and  harbor.  At  the  left  is  the  peninsula  of  Methana ;  at  the  right,  the  Island  of  Pityon- 
nesos ;  and  in  the  background  are  the  mountains  of  Epidauros. 
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one  of  the  richest  iind  most  .  tTcininate  of  cities,  the  point  of  con- 
tact of  the  Hellenic  world  uiih  Oriental  civilization.*  Hence  came 
without  doubt  the  legeiuis  which  Herodotos  repeats,  showing 
Egypt  as  the  motherK^ountry  of  the  religion,  arts,  science,  and 
even  of  some  of  the  ancient  chiefs  of  Greece. 

Athens  took  no  part  in  this  first  establishment  of  the  Greeks 
in  Egypt  J  but  when  later  she  sent  her  fleets  and  armies  to  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile,  it  was  not  merely  to  support  the  revolt  of 
satraps  or  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  against  the  Great  King, 
it  was  also  to  secure  to  herself  the  commerce  of  the  South  and 
of  India,  as  in  the  Hellespont  she  had  grasped  that  of  the  North 
and  of  Scythia.  The  Greeks  were  more  far-sighted  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  believe. 

Thus  we  have  conipleted  the  journey  which  the  Greek  colonists 
made  along  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Let  the  reader  figure  to  himself  these  cities,  these 
temples  crownhig  every  promontory;  the  soil  drained 
and  cultivated  ;  the  ameliorated  manners  ;  the  bar- 
baric peoples  brought  to  civilization.  What  efforts, 
what  courage  and  skill,  these  daring  settlements 
HEAD  OF  MEDocsA.'    ^^^^^    ] ^ ^ ^  ^.  ^.^^j^  i      jj^^   ^^^.^^y   .^   Vasco  da  Gama 

or  a  Cortez,  unknown  to  fame,  came  from  these  little  cities !  And 
what  gratitude  do  we  not  owe  to  this  enterprising  race,  which 
furrowed  with  its  vessels'  prows  so  many  seas,  —  began  in  truth 
for  mankind  the  conquest  of  the  earth  by  intellect  and  liberty, 
and  kindled  all  around  the  Mediterranean  so  many  beacon-fires, 
whose  light  has  illuminated  the  world ! 

'  The  Eiiglibh  havu  «}uite  recently  (1884-1885)  madf  inten^sting  excavations  at  Naukratia, 
and  the  resultH  of  the  first  field  work  have  been  published  in  the  tliird  pajMir  of  The  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund,  NauLTulU,  part  i.,  1884-1885,  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  A  great  part 
of  the  ancient  city  has  been  cleared,  —  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  temple  of  the  Dioskouroi,  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  of  the  temple  of  Here,  the  [ratters'  quarter,  a  nianiifactory  of  scarabvi; 
ami  in  these  ruins  have  biH'n  found  a  irrcat  niimb«T  of  interest in'z  fr:i<_'iiieiits.  fsiH'cially  of  vaaes 
•  li'dicated  to  Apollo  and  the  Dioskoin-'i'i  (pi.  \\\ii.  wwi),  ami  wm^Iji-  (  wi  -wiv.).  I'nfdr- 
lunutely  the  plans  joined  to  the  text  an-  very  ini{M-rfecl,  and  the  auilmr  iioiilics  iis  that  they 
are  as  yet  incomplete ;  the  results  of  tlie  second  field  work  have  niotlified  them  in  more  than  one 
point.  On  the  completion  of  the  English  work  we  may  therefore  expect  a  more  e\:u.-t  plan  of 
the  ruins  of  Naukratis. 

3  Cameo  in  the  Cabinet  de  Franct.  (Agate  ul  two  layers,  2^  centim.  by  S.)  Catalogue, 
No.  110. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

6EEATNESS  AITD  OIVILIZATION  OF  THE  GREEK  COLONIES. 

I.  —  Relations  of  the  Colony  with  its  Metropolis;   Commer- 
cial Prosperity  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 

AS  regards  the  relationship  of  the  colony  with  its  metropolis, 
Greece  and  Rome  represent  two  different  policies.  The 
former  obeyed  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  gained  fame ;  the  latter 
the  spirit  of  command,  and  gained  power.  And  although  the 
Greek  colony  early  separated  from  the  mother-city  and  governed 
itself  freely,  it  was  not  relieved  from  all  obligation  towards  her. 
There  still  subsisted,  as  between  a  young  wife  and  her  mother,  the 
family  tie  and  sentiments  of  affection,  deference,  and  veneration.^ 

These  relations  vary  according  to  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  the  founding  of  the  new  State.  The  earliest  colonies  are 
usually  those  driven  out  by  an  invading  race  who  make  conquest 
of  the  home  country,  or  by  a  hostile  faction  obtaining  control ;  in 
such  cases  they  break  completely  with  their  metropolis,  which 
loses  them  from  sight  and  forgets  them.  At  a  later  period  it  is 
usually  in  obedience  to  an  oracle  that  the  colony  goes  forth.  It 
leaves  home  peacefully,  and  remains  attached  to  the  mother-city 
by  ties  of  religion  and  filial  piety ;  it  carries  her  gods,  her  form 
of  worship,  her  government,  frequently  her  name,  and  sometimes 
her  priests  and  a  symbol  of  eternal  union,  like  that  sacred  fire 
which  the  lonians  took  from  the  Prytaneion  of  Athens,  which  if 
it  became  extinguished, could  only  be  re-lighted  on  the  altay  of  the 
mother-country.  In  urgent  danger  the  colony  sends  home  for  a 
leader,  a  soothsayer,  priests,  or  succor  of  troops  and  ships.  When 
the    colony   aspired   to   found   a   new   city,   ordinarily  the   mother- 

*  Plato,  Laws,  book  vL,  initio. 
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country  fumislied  a  leader  to  the  emigrants  (oiKtonJ?).  To  fes- 
tivals at  home  the  colony  sent  deputations  and  offerings ;  at  their 
own  festivals  they  reserved  a  place  of  honor  for  citizens  of  the 
metropolis,  and  to  these  honored  guests  was  offered  the  sacrificial 
food.  At  a  still  later  period,  after  the  Median  wars,  the  State 
claimed  rigorous  rights  over  the  colonies  which  it  sent  out.     The 


8CEKE  OF  DEPARTURE.' 

early  relations  of  reciprocal  good- will  were  no  longer  esteemed 
sufficient ;  the  new  cities  were  held  to  be  only  military  or  com- 
mercial outposts,  destined  to  extend  the  commerce  of  the  State 
and  make  its  power  secure.  This  is  tlic  mode  of  colonization 
adopted  by  Athens  in  the  age  of  Perikles,  by  Carthage,  and, 
more  strictly  still,  by  Rome,  the  great  city,  which  was  to  be  the 
heiress  of  all  the  ancient  world. 


*  Painting  on  a  vase  in  tho  Biiicari  Muiieum  in  Catana ;  from  0.  Benndorf,  Oriechittekt 
und  SicUuche  Vtuenbilder,  pi.  xxxix.  2.  A  youth  at  the  right  takes  leave  of  an  oM  n>an,  who 
sito  in  a  high-backed  seat.  At  the  loft,  a  young  girl  iH  about  to  pour  wine  for  the  <lciurtin<; 
hero. 
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COIN   OF   KROTONA.l 


DRACHMA    OF    KORKYRA.^ 


The  relations  of  the  colonies  among  themselves,  where  one  had 
sprung  from  another,  were  like  those  of  the  colony  with  the 
metropolis ;  thus  Epidauros  had  the  same  duties  towards  Korkyra 
that  Korkyra  had  to  Corinth.  Between  colonies 
of  remoter  kinship,  the  character  of  the  relations 
depended  on  the  less  or  greater  affinity  of  race. 
When  the  affinity  was  very  close,  it  gave  rise  to 
confederations  resembling  in  general  the  Amphik- 
tyonies.  But  these  confederations  did  not  occur 
except  among  the  Asiatic  colonies,  —  which  seems 
to  prove  that  at  the  time  those  colonies  were  founded,  the 
Amphiktyonic  institution  was  in  all  its  vigor,  and  that  later  it 
lost  its  influence,  since  the  later  colonies  did  not  carry  away 
the  impression  of  it.  The  eleven  Aiolian 
cities  had  probably  a  common  temple,  —  that 
of  Apollo  in  Gryneia.  The  twelve  Ionian 
cities  sent  deputies  periodically,  not  only  for 
games  and  festivals,  but  to  discuss  national 
interests  at  the  Panionion,  held  at  the  tem- 
ple of  Poseidon  on  Mount  Mykale,  opposite  the  Samian  Sea.  How- 
ever, even  among  the  lonians  the  tie  was  more  religious  than 
political;  and  it  was  only  on  rare  occasions,  when  all  Ionia  was 
menaced,  that  these  cities  opposed  to  a  common  peril  a  common 
defence.  The  Dorians  had  a  similar  confederation,  also  more  reli- 
gious than  political,  which  had  as  its  central  point  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Triopios;  but  they  admitted  to  membership  only  six 
cities,  —  Lindos,  lal^^sos,  and  Kameiros  in  Rhodes,  Halikarnassos 
and  Knidos  on  the  coast,  and  Kos  in  the  island  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  a  Dorian  hexapolis,  which  became  a  pentapolis  on  the 
exclusion  of  Halikarnassos  for  violating  the  laws  of  the  associa- 
tion. From  408  b.  c.  Lindos,  Kameiros,  and  lalysos  united  as  a 
single  State,  of  which  Rhodes  was  the  capital. 

The  Asiatic  colonies  preceded  their  metropolis  in  the  paths 
of  civilization.     For  this  fact  many  explanations  might  be  found ; 

^  Archaic  legend:  OIKS MTAM  (Otwtrrdf),  surname  of  Herakles,  founder  of  Krotona.  The 
young  Herakles,  sitting  on  a  lion's  skin,  his  bow  and  helmet  placed  on  the  ground,  rests  his  left 
hand  on  his  club ;  in  his  right  is  a  branch ;  before  him,  a  lijihtefl  altar. 

2  A  large  amphora;  at  the  right,  an  oinochoe :  at  the  left,  a  kantharss.  Reverse,  star 
with  eight  rays ;  between  the  rays,  the  word  KOPKYPAl[o)i»]. 
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the  most  obvious  is  that  the  colonists  did  not  fall  among  Barba- 
rians whom  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  and  then  exterminate  or 
hold  in  control  by  severe  legislation,  but  arrived  among  people 
of  the  same  blood  and  race,  who  covered  all  the  coast  and  had 
already  developed  social  life.     Organized  as  a  military  force,  as  a 


THK   CHIMAIRA,   OH  A   VA8«  OF  KAMKIR09.* 

colony  must  be  which  goes  to  seek  its  fortune  at  a  distance,  the 
new-comers  either  persuaded  or  compelled  the  earlier  inhabitants 
to  share  with  them.  Very  rarely  there  was  recourse  to  violence, 
and  soon  occurred  that  speedy  and  peaceful  blending  of  races 
so  favorable  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  Afterwards,  while 
Greece  was  agitated  with  domestic  convulsions  resulting  from  the 


>  Va«c  or  (liOi  fintn  Kameiros,  in  the  Mnseam  of  the  Loovre;  from  A.  de  Longpdrier, 
Mtue'e  Napoleon  III.  CItoix  de  monuments  anliquet  pour  tervir  h  Vhistoire  de  Cart  en  Orient 
et  en  Occident,  pi.  iii.  The  Chimaira  consifits  of  a  lion's  body,  on  the  back  of  which  is  fixed 
a  deer's  head,  the  tail  bcin;;  a  serpent  From  the  mouths  of  the  three  issae  flames.  Thb 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  dewription  jjiven  by  Homer  (Iliad,  vi.  181).  In  the  lower  regis- 
ter is  a  great  fish,  perhaps  a  sword-fish,  swimming  to  the  right.  (See  above,  VoL  L  p.  203, 
the  Chimaira  on  a  coin  of  Coriuth.) 
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Dorian  migration,  or  remained  motionless  under  jealous  oligarchies, 
heirs  of  the  royalty  of  the  heroic  age,  her  colonies  found  upon 
new  shores  the  independence  which  genius  demands,  and  favor- 
able conditions  for  its  development, — 
namely,  peace  amid  fruitful  activities  of 
every  kind,  and  the  honors  that  a  free 
and  intelligent  community  lavishes  on 
the  arts  that  give  it  pleasure. 

Another  cause  of  intellectual    eman- 
cipation, upon  which  we  shall  soon  have 
more   to   say,  was   the  vicinity  and  contact  of  civilizations    which 
were,  it  is  true,  about  to  perish,  but  were  at  that  time  the  most 

advanced  in  the  world,  —  in  Lydia, 
at  Tyre,  in  Egypt,  even  in  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  where  French  explo- 
rations have  brought  to  light  an 
art  whose  grandeur  had  never  been 
suspected.  To  this  we  must  add 
the  influence  of  an  admirable  con- 
formation of  the  land  and  of  an  enchanting  climate  which  seems 
made  to  render  the  human  mind  mature  and  fruitful,  when  evil 
institutions  do  not  bring  torpor  and  death  to  the  soul  in  lands 
where  Nature  has  so  abundantly  sown  life. 

Watercourses  descending  from  the  mountainous  central  mass 
of  Asia  Minor  fertilize  its  western  coast,  which  opens  in  countless 
harbors  upon  a  sea  abounding  in  islands.  Established  at  the  foot 
of  each  promontory,  at  the  outlet  of  every  valley,  on  the  shore  of 
every  bay,  the  Greek  colonies  were,  by  their  very  position,  invited 
to  serve  as  carriers  by  sea  from  one  country  to  another  of  the 
products  of  each.  They  did  not  neglect  the  agriculture  which 
supports,  but  they  especially  devoted  themselves  to  the  commerce 
which  enriches,  to  the  navigation  which  opens  the  mind  to  new 
ideas  as  it  shows  new  aspects  to  the  eyes.  Rivals  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, they  drove  the  latter  from  the  ^gaean  Sea  and  from  the 


TETRADRACHM   OF   KOS.2 


^  Large  fig-leaf.     Reverse :  rectangle  divided  into  two  sections. 

^  Apollo  holding  the  tympanon  above  his  head,  and  dancing  before  the  tripod,  after  his 
victory  over  the  Python  ;  as  legend,  K02.  Reverse,  a  crab  in  an  incused  square  cut  by  diago- 
nals and  milled  on  the  edgre. 
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Euxint',  and  their  ihihutous  vessels  went  from  point  to  joint. 
Ciirrjing  the  wool  (»l  IMirygia,  skilfully  woven  and  dyed  in  Mile- 
tos  and  throughout  Ionia ;  the  oil  harvested  on  the  Asiatic  coa.st, 
the  innumerable  objects  so  ingeniously  made  by  Asiatic  artists,  the 
papyrus  of  Egypt,  the  fruits  and  wines  of  Greece,  with  which  to- 
day Southerti  Russia  is  supplied  ;  the  building  woods  of  Thrace,  its 
corn  and  skins;  the  resins,  wax,  and  linen  of  the  Tauric  Cherso- 
nesos  and  iwljacent  regions ;  the  salted  fish  of  the  Euxine,  the  gold- 
dust  of  Kolchis,  the  metals  of  Armenia  and  the  Oural;  tlie  incense 


a?r:p 


ATKI.IKR   OK    EGYPTIAN    SCULPTORS.* 

and  perfumes  of  Arabia,  and  the  ivory  of  Africa,  warehoused  at 
Tyre  and  Sidon ;  the  precious  stones,  pearls,  and  silk  of  India  and 
of  China,  brought  by  caravans  to  Dioskourias  on  the  Euxine,  or 
by  sea  to  the  Assyrian  cities  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  .imber 
which  the  trading-vessels  of  Korkyra  brought  from  the  remote 
shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  the  silphium  (laser)  of  Kyrene ;  the  pot- 
tery of  Athens ;  and  the  thousand  products  of  Lydian,  Phcenician, 
and  Babylorian  industry.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  commodity 
in  those  dajs  most  in  demand,  —  man,  the  slave,  —  wliich  was 
obtained  everi^where. 


*  Has-relief  f ro» 0  an  Ejjyptian  tomb,  representing  the  making;  <>f  funereal  statues;  from 
Pcrrot  and  Chipicz,  Wutoire  df.  run.  i.  ...:).  "  At  the  left  two  workmen  are  oecupieil  in  roufjh- 
ing  out  a  statue ;  i>ach  holds  a  I(>ii<^,  blender  tool,  which  can  h<>  nothin<;  else  than  a  chisel ;  he 
strikes  upon  it  with  a  hammer.  Two  other  workmen  are  polishin';  the  hea«l  of  a  statue  where 
the  rhi«el  has  already  finislKul  its  work  ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  ovoid  looln  which 
th«'V  h«»ld  bv  tlu'  handle  are  of  stone  or  of  wcmkI." 
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Two 

Phokaia 
explored 
through 
woollen 
sea,  and 


cities  outran  all  the  others  in  this  commercial  activity,  — 
and  Miletos.  While  the  first  extended  itself  westward, 
the  shores  of  Italy,  Corsica,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  and  passed 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  second,  enriched  by  its  fine 
stuffs  and  brilliant  rugs,  took  for  its  domain  an  eastern 
called  its  name,  although  the  navigation  was  perilous,  the 


FRAGMENT  OF   PAPYRUS. 


Hospitable  Sea  (Pontus  Euxinus),  as  the  Portuguese  gave  to  the 
Stormy  Cape  the  name  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Over  the  northern 
shores  of  this  sea  rested  heavy  fogs,  and  its  winters  were  severe ; 
but  there  also  were  inexhaustible  slave-markets,  the  richest  lands 
in  Europe  for  cereals,  and  vast  pasture-lands  for  herds  of  cattle, 
while  on  the  east  and  south  were  woods  suitable  for  ship-building, 

^  From  the  Monuments  grecs  publics  par  ^Association  pour  ["encouragement  des  jStudes 
grecques,  1879  (H.  Weil).  The  papyrus  of  which  we  give  a  fragment  was  obtained  from  the 
Serapeion  at  Memphis,  and  dates,  it  is  probable,  from  the  second  century  b.  c.  It  contains, 
among  other  fragments,  forty-four  unpublished  lines  from  Euripides.  We  give  in  Greek 
characters  the  following  lines,  which  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  column :  — 

AXX   far  f'/xoi  fifv  ^(pTjaTos,  tfnoprjKf  8f. 

<rv  8dp8pi  fi.  ws  </)^s,  fVSi'Sojf  vvi>  irXovtrita, 

iva  fiTf  Kara^oi  tov  ;3  ov  Xvnovfifirq. 

Kal  rrov  roaavra  )^pr)yMT  ((tt\v,  at  narep, 

a  /ioXXoi'  dv86i  fv<f)pav€i  irapovra  fif ; 
It  is  the  entreaty  of  a  woman,  imploring  her  father  not  to  separate  her  from  a  husband  whom 
she  loves,  to  marry  her  to  a  richer  man. 
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find  everywliere  the 
waters  teemed  wiili 
li>li.  Annually  in  the 
spring  the  tunny-fish 
comes  down  from  the 
Black  Sea  into  the 
Mediterranean.  This 
fishery,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  im- 
portant industries  of 
the  ancients,  supplied 
the  principal  food  for 
all  the  dwellers  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  was 
perhaps  the  lure  that 
led  the  Phoenicians  on 
from  point  to  point, 
and  after  them  the 
Greeks,  in  thi.s  gloomy 

*  (I.  Perrot  and  Chipiez, 
Hisloire.  de  I'art  dans  Panti- 
qmtc',\. 579.  See  also  a  paper 
by  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  in  the 
Meiiioiren  de  IWcademie  dfn 
uiscriptions,  xix.  140-183(A/<- 
moire  sur  le  papyrus  et  la  fa- 
brication du  papier  chez  le* 
tntri'  IIS,  with  two  plates).  Du- 
naii  (le  la  Malle  translates 
aii'l  comments  u|K)n  the  two 
ihapttTS  of  Pliny,  Hixl.  Nat^ 
xiii.  2'i  and  23.  The  method 
of  till-  ancients  in  obtaining 
ihv  precious  product  calKnl 
by  the  (ireeks /Si/iXor  was  a* 
follows.  They  first  tlivided 
the  (riangular  stem  of  the  pa- 
pyrus into  thin  coats  or  jK'Hi- 
cjes.  atui  then,  plaitin<;  them, 
laid  iliniion  atalile  moistened 
with  water.  When  the  muci* 
lape  in  the  papyrus  was  ex- 
tracted by  the  a<lion  of  tlje  water,  it  scrvetl  to  gum  the  whole  sheet  to<;ether.  After  this  the 
layem  were  (tassed  und«'r  a  heavy  roller,  then  «lried  in  the  sun,  and  bo  the  |>apyruB  wa.««  read/ 
for  iiM-      rriic  illuftration  wax  drawn  from  a  spe<'imen  in  the  (lanh-n  <>f  the  Luxemltonrg.) 


PAPYRITH-PLANT.* 
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and  stormy  sea,  which  has  no  islands,  few  harbors,  and  "  is  so  hirge 
that  all  Hellas,  from  Olympos  to  Cape  Tainaron,  would  easily  float 
in  it."  To  the  southern  shores,  by  way  of  Armenia,  came  the 
commodities  of  India  and  Assyria ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Phases, 
furrowing  the  mountain  sides,  brought  down  flakes  of  gold,  which 


MUREX   SHELI..1 


TETRADRACHM."^ 


COIX  OF  phokaia/ 


were  caught  in  fleeces  stretched  at  the  bottom  of  its  bed.  Still 
richer  were  the  nuggets  from  the  Ural  Mountains,  brought  down 
by  the  Scythians  on  the  northern  side. 

This  commerce  at  first  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians; Miletos  deprived  them  of  it,  and  lined  these  coasts  with 
more  than  eighty  trading-posts:  on  the  south, 
Sinope  (an  old  Assyrian  city),  Trebizond  and  P'C^I!^^  i^-ljI  Wrj 
Amisos,  on  the  Euxine ;  Kyzikos,^  and  Prokon- 
nesos,  one  of  the  marble  islands  which  gave 
its  modern  name  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  Abydos  and  Lampsakos 
upon  the  Hellespont,  affording  shelter  to  ships  endangered  by  the 
violent  current  of  the  Dardanelles ;  farther  north,  Istros  and  Tyras, 

^  !Murex  (the  shell  which  furnishes  the  purple  dye).  From  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  op.  cit.,  iii. 
H80.     See,  above,  the  murex  painted  on  vases  of  lalysos,  Knossos,  and  Spata,  Vol.  I.  pp  151, 15!.-. 

^  Head  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  front  face.  Legend  :  AKE2102,  name  of  a  magistrate.  Reverse : 
BAPKAION,  in  retrograde  letters.  Three  branches  of  silphium  from  a  common  stem ;  in  the 
intervals  an  owl,  a  chameleon,  and  a  jerboa,  —  creatures  belonging  to  the  fauna  of  Kyrenaika. 
(Tetradrachm  of  Barke.)     See  also  p.  153. 

•  I  note  in  passing  that  Kyzikos,  like  modern  States,  had  a  special  register  for  mortgages. 

■*  On  the  obverse,  a  seal  (^phoca).     On  the  reverse,  an  incused  srjuare. 
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in  the  delta  of  the  Danube (7A/roij}  and  at  the  moutli  of  the  Dniester 
{7'yr(Vi);  Odessos  and  Olbia,  near  the  mouths  of  the  llypanis  (Bug) 


r-n^^ 


SIM  11  I  I    M 


and  of  the  Borysthenes  (Dnieper),  which  the  ancients  compared  to 
the  Nile  on  account  of  the  purity  of  its  waters  and  the  richness 


COIN   OF    KYZIKOS.* 


DRACHMA   OF  TRKBIZOWn.* 


of  its  banks;  and  on  the  inhospitable  coasts  of  the  Tauris  (Crimea), 
Theodosia  (Caffa),  and  Pantikapaia  (Kertsch),  which  with  Phanagoria, 

*  From  Smith  and  PorcluT,  Rectnt  Discoveries  at  Ctjrene,  p.  87,  pi.  60.  Tlie  Thapsia 
Garganica  lias  been  i(lontifio<l  by  many  travellers  and  botanists  with  tlu-  siiphium  of  the 
ancients;  it  grows  abundantly  in  the  environs  of  Kyrene,  and  bears  ptrikin;;  rescmblam-e  to 
the  plant  represented  on  coins  of  Kyrena'ika.  Tlic  silphium  was  at  once  an  article  of  food  and 
a  valued  reme<ly.  The  root,  prepared  with  vinejrar,  was  edible,  and  tlic  stem  a  delicate  vege- 
table. It  was  used  also  to  season  other  ff»od.  Tn  medicine  the  juice  was  given  as  an  antidote 
ajn^inst  iMMson,  bites  of  8er[>cnts,  scorpions,  and  mad  dojjs.  Tliese  statements  are  made  by 
Tlu'ophrastus,  Dioskorides,  and  the  elder  Pliny. 

*  Head  of  Demeter  crowned  witli  wheatH'ars,  the  hair  oovenHl  with  a  kekryphalos. 
Reverse,  lion's  head,  with  lolling  tonjfuc;  underneath,  the  tunny-fish,  special  emblem  of 
Kyzikos;  Indiind,  a  Imneh  of  "jrapes.     I.i««jji'i>d  :  KYTI  (for  Ki;f«tijwii>).     ( Tctradrachm.  t 

*  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo,  left  profile.  Itarltaric  st\ii'.  Ueversc:  four-legged  table 
(T/Hwcfa),  covered  with   pi'  mi>  y. 
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situated  opposite  the  peninsula  of  Taman,   close    the    strait  of   the 
Cimmerian  Bosporos.     Lastl}',  far  off  upon  the  Sea  of  Azov,  in  the 


ATHENIAN    POTTERY.^ 


DRACHMA.* 


delta  of  the  Tana'is,  a  city  of  the  same  name ;  and,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Euxine,  Phasis  and  Dioskourias.  which,  placed  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  Hellenic  world,  were 
like  two  wedges  driven  by  civilization  into 
Oriental  barbarism  to  cleave  it  asunder. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Asi- 
atic Greeks  reached  its  apogee  in  the  sev- 
enth and  sixth  centuries  before  Christ.     In 
704  the  Samians  had  only  one  trireme,  and  before  631  not  a  Greek 
vessel  had  seen  the  Libyan  coast.     Two  generations  after  this  the 

1  Little  Athenian  lecyth  and  lamps,  in  the  ^luseum  of  the  Louvre.  The  pottery  of  Athens 
(^Kepafios)  is  still  renowned.  The  potters  occupied  a  quarter  of  the  city  to  which  they  gave 
their  name,  the  Kerameikos.  The  form  of  the  lamps  (Xv^voi)  is  the  most  simple  and  common. 
The  wick  comes  out  of  a  little  beak,  and  the  oil  is  poured  into  the  top  of  the  lamp  through  a 
round  hole ;  a  smaller  hole  admitted  air  as  the  liquid  was  drawn  off  in  burning. 

2  Drachma  of  Prokonnesos.  Laurelled  head  of  a  woman,  right  profile,  hair  covered  by  a 
kekryphalos  ;  behind,  ANASIFENHS.  name  of  a  monetary  magistrate.  Reverse  :  FPOKON  (for 
TlpoKovvnaioiv) ■     Stag  couchant;  bifore  it.  an  amphora  ;  underneath,  a  little  prow. 
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lunians  are  supreme  ui)on  the  .-l^jgajun  Sea;  Korkyra  and  Corinth 
upon  the  Ionian  ;  Southcin  Italy  has  hecome  Magna  Gnecia  ;  Si(;ily 
is  Hellenized ;    Massalia  supplants  the  Phtjunicians ;  and.   in   Alii    i. 


AhftVKlA.N.s    CAKUVI.NU    Ul  K    rUISONKKS. 


Kyrene  and  Barke  are  flourishing  cities,  and  Niukiatis  is  the 
market  of  all  Greece  and  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Nile.  Just  as 
these  cities  had  attained  their  maximum  of  })()pulation  and  wealth, 


DRACHMA. 


SII.VKK    COIN.' 


two  important  events  took  place,  —  the  opening  of  Egypt  to 
Greek  commerce,  about  630,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Phcrni- 
cians,    at  this    period    subjugated  by  the   Assyrians.     Thus,  owiii- 

*  Ba»-rolicf  of  Konioiindjik,  from  Pcrrot  and  ('lii|ii./.  Hi.-!.  ./        I   '.  ;i.  111. 

•Coin  of  Al»yi|(.s.  Laurelled  lieal  of  Apollo,  ri-iit  ppilile.  1;  ,  e:  o^Ie  dtanding ; 
legend:    MOAHAIi.   nia'^i-Irite's   name,   and    .\\\Y  {' X^v^vuv) .     Silvei-. 

•  l)r,ie|inia  iif  Aniisii>,  Woman"--  luad,  leii  |.icili!e.  witli  a  liizli  stephanc,  wearing  ear- 
jewi'ls  and  a  nt-oklaee.  Itivei-r:  ,,wl,  frnnt,  di-pl.iyed  win.;-;  le_'.  nd.  MV\\.  iiiilial-  nf  h 
in:iTivlr:it4-\    ivmi..     -m.,!    M  I  .ll'l^ut'wt/ j   et  Imie    <<{    llie    (^"     ■■'      \ 'n  i-. .-,   w  lii(  ll.     aee.  udin,'  tu  StTabo 

(  i'eiraieusby  ii-  Atlunian   >  (S.e  I'ri.'dlander.  Z>  iischfifi  fir 

.\  ■■•>:,   11.   ;iO). 

Ni'ir,.  —  On  the  opposite  page  ]8  repre<iont<d  an  lar-iewe!  disoowjwl  at  Kerts<'h.  (  Krcmi 
the    Compte$  ret)i!ii.<  ilr  In    (",,viwissinu  .s'.//.,'-/'  ■.    ].l.  ii.  '2A     'llii- 

jewel  WM  diacoverrd  in  thr   tomb  of  u  yi  :    Demeie:,  •  her  ohjccts  of  llio 


JEWEL   FBOM   THB   B0SP0R08. 
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to  a  fortunate  coincidence,  at  the  same  moment  when  a  rioh 
country  opened  its  doors  voluntarily  to  foreign  enterprise,  the  iifl- 
mense  difficulties  into  which  the  perpetual  rivals  of  the  Greeks  had 
fallen  left  to  them  a  free  field.  At  the  same  time  also  the  Italiot 
Greeks  were  at  the  height  of  their  prosperity ;  and  so  it  was  that, 
from  one  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  other,  active  relations 
were  formed,  and  the  prosperity  of  Sybaris  corresponded  to  that  of 
Miletos,  the  fortune  of  Krotona  to  that  of  Phokaia. 

The  subjugation  of  Ionia  by  the  Persians,^  the  incessant  attacks 
of  the  Sabellians  upon  the  Italiot  Greeks,  and  lastly  the  dangers  of 
the  mother-country,  menaced  herself  in  her  liberties,  arrested  this 
brilliant  advance.  But  the  fruits  of  so  much  prosperity  had 
already   been   gathered. 


n.  —  Influence   of   Asiatic   Civilization   upon  the 
Greek   Genius. 

The  civilization  of  commercial  peoples  is  more  rapid  than  that 
of  agricultural  or  pastoral  nations,  especially  where  their  vessels 
and  their  traders  touch  civilized  countries.  Visiting  many  lands 
as  they  do,  they  gather  from  every  quarter  all  that  seems  to 
them  useful  in  making  life  comfortable.  While  they  are  acquir- 
ing the  wealth  needful  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  their 
minds  are  broadened  and  stimulated  by  the  great  variety  of  objects 
presented  to  their  notice,  and  their  curiosity  leads  them  to  examine 
novelties  with  pleasure,  rather  than  to  turn  away  from  them. 
Now,  the  young  civilization  of  Greece  had  much  to  learn  from  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians,  —  those  eldest  born  of  the  Western 
world,  —  and  it  received  much  from  them,  not  only  through  its 
traders,  but  also  through  its  exiles  and  its  travellers.  More  than 
one  Greek  before  Herodotos  was  inquisitive  about  the  affairs  of 
Asia ;   more   than  one   soldier  before  Xenophon  went   to   offer  his 

highest  value,  among  them  the  bracelet  represented  on  p.  128.  On  the  disk  to  which  the 
chains  are  attached  is  chiselled  the  figure  of  a  Nereid  bearing  one  of  the  pieces  of  the  armor 
of  Achilleus. 

^  For  the  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  the  Lydians,  and  later  by  the  Persians,  see 
later,  Chapter  XTV. 
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v#4ny  ^^sjjf^^f^ 


ALKAIOS     \M 


services  to  those  kings  who  had   gold   enough   to  recompense  all. 
Alkaios    of    Mytilene,   who   himself   visited    Egypt,   celebrates   his 

brother,  '*  returned  from  the 
ends  of  the  world,  with  a 
sword  whose  ivory  handle  is 
ornamented  with  gold."  Each 
one  of  tlioc  cities  was,  there- 
r "le,  a  point  of  contact  of  the 
'  reek  world  with  the  old  civ- 
ilizations of  the  East;  each 
one  also  obtained  from  the 
countries  lying  beyond  it,  at 
first  their  commodities,  then 
some  of  their  customs,  beliefs,* 
and  artistic  methods. 

1  Icrodotos,  Diodoros,  and 
l*ausaiiias  maintain  that  all 
Greek  art  and  religion*  came 
from  Egypt.  Recent  discoveries 
of  Assyrian  art,  and  what  we  know  of  the  science,  manufactures,  and 
religion  of  Babylon,  Phoenicia,  and  the  Lydians,  lead  us  to  refer  much 
more  to  Asiatic  influence  in  the  formation  of  Greek  civilization. 

^  The  wheat  and  barh>y  cuUivated  in  Greece  are  tl>e  same  found  in  the  tombs  of  the 
E<^yptian  kings.  Tlu'se  two  cereals  are  natives  of  the  East.  The  other  two,  rve  and  oats, 
are  of  Northern  origin,  and  were  not  cultivated  in  Greece  (Moreau  de  Jonnfes,  StatiMtqve  des 
peuples  d'antiquife,  i.  441).  There  even  were  intermarriages  between  the  races.  A  Greek, 
tyrant  of  Ephesos,  was  brother-in-law  of  Crcesus,  and  Croesus  himself  w^as  the  son  of  an  Ionian 
woman;  Amasis  married  a  Greek  of  Kyrene  (Ilerodotos,  ii.  181).  So  many  Greeks  live<l  in 
Egypt  that  it  was  necessary  to  create  a  class  of  inttirjjrcters  (Ibid.,  l.'>4).  But  these  relations 
between  the  two  countries  date  only  from  the  epoch  of  the  Saitio  kings,  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
second  half  of  the  srvciitli  century,  and  especially  from  the  sixth.  Homer  knows  ahnost 
nothing  about  Egypt.  (  t.  :i  very  interesting  article  by  Paparrigopoulos,  Grice  et  £ffypte  aux 
lemps  prehomcriques,  in  tlie  Hull,  de  Corr.  hellen.  vol.  v.  (1880),  pp.  241-250. 

'  We  know  now  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  divinities.  They  have  nothing  in  common 
with  those  of  the  Hellenic  gods,  whi«-h  are  all  deriv»Ml  from  the  Indo-European  tongues  (Gui- 
gniaut,  Reliffions  de  Vanliquite,  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  p.  105G,  and  A.  Maury,  iii.  a03). 

•  Platjue  of  terra-cotta  of  unknown  manufacture,  in  the  British  Museum,  from  a  photo- 
graph. Alkaios  stands  before  Sapjdio,  and  grasps  lier  lyre  with  the  right  hand.  He  leans 
towards  her,  an<l  the  two  are  conversing.  TIm'  scene  recalls  Aristotle's  anecdote,  related  in 
his  Rhetoric,  i.  9,  20.  "  Alkaios,  who  loved  Sappho,  said  to  her,  *  Violet-crowneil,  pure,  sweetly- 
smiling  Sappho,  I  wish  to  tell  thee  something ;  but  shame  prevents  me.*  To  which  the  poetess 
replies,  '  If  thou  hadst  noble  or  worthy  desires,  if  thy  tongue  ha<l  no  ill  to  say,  shame  would  not 
be  seen  in  thy  eyes,  but  thou  wouldst  speak  as  is  btrfitting.' "  (Cf.  Bergk,  Poetae  lyrici  Graeci^ 
3d  edit.,  part  iii.  p.  887,  fr.  29;  p.  948,  fr.  55.) 
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The  Phoenicians,  whose 
terranean,  were  the  first, 
between  East  and  West. 
Having  no  national  art, 
they  copied  for  expor- 
tation the  models  they 
had  seen  in  Egypt  and 
in  Assyria,  —  sometimes 
without  understanding 
them,^  —  and  spread 
everywhere  forms  and 
types  which  were  quick- 
ly acclimatized  in  their 
adoptive  countries. 

An  influence  prob- 
ably more  important 
was    that    of    Assyria, 


*  See  the  Cup  of  Palestrina, 
in  the  History  of  Rome,  i.  1 73. 
Even  in  the  time  of  the  great 
prosperity  of  Hellenic  commerce 
the  Phoenicians  had  trading- 
houses  in  many  Greek  cities. 
They  had  a  cemetery  at  the  Pei- 
raieus  (^Corp.  inscr.  Semit.,  No. 
116),  and  at  Marseilles  has  been 
found,  on  a  stone  brought  from 
Carthage,  the  table  of  sacrifices 
made  in  the  Phokaian  city  (Ibid., 
No.  165). 

*  From  the  Corpus  inscrip- 
tionum  Semiticarum,  vol.  i.  No. 
115,  tab.  xxi.  and  xxiii.  115  a. 
Funereal  stela  found  at  Athens. 
The  name  of  the  dead  person 
and  of  him  who  erected  the  stela 
are  given  in  a  bi-lingual  inscrip- 
tion, Greek  and  Phoenician, 
engraved  on  the  upper  part.  The 
Greek  is  as  follows  :  ^ hvTinarpos 


vessels  visited  every  coast  of  the  Medi- 
and    long   the   principal,   intermediaries 


-^ 


.4 


STELA    WITH    PHCENICIAN    INSCKIPTION.' 


A(t)po8i(riov  'Ao-KaX[<i)i/iTjjs]  Aofia-aXas  Aoftavw  2i8avios  avedrjKe.  The  Phoenician  inscription 
is  thus  translated  in  the  Corpus:  Ego  Schem,  filitis  Abdastarti,  Ascalonites.  Quod  erexi  ego 
DomsUlehus,  Jilius  Domhannonis,  Sidonius.  Under  these  two  inscriptions  is  carved  a  bas- 
relief  :  in  the  centre  a  man  is  lying  upon  a  bed ;  a  lion,  on  the  left,  is  attacking  him,  while  on 
the  right  a  second  man  is  endeavoring  to  protect  the  corpse.     In  the  background  is  discer- 
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IIK    (iOROON.^ 


where  rich  and  powerful  monarchies  had  arisen.  This  was  a 
centre  wlience  civilization  radiated  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  one  side  crossing  the  Libanus,  and  on  the 
other  the  Tauros.  The  sculptures  of  Kilikia  and 
Kappadokia  have  certain  traits  of  resemblance  with 
those  of  the  Assyrian  artists.  The  peoples  of  Asia 
Minor,  masters  of  the  commercial  routes  which  led 
through  Komana  and  Tarsos  to  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
and  those  Hittites  of  whom  we  have  but  recently  found 
traces,    must    have    served    as    intermediaries    between    Asia    and 

Greece.*     It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize 
the  influence  of  the  great  Oriental  nations 

"in  these  representations  of  fabulous  animals, 
fantastic  hunts  and  combats,  in  these  grotesque 
ornaments  formed  of  plants,  accompanied  by 
evidently  Asiatic  symbolis,  which  we  discover 
on  a  whole  class  of  the  most  ancient  painted 
vases  and  on  many  other  carved  and  engraved 
objects,  .  .  .  Tlie  Chimaira,  the  Gorgons,  Cen- 
taurs, and  griffins,  the  Sphinx  (woman  and 
lion),  the  winged  horse  Pegasos,  —  both  of  which  have  been  found  in  the 
Asj^yrian  sculptures  of  Nimroud,  —  are  thus  borrowed,  iuid  puss  from  tradi- 


THE   CHIMAIRA.' 


nihle  the  prow  of  a  veswl.    The  scern-  is  explained  in  a 
tlie  stela.     This  is  as  follows :  — 


iiicliir  iii.-(rij)ti()ii  nil  the  lowtT  jiart  of 


Mr)6*'is  av6pwit<ov  Bavfta^troi  tlxova  rr/vd*, 
i)i  ntpi  fifv  fi,tXf(i)V,  TTtfji  S'f)  TTpwptj.  'KTiTaimaTtu. 
HX^f  yctf/  tlxBpdkioiv  rofxa  6f\<M>v  (ntopuaai. 
eikka  (piktH  ytj^vvav  Kal  fioi  Kripiaav  Td<f)ov  oCtjj, 
otr  *6fKov  <Pi\i<t>v,  Itpas  dno  vr^oi  l6vTts. 
't>otviKr]v  d'  tkiirov,  T^it  )^Bovt  aS»fta  K^xpvfifuii. 

"  I^t  no  one  Ik;  surprised  at  this  representation,  seeinf»  near  me  on  one  aide  a  lion,  on  the 
other  the  prow  of  a  ship.  A  lion  fell  uinm  me  (upon  my  dead  b(Kly),  wishin<;  to  devour  me. 
Hut  leaping  down  from  their  ship,  my  friends  eanie  to  my  aid,  and  it  is  they  who  huricd  me 
here.  Thus  have  1  left  I'hoeniciii,  and  in  this  land  my  body  reposes."  Of  all  explanations 
proposed,  the  most  probable  seems  to  be  that  whieh  maintains  that  Antipatros  of  Askalon,  who 
died  on  a  journey,  jK-rhaps  in  Libya,  was  reseued  by  his  friends  from  a  lion,  that  they  brought 
his  b<xly  to  Athens,  and  buried  it  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Keramikos.  The  stela  is  not  of 
earlier  date  than  the  second  century  B.  c. 

*  Head  of  Medousa,    (Cameo  in  agate,  of  the  Cabinet  de  France,  Na  1 1 1  of  the  Catalogue.) 

*  G.  Perrot,  Melanges  d'arcJie'ologie,  pp.  89  and  67,  and  Retrue  de*  Deux  Afondet,  July  15, 
1886  :    Une  cirilhathn  retrouve'e. 

*  The  Chimaira,  on  a  coin  of  Tarsos.  Under  a  portico  is  seen  a  statue,  said  to  be  of  Sar- 
danapahis,  standing  upon  a  eliimaira,  resembling  that  which  we  find  represcnttHl  upon  Assyrian 
cylinders  of  a  much  earlier  date.     He  bears  on  his  shoulder  the  bow  and  quiver ;  on  his  head. 
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tjjipns  on  to  monuments,  also   sometimes  from    monuments   into  traditions. 
T|ie  most  ancient  Greek  coins,  those  of  Aigina,  Corinth,  and  Athens,  which 


PHOEXICIAN   PATEBA   OF   DAXI.* 

date  from  the  first  Olympiads,  offer  in  their  symbolic  types  traces  of  these 
ideas  borrowed  from  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,  and  Assyria,  as  later,  in  the 

a  modius ;  he  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  notched  crown,  and  extends  the  right  hand.  (A  statue  of 
this  king  is  described  by  Strabo,  xiv.  5,  9).  Legend, TAPCOYMHT[porrf^ea>f],  and  in  the  field, 
the  letters  AMK-r-B.     (Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  with  the  effigy  of  Ck)rdian  the  Pious.) 

1  Patera  of  silver-gilt  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  Cf.  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Histoire  de 
tart,  vol.  iii.  fig.  546,  and  Clermont-Ganneau,  Ulmagerie  phenicienne  et  la  mythologie  iconolo- 
gique  chez  les  Grecs,  pp.  xviii  et  seq.  In  the  central  medallion  a  personage  with  mythological 
attributes,  completely  Egyptian  in  style,  standing  in  profile,  brandishes  in  the  right  hand  a 
mace,  and  extends  his  left  hand,  armed  with  a  bow,  over  a  group  of  three  men,  who  are  partly 
kneeling  and  are  struggling  against  him.  Clermont-Ganneau  shows  in  his  remarkable  paper 
how  this  scene,  borrowed  by  the  Phoenicians  from  the  EgA-ptians,  is  in  turn  borrowed  by  the 
Greeks  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  becomes  in  Hellenic  mjiihology  the  combat  of  Herakles  with 
the  three-headed   (ieryon.      The   Phoenician   image   was   spread   through   the  whole  Greek 
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heroic  scenes  sculptured  in  ancient  style  on   the   temples   of  Ai^na   and 
SclinouH,  in  the  massive  proportions  of  the  figures,  their  muscles  so  strougljr 


HRRAKLK8  CARRYING  OFF  TUK  KERKOPE8.* 


brought  out,  their  ornaments,  their  hoad-goar,  and  their  costumes,  one  is 
tempted  to  suspect  again  the  same  source  of  imitation,  whence  came  so  raanj 


•world  by  these  cups  uml  imtallic  vases,  wIi'k  Ii  TMiii'iii<i;iii  (•(uiiincrcf  ciirried  for  sale  all  along 
the  Mediterranean  coasts.  Uj)on  the  exterior  fiiczo  an-  twelve  jp^Mips,  corresponding  to  the 
diverse  episodes  of  a  doul)le  struguKs  —  that  <»f  the  Pho-nician  Ileraklcs  witli  the  lion,  nnri  of 
another  hero  with  the  lion  and  the  prinin.  In  the  interior  frieze  are  grifhns  and  ^viIl•^'e.l 
sphinxes,  each  with  a  paw  on  the  head  (»f  a  prostrate  man. 

^  Fntm  a  cast.  I'he  Kerkopes.  rais<-hievous  an<l  malicious  demons,  had  teased  and  robbed 
Ileraklcs  while  he  was  asleep ;  he  chains  them,  and  carries  them  to  Omphalo.  (Archaic  metope 
of  Selinous.) 
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engraved  stones  and  scarabaei,  of  which  the  subjects  and  the  execution  so 
strikingly  recall  the  Babylonian  cylinders."  * 

By  sea  and  by  land  came  this  Oriental  influence,  and  it  is 
further  attested  by  what  we  may  call  the  successive  enlightenment 
of  the  countries  speaking  the 
Hellenic  language.  Upon  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor  the  light 
first  appeared  ;  later,  it  touched 
the  Cyclades  ;  and  finally,  the 
European  mainland.  Poets 
and  philosophers  are  born  east- 
ward of  the  iEgaean  Sea ;  the 
fiirst  schools  of  art  are  found- 
ed there,  and  the  first  temples 
built  there.  The  Greeks  re- 
ceived, therefore,  from  un- 
known artists  of  the  East  their 
first  initiation.  But,  like  that 
hero  of  legend  who  changed 
into  gold  all  that  he  touched, 
they  transformed  all  that  they 
received  from  other  races. 

The  Greek  letters,  like  the 
Latin  and  Etruscan  alphabets, 

are  characters  borrowed  by  the  Phoenicians  from  Egypt,  not  only  as 
to  form,  order  of  succession,  and  value,  but  sometimes  even  as  to 
name ;  as  beta  for  heth,  theta  for  tet.  But  "  if  the  Phoenicians  gave 
writing,  it  was  the  Greeks  who  wrote."  ^ 

The  most  ancient  metric  system  that  has  been  traced  in  Hellas, 

^  Gnigniaut,  Notes  a  Creuzer,  ii.  1063-64.  The  figure  carved  in  relief  on  the  great 
Phoenician  sarcophagus  of  the  Louvre  resembles  both  the  heads  of  Khorsabad  and  the  most 
ancient  Greek  sculptures,  especially  certain  figures  of  terra-cotta  representing  Ge,  which  are 
found  in  ancient  Hellenic  tombs.  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  De  Longpdrier  (see  his 
Notice  des  antiquites  du  muse'e  du  Louvre,  2d  edition).  Euripides  had  already  said  that  the 
walls  of  Mykenai  were  built  with  a  Phoenician  rule  (Herakles  Raging,  v.  945).  The  gate  of 
the  Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mykenai,  of  pyramidal  form,  certainly  reminds  one  of  that  of  a 
Cyclopean  city  in  Phoenicia,  Oum-el-Awamid  (the  Mother  of  Coliunns),  four  leagues  southward 
from  Sour  (De  Vogiie,  in  the  Aihenceum  of  Dec.  30,  1854). 

2  Fragment  of  a  vase-painting  which  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with  the  metope  of  Seli- 
nous  (from  Gerhard,  Auserles.  Vasenbl.,  pi.  ex.). 

»  Havet,  Origines  du  christianisme,  p.  22.  As  to  the  Greek  alphabet,  see  Emmanuel  de 
Koug^,  Me'moire  sur  Vorigine  e'gyptienne  de  Valphabet  phe'nicien,  1874. 
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pho-:nician  ai-piiabet.' 


ORKKK   AI.pnABET.' 


*  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Phcenician  alphabet.  Table  prepareil  by  De  Roust?  (from  the 
Dictionnaire  dm  antiquitc's  grenjue*  el  romainet,  fig.  280). 

•  rhflcnician  orijrin  of  the  Greek  alphabet  Table  prttparcd  by  F.  Lenormant  (Ibid^ 
fig.  231).  Mon-  I'XiUt  tables  will  be  fuun«J  in  the  Traile  d'epigraphie  grecijuf  of  S.  Reinarh, 
pp.  180-181,  anil  1H6-189. 
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that  of  Aigina,  with  its  divisions  into  talents,  minas,  and  obols,  ia 
identical  with  the  Babylonian  and  Phoenician  systems.     The  word 


ICINA    (a   WErGHT).l 


mina  {mna),  unit  of  the  Greek,  is  even  of  Chaldaean  origin.*  Thence 
came  also  the  duodecimal  division  of  the  day,  the  use  of  the 
celestial  globe  and  of  the  sun-dial,  measuring  the 
hours  by  the  shadow  which  a  solid  body  casts  upon 
a  flat  surface.  Egypt  gave  practical  geometry,  and 
Chaldasa  astronomical  observations ;  *  but  it  was 
Greece  which  founded  science,  by  creating  veri- 
table scientific  methods.  Of  the  three  kinds  of 
Greek  music,  one  is  Lydian,  another  Phrygian.  The  flute  is 
Phrygian,  like  Hyagnis  who  invented  it,  and    like    Marsyas    who 


BRONZE   COIN.* 


*  Athenian  lead,  from  Le  Bas  and  Waddington,  Voyage  archeologique,  Monuments  Jigur^, 
pi.  106,  iv.  Sphinx  on  an  amphora,  placed  horizontally;  in  the  field,  MNA.  The  mina  was  a 
weight  of  about  22  oz. 

*  Bockh,  Metrologie,  ch.  iv.,  v.,  vi.  Cf.  Vasquez  Queipo,  Essai  sur  les  systhnes  metrique  et 
monetaire  des  anciens  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1859). 

*  Phoenician  coin  of  Arados.  Above  a  prow,  the  monogram  of  the  city,  AP,  and  a  palm- 
tree.  The  prow  ends  in  a  figure  of  Pallas,  with  helmet  and  shield.  On  the  obverse,  a  head  of 
Kybele. 

*  Ptolemy  ^ves  thirteen  astronomical  observations  of  the  Chaldaeans.  They  and  the 
Egyptians  had  determined  with  sofficient  accuracy  the  duration  of  the  solar  year.      In  a 
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dared,  the  Greeks  said,  to  rival  Apollo ;  and  Olympos  was  a  Mysian. 
It  was,  however,  in  Greece  that  music  had  its  place  in  the  training 
of  children  and  in  the  social  institutions  of  the  community. 

Two  of   the  three  orders  of   architecture  were    known   on   the 
banks   of   the    Nile    and    the    Euphrates   before   they    appeared    in 

IMper  by  Grotefend,  read  Jan.  10,  1854,  before  the  Syro-Ejryptian  Society  of  Ixmdon,  on  the 
astronomy  of  the  £)<r}-ptian8  and  the  Babylonians,  the  author  shows  that  the  zodiac  b  of 
Assyrian,  and  not  of  E^ptian  origin,  for  it  contains  no  Eg}'ptian  animals.  The  Greeks. 
•ocording  to  this  authority,  derived  their  astronomy  from  Assyria  by  way  of  Asia  Minor,  ax 
b  abo  proved  by  the  {tocms  of  Homer  and  Ilesiod,  in  which  the  constellation  of  Hercules  aod 
•ther  groops  of  stars  are  deseribe<l  exactly  as  the  marbles  of  Nimroud  represent  them. 
>  From  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Ilhtoire  de  rart,  vol.  i.  6g.  166,  pp.  255.  549. 
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Greece.  Champollion  has  discovered  triglyphs  and  columns,  decor- 
ating the  entrance  to  the  tombs  of  Beni-Hassan,  which  are  by 
many  centuries  anterior  to  the  use  of  Doric  columns  in  Greece. 
Layard  and  Botta  found  the  Ionian  vo- 
lute at  Nineveh  in  the  palace  of  Sargon, 
which  belongs  to  the  eighth  century  b.  c.^ 
In  all  the  East,  statues  had  been 
made,  art  had  begun,  but  it  was  the  Greeks 
who  added  to  it  beauty.  With  a  religion 
which  weighed  so  lightly  on  the  soul, 
they  had  not  the  ideal  which  transports 
the  mind  into  the  regions  of  the  infinite, 
or  casts  it  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  idols 
which  say  nothing  to  the  mind  because 
they  aim  to  say  too  much.  .  They  had 
neither  the  sometimes  monstrous  forms  of  Indian  or  Egyptian  art, 
which  above  all  things  represents  strength,  and  is 
imposing  only  by  its  bulk,  nor  the  naive  and  trans- 
parent forms  of  Christian,  which  aims  chiefly  to 
show  the  soul.  Under  the  inspiration  of  a  fortu- 
nate genius  and  a  mild  and  gentle  nature  they  com- 
pleted in  harmonious  proportions  that  which  the  art- 
ists of  Nineveh  and  Memphis  began  in  majestic  proportions,  but 
without  grace  or  beauty.  They  possessed  the  free,  laic  art;  that 
is  especially  the  human  art,  —  the  most  perfect  equilibrium  of  form 
and  thought. 

*  Ker  Porter  saw  the  Ionic  volute  in  Persepolis.  But  in  this  Achaimenid  sanctuary  it 
was  a  foreign  importation,  —  a  rebound  of  Greek  art  into  the  heart  of  Persia.  This  is  one  of 
the  facts  which  have  been  brought  into  clear  light  by  a  learned  work  entitled  VArt  Antique  de 
la  Perse,  material  for  which  was  bravely  sought  in  Persia  by  M.  and  Mme.  Dieulafoy  amid 
great  and  sometimes  formidable  difficulties. 

*  Apollo  and  Marsyas.  Apollo,  standing,  holds  his  lyre  in  the  right  hand.  He  refuses 
the  pardon  of  Marsyas,  for  which  the  latter's  pupil,  the  young  Olympos,  begs,  kneeling  before 
him.  The  imprudent  Marsyas,  who  has  ventured  to  dispute  with  the  god  for  the  prize  in  flute- 
playing,  is  bound  by  the  hand  to  a  dead  tree.  He  is  seated  upon  his  fawn's  skin  (nehris),  and 
beside  him  is  his  double  flute.  (Cameo  on  sardonyx  of  two  layers,  42  millim.  by  35,  Cabinet 
de  France,  No.  14.) 

'  Olympos,  playing  on  the  syrinx,  seated  on  a  rock,  his  shepherd's  crook  placed  on  the 
ground  ;  behind  him  Pan.  recognizable  by  his  horns  and  his  goat's  feet,  appears  to  listen  atten- 
tively ;  in  the  distance,  Pan's  grotto  above  a  rock.  (Cornelian  of  the  De  Luynes  Collection  in 
the  Cabinet  de  France,  15  millim.  by  14.) 
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ni.  —  The  Arts  and  Poetry.  « 

EoTPT  and  Assyria  had  built  temples  to  their  gods,  and  pal- 
aces and  tombs  for  their  kings.  Among  the  Greeks  of  the  his- 
toric period,  who  no  longer  had   kings,  the  monumental   art  was 
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at  first  used  only  in  the  service  of  their  gods,  and  only  in  later 
ages  was  it  employed   in  the  decoration  of   cities.      Coming   into 

*  Bas  n-liof  of  Kliorsabad,  from  Perrot  and  Cliipiez,  llhtnirr  de  Part,  vol.  ii.  fig.  41. 
Temple  on  a  rivn-  liatik. 

XoTK.  —  Onilic  opposite  pa'jre  is  rcprcst'nted  a  sarcopliafjus  disiovin-d  near  the  Ttiscm 
frontier,  now  in  tin-  I,oti\re.  (VL  I'lohinr,  .\<>ticede  la  Sru!/iiiir<(inil'/>i>.  Xo.  s.'>.)  1.  iW-iw.-.n 
the  two  competitors,  holli  st.iixliii'.'  mnl  playinfi,  one  upon  the  lyre,  tlie  otlier  on  tlic  ilonhK'  llnte, 
a  woman,  seated  on  a  rock  uinlir  ;iii  o:ik.  appears  to  listen  atiinti\(l\ .  Tlii^  is  tin-  Muse,  or 
Nyiiipli.  wlio  is  I,,  jiiiljr  in  (lie  tii.il.  wliosc  event  cannot  be  ilouhitul.  Un-  \p  i!!.i  is  aln-a.lv 
crowned  with  hiun  h  .ind  a  \'irtorv  i~  tlyin^  towards  him.  Atli.iu-,  vtamiinj,'  ul  the  left,  iml 
the  Riv<  r  M:its_\:is,  icchnin.:  on  tlir  'jround  at  the  ri.dit.  al-o  a  \  .>iniu'  nian  seated  be«i<it'  tin- 
Victory,  witness   tin'  (otitcst.      II.    M  u  .ite.h  i^  fa.stentMl  to  a  ]>ine-tri'e  l>y  a  T'lirvj;ian 

slave,  while  another  person,  kneelin-.  .i  knife  on  a  stone.    The  attitude  of  this  figun* 

and  that  of  Marsyas  were  doubtleu  Bugge>i(<l  \\  <'!>!>!:ited  statues  of  which  there  are  many 
replicas. 
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Hellas,  the  architectural  science  of  the  East 
was  modified  and  ennobled.  With  technical- 
ities that  were  the  same,  the  general  design 
was  very  different,  because  religious  beliefs 
and  social  conditions  did  not  resemble  each 
other.  Nothing  suggests  less  the  religious 
edifices  of  Egypt  or  Assyria  than  the  Greek 
temple,  —  the  realization  in  stone  of  a  simple 
idea ;  namely,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  god 
raised  above  the  abodes  of  men,  but  of 
a  god  always  visible  through  the  opening 
in  the  cella,  who  from  out  his  sanctuary 
beholds  his  people,  and  communicates  with 
his  worshippers  through  the  sacrifices  they 
offer  to  his  divinity.  At  the  present  time 
the  words  "  Doric  "  and  "  Ionic  "  are  employed 
to  designate  two  different  orders  of  archi- 
tecture, —  one  severe,  the  other  more  ele- 
gant, although  still  severe,  —  which  were 
formed  in  Asiatic  Greece,^  their  canon  or 
fundamental  rules  being  determined  by  the 
Greeks,  and  always  since  followed,  with 
certain  allowable  variations.  As  early  as 
the  seventh  century  b.  c.  the  Samians 
erected  in  honor  of  Here  the  largest  tem- 
ple Herodotos  had  ever  seen.  The  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  was  after 
this  the  most  extensive.  It  was  erected  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  and  was  esteemed  one 

*  Athene  had  but  two  Ionic  temples,  —  the  Erechtheion,  and  the  temple  of  the  Wingless 
Victory,  both  very  small,  but  of  -wonderful  beauty.  Upon  the  entire  subject  of  Greek  art,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  the  Histoire  d'art  dans  VantiquUe,  where 
all  these  questions  are  treated  with  signal  ability. 

2  We  call  "  order  "  (ipyaaia  or  Karacriccv^,  ratio)  the  whole  scheme  of  rules  and  proportions 
applied  to  the  various  architectural  members  which  constitute  the  Greek  temple.  As  the  differ- 
ent orders  are  especially  characterized  by  the  colonnade,  the  same  word  (Kocrftos,  ordo)  has 
been  also  employed  to  designate  the  colonnade.  Properly  speaking,  there  are  two  orders,  —  the 
Doric  and  the  Ionic ;  the  Corinthian  is  not  a  distinct  order,  its  proportions  being  equally  appli- 
cable to  Doric  or  Ionic  temples.  The  most  perfect  Doric  order  is  that  of  the  Parthenon,  here 
represented  ;  if  we  compare  it  with  that  of  the  temples  of  Paestum  and  of  Corinth,  represented 
above  (pp.  145  and  71),  we  shall  at  once  observe  the  great  progress  made  by  architects  between 
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of  the  seven  woikIofs  of  the  world.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty  years  were  occu- 
pied   ill    its   building.' 

Tliive  other  teuiple-s  on  the  Asiatic  coast 
united  grandeur  and  ninjesty  to  the  grace 
of  the  Tonic  art,  —  that  of  Mafmo.sia,  on 
the  Maiaiidros,  the  temple  <4  .Vrtemis 
Leukophryne,  of  which  many  fragments 
are  in  the  Louvre  ;  at  Priene,  tint  of 
Athene,  of  more  recent  date;  and  in  the 
territory  of  Miletos  that  of  the  Didyniaian 
Apollo,  the  rival  of  the  Artemi.^ion  of 
Ephesos  in  its  rich  ornamentation,  its 
column-  sixty-five  feet  in  height,  and 
its  fa^'ade  one  hundred  and  sixtv-lOur 
feet  long.  This  oracle  was  consulted  by 
all  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  later  by 
the  Romans  ;  it  was  of  tliis  Apollo 
that  Diocletian  inquired  to  know  whether 
the  Christians  should  or  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

The  Greeks,  who  loved  to  place  a  grace- 
ful  myth  at  the  beginning   of  all  thiiitrs, 
related  that  a  young  Corinthian  girl,  bid- 
ding adieu  to  her  lover,  who  was  about  to 
depart  on    a    long    journey,    noticed    the 
_    shadow  of   his   head  thrown  clearly  upon 
the  wall  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  and   to 
preserve  this  precious  image,  drew  with  a 
pencil  the  outlines  of  it ;  and  so  the  art  of  drawing  began.    Aristotle, 
who  has  no  love   for  stories  of  this   kind,  comes  nearer   the  truth 
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the  seventh  and  the  fifth  renturies  n.  c.  The  proportions  of  the  rolnmns  and  the  .ircliitravc  arc 
more  yrarefiil ;  the  column  swells  ahnost  iiistiisihly  (timirru).  and  the  curve  of  the  hjiini-  ot  the 
<  •■"  marked  and  iiru-c  rlrj.mt.     >fi  C  (  liipi./.  1 1  iMoire  critique  dea  origines  et  dt  la 

furmniion  lirs  ordrcf  ffrecs,  pp.  187  e/  siij. 

*  Tt8  Icn^i  was  425  Roman  feet  (413  En<;Ii8h),  its  width  220  (214  Enirli-li )  It  had  in 
•11  a  hundri'd  and  twenty-ri'^lit  cmIiiiihi"  of  the  Ionic  order.  t!0  Roman  feet,  or  .">J^  I!n:zlish,  in 
height,  ("larac  doscrilx's  this  tcmpli'  in  his  notes  on  the  \'i>iiage  dans  le  Lernni  of  tiie  Conite 
de  Forhiii,  j).  1 14. 

^  TIjc  Ionic  is  no  leu  ancient  than  the  Dorii  order.     We  here  represent  a  <-ohimn  from 
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in  saying  that  the  first  painter  was  Eucheir,  a  relative  of  that 
Daidalos  who,  for  the  mythographers,  represented  the  genius  of 
invention  in  the  arts.  Dai- 
dalos was  acquainted  with 
Egypt,  for  his  Kretan  laby- 
rinth was  said  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  Egyptian  laby- 
rinth. The  truth  is,  that 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
temples  and  tombs  were 
covered  with  paintings.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  strange 
that  the  first  Greek  paint- 
ers should  have  appeared 
in  Ionia.     It  is  said  that  a 

battle-scene  painted  in  colors   by  Boularchos   was   bought   by  king 
Kandaules  at  a   high   price.      But  we  have  seen  that  the  employ- 
ment of   colors   in  mural   painting   in   European 
Greece  was  anterior  to  the  war  of   Troy.^ 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  sculpture  would 
attain  perfection  in  the  only  country  in  the  world 
which  ever  had  institutions  designed  to  develop 
and  strengthen  the  body,  —  where,  the  better  to 
direct  his  blows,  the  better  to  find  the  necessary 
poses,   attitudes,    and   gestures,    the   athlete,   the 
runner,  the  pugilist,  exercised  naked  in  the  gymnasium  and  fought 
naked  in  the  lists.     But  two  things  long  denied  it  full  scope,  —  im- 
perfections in  technical  processes,  and  the  superstitious  respect  of  the 
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the  Erechtheion  of  Athens,  —  one  of  the  richest  and  most  elegant  structures  of  the  ancient  world. 
It  differs  from  the  Doric  in  resting  upon  a  base,  in  being  more  slender,  and  in  having  more 
numerous  and  deeper  flutings,  which  do  not  end  in  sharp  edges.  Also  the  capital,  simply  orna- 
mental, is  characterized  by  spiral  volutes,  and  the  entablature  is  more  or  less  decorated  with 
mouldings. 

*  Ionic  capital  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epikourios  at  Bassai,  near  Phigaleia.  From  the 
Diclionnaire  des  anliquites  grecques  et  romaines,  fig.  1,758,  at  the  word  Columna,  The  temple 
of  Bassai  was  built  by  Iktinos,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  spirals  of  the  volute  are  connected  differently  in  the  two  instances  represented.  See 
C.  Chipiez,  op.  cit.,  pp.  270  et  seq. 

*  Page  155,  and  note  2. 

'  Temple  of  Here  at  Samos.  Legend,  CAMIQN.  The  goddess  is  standing  under  a  temple 
with  four  columns.    (Reverse  of  a  coin  of  the  Empress  Etruscilla.) 
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people  for  the  shapeless  objects  of  their  adoration.  Long  there  was 
nothing  to  represent  the  gods  but  a  rough-hewn  tree-trunk,  a  iiuic 
stone,  and  later,  plates  of  iron  or  bronze  riveted  together,  produ- 
cing only  ungraceful  images.^  In  the  seventh  century,  Theodoros  of 
Samos,  who  engraved  the  famous  emerald  thrown  by  Polykrates  into 
the  sea,  was  the  first  to  invent  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze.  A  little 
later,  Glaukos  of  Chios  invented  the  art  of  soldering  metals.    Finally, 
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about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  two  Kretan  artists,  Dipoinos 
and  Skyllis,  established  at  Sikyon,  brought  into  general  practice  the 
use  of  marble  for  statuary.  A  very  modest  and  yet  important  inven- 
tion insured  to  the  temples  a  longer  duration :  an  architect  of  Naxos 
had  the  ingenuity  to  protect  the  joints  of  the  roofing  by  marble 
tiles,  —  thus  preventing  the  injury  done  by  rains.  This  service  was 
esteemed  so  important  that  a  statue  was  decreed  to  the  inventor. 

Art  was  now  provided  with  all  its  means  of  action ;  it  needed 
only  to  enfranchise  itself  from  theocratic  control,  to  be  free  in  its 

^  "  Befoi-e  tin-  Trojan  war,  "  says  Pausanias,  —  and  lie  ini;;ht  have  added,  *'  long  after,** 
—  "they  did  not  know  how  to  make  brass  statues  all  in  one  piece  "  (viii.  14). 

'  Artemis  Leiikophryne,  at  Majrnesia,  The  goildess  is  stanclinpr,  with  chained  hands  and 
the  attributes  of  .\rtemis  of  F^phesos ;  two  Victories,  flying  near,  crown  her ;  at  her  feet  are 
seated  the  rivers  Maiandros  and  Lethakos.  Legend  :  MArNHTQN.  (Reverse  of  a  bronze 
coin  with  the  effijjy  of  Lucius  Veru?:.) 

•  Temple  of  Artemis  at  Epln-  >-  J,<!jend:  e*€CION.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  is 
standini;  under  a  temple  of  six  columns.  The  akroteria  and  the  ornaments  on  the  edge  of 
the  roof  are  plainly  visible,  as  well  as  some  of  the  fipjures  <if  the  )M>diment  and  the  ornaments 
and  figures  at  the  base  and  capii.il  nf  ilu-  i  nlimins.  (Keversc  of  a  bronze  roiii  nf  ilu-  liinpcror 
Hadrian.)  Mr.  Wo<k1  has  disroverfl  nml  Itnuiiibl  home  to  the  British  MIl^t•lml  manv  imi>or- 
tant  fragments  froni  the  sculptures  nf  tlii«  temple.     See  the  statue  of  Arleini-  hit.  i . 

*  Temple  of  the  Didymaian  Apollo  at  .Miletos.  Un«ler  a  tetnistyle  jKirtico,  Apollo,  his 
head  crowned  with  rays,  stands  u]x)n  a  p<'destal.  He  holds  a  little  stag  in  his  right  hand,  ancl 
Ids  l)ow  in  the  left ;  at  his  feet  is  a  lighted  altar;  on  each  side  of  the  temple  are  two  standing 
figures  armed  with  lances.  legend  :  EHI  AFX  (  eKOYNA[OY]  MIAHCIQN  NEOKOPQN.  (Coin 
minted  by  authority  of  the  arcbon  Sekoundos,  with  the  efiigies  of  tlie  Emperors  Balbinus,  Pupie- 
nus,  and  Grordian  the  Pious.) 
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conceptions.  Piety  forbade  to  change,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  more  beautiful,  the  images  of  the  gods,  which  had 
still  their  stiff  and  graceless  outlines.  But  laic  art,  reproducing  for 
cities  the  forms  of  those  who  had  been  victorious  in  the  national 
games,  reacted  upon   religious  art,   and  it   became  by  degrees  less 


EGTPTIAN   PAINTER   COLORING    A   STATUE.' 

severe.  While  still  retaining  for  certain  ceremonies  the  shapeless 
representations  of  the  old  divinities,  the  devout  were  not  unwilling 
that  grace  and  beauty  should  be  given  to  the  heroes  of  human 
birth,  and  even  to  the  gods.  Then  schools  were  formed,  —  that  of 
Naxos,  among  others,  very  flourishing  from  the  seventh  to  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ,  —  and  true  artists  were  produced. 
Bathykles,  of  Magnesia  on  the  Maiandros,  made  for  the  temple  of 
Amyklai,  near  Sparta,  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude,  where 
the  old,  shapeless  image  of  Apollo  was  surrounded  by  statues  of 
the   Seasons  and  of  the  Graces ;    and  the  throne  upon   which   the 

^  From  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  I'art,  vol.  i.  fig.  54.  p.  8.5. 
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ancient  figure  stood  was  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
liistory  of  gods  and  heroes.*  Before  Pheidias,  Athens  had  also  a 
school  of  sculptors,  whom  Quintilian  likens  to  the  primitive  Etrus- 
cans.* At  Sikyon,  Kanachos  made  an  Aphrodite  of  gold  and  ivory, 
and  an  Apollo,  of  which  the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre  pos- 
sess each  a  copy  in  bronze.  Cicero  reproaches  this  master  with  not 
being  sufficiently  enfranchised  from  the  archaic  stififness  and  immo- 
bility.'     HLs    Apollo  had,  however,  more   suppleness  in  the  limbs 

and  more  expression  in  the  face  than 
has  the  Apollo  of  Tenea.  But  at  Argos, 
at  Aigina,  life  at  last  came  to  animate 
the  marble  and   the  bronze. 

Ageladas  of  Argos,  born  about  540 
B.  c.  (?),  made  many  statues  of  con- 
querors in  the  Olympic  Games,  also  a 
Herakles  *AXc^i/ca/cos,  or  the  Tutelary, 
and  a  Zeus,  for  the  Messenians  at  Nau- 
pakte.  He  was  an  eminent  artist,  for 
he  was  the  master  of  Pheidias,  Myron, 
and  Polykletos;  he  therefore  opens  the 
epoch  of  the  great  sculpture.  His  con- 
temporary, Onatas  of  Aigina,  was  fa- 
mous for  his  bronze  statues  and  tro- 
phies of  Olympic  victors,  and  even  for  a 
painting  on  the  wall  of  the  temple  in  Plataia  consecrated  to  Athene 
Areia  (the  Warlike),  where  the  Plataians,  through  hatred  for  Thebes, 
had  caused  to  be  represented  the  expeditions  of  the  Argive  chiefs 
against  that  city.  The  famous  marbles  of  Aigina  have  been  some- 
times attributed  to  Onatas.  About  548  the  practice  was  estab- 
lished of  placing  in  the  Altis  of  Olympia  the  statues  of  those  who 
had  gained  prizes  in  the  national  games,  and  this  became  an  im- 
mense encouragement  to  the  sculptor.  As  at  these  games  there 
were   also   chariot-races,    it    became   common    to   represent   horses, 

*  See  above.  Vol.  I.  p.  471. 
«  xii.  10,  2. 

*  Brutus,  18. 

*  Marble  discovered  at  AthenH ;  from  the  Afonumenls  greet  pxMii»  par  PAuoeiation  povr 
t encouragement  dea  etudet  grecques,  1877  (O,  Rayot).  By  tlio  ears  dernrmed  by  blows, 
awollen  and  flattened  against  the  head,  we  rocugnize  tlii'  head  of  a  pugilist. 
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and  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  shows  to  what  a  degree  this  was 
successful.^ 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  art  had  emancipated 
itself  from  the  necessity  of  reproducing  invariable  forms  j  instead 
of  servile  imitation,  there  was  an 
aspiration  towards  the  ideal,  and 
the  gift  of  liberty  became  for  the 
artist  the  gift  of  genius,  having, 
as  he  did,  the  most  beautiful  race 
in  the  world  before  his  eyes.  ''  The 
Ionian  figure,"  says  Dion  Chrysos- 
tom,  "unites  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  beauty,"  and  Hippokrates 
declares  that  the  Ionian  blood  was 
the  purest  in  Greece.*'^  One  fact 
shows  what  an  influence  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Asiatic  cities  had  on 
the  development  of  the  arts  in 
European  Hellas,  namely,  —  that 
there  are  artists  only  on  the  east- 
ern coast ;  northwestern  Greece  pro- 
duced not  one. 

The  Greek  religion  had  replaced 
the  gods  of  the  East  —  abstract  and 
symbolical,  like  Brahma  and  Or- 
muzd,  or  else  coarse  and  material, 
like  Apis  —  by  beings  moral  and 
personal.  This  change  laid  open 
an  immense  field  for  poetry.  Quite 
naturally  the  epic  was  its  first 
outgrowth,  but   an   epic   where   the  supernatural   nowhere   crushes 
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^  It  IS  proper  to  say  that  much  uncertainty  attends  these  dates,  though  many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  make  clear  the  chronology. 

2  The  system  of  education,  in  which  gymnastics  held  so  large  a  place,  tended  to  develop 
the  physical  system.  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  467-468,  what  Xenophon  says  of  the  Spartans.  Con- 
cerning the  public  hygiene  of  the  ancients,  so  admirably  conceived  and  so  well  worthy  of  the 
imitation  it  has  never  had  in  modern  times,  Littre  says,  in  his  Hippocrate,  iv.  662 :  "  It  was 
perfectly  well  understood  just  what  was  necessary  to  form  a  soldier  or  to  train  an  athlete,  and 
in  particular  a  wrestler,  a  runner,  a  leaper,  a  pugilist. ' 

3  Stela  in  gray  Boiotian  marble,  discovered  ue;ir  the  ruins  of  Orchomenos ;  from  a  cast 
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the    human.      This    poetiy    ia     native     to    Ionia.      Smyrna    and 

Chios  are  the  two  cities  which  claim  with  most  probability  the 
honor  of  Homer's  birthplace.  After  him  who 
sung  of  Achilleus  appeared  a  crowd  of  poets. 
The  names  of  twenty  or  thirty  have  survived, 
but  almost  nothing  of  their  works.  They  are 
called  the  Cyclic  poets  because  their  produc- 
tions, taken  collectively,  formed  a  complete 
history  of  the  traditions  of  the  heroic  age. 
They  celebrated  the  exploits  of  the  ancient 
heroes,  or  those  incidents  of  the  Trojan  war 
on  which  Homer  had  not  touched,  and  gath- 
ered up,  as  says  Aischylos,  the  fragments  from 
the  greater  poet's  table. 

The  epic  poets  had  celebrated  the  heroic 
and  religious  past  of  Greece.  Their  singing 
ended  when  the  Greek  mind,  in  part  set  free 
from  the  bonds  of  the  old  belief,  began  to 
question  itself,  and  to  be  less  concerned  with 
the  gods,  and  more  with  humanity.  —  less 
with  bygone  days  which  the  imagination  had 
embellished  with  its  fictions,  more  with  the 
present  life,  which  passion  was  now  filling 
with  its  loves  and  hates.  To  the  epic  Muse 
succeeded  the  lyric  and  elegiac  Muse,  the  lat- 
ter beginning  to  sing  in  the  same  land  where 
Homer  had  appeared,  and  continuing  it  for 
three  centuries,  from  the  eighth   to  the  fifth, 

with  a  splendor  that  is  still  manifest  in  the  slender  fragments  of 

this  verse  that  remain  to  us. 

in  the  Museum  of  the  Trocaddro  (Kortr.  />;,  auiiken  Sculptur^n  aus  Boeotien,  in  the  Mittheil. 
d.  d.  arch&olog.  Instil,  in  Athen,  vol.  iii..  1^.-.  \>.  .Sl.'i,  No.  8).  The  <lea<l  man,  da*!  in  the 
himatinn,  the  right  shouhler  bare,  Waning  ujK>n  a  kjiotty  stick,  which  he  holds  in  the  k*ft 
hand,  offers  a  grasshopjier  to  his  huntin>;-do<j.  Tlie  scene  is  pieasin<;,  and  the  work  rar««fiilly 
finixhcd,  to  its  smallest  details.  An  insoription  cuKraved  on  the  lower  part  of  the  8t(  11  i  u-\\< 
us  the  sculptor's  name,  —  Alxenor  of  Xaxos.  'AX^rjtmp  tnoitfatp  6  Na^ior*  tlXK'  «aidt<Tl6t]: 
"  I  am  the  work  of  Alxenor  of  Naxos  ;  look  at  me !  "  We  have  already  said  that  the  schotd 
of  Naxos  was  one  of  the  moat  ancient  in  Greece,  and  have  represented  (Vol.  I.  p.  8.36)  a  very 
remarkable  statue  of  Artemis,  due  to  an  artist  of  the  same  school,  hut  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  stela  of  Alxenor. 

'  Marble  statue  discovered  on  the  site  of    rciu.i  in  the  Korinthia ;  now  in  the  .Museum  of 
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The  list  of  these  precursors  of  Pindar  is  long,  but  we  have 
only  a  very  small  remnant  of  their  works.  Terpandros,  a  native 
of  Lesbos,  the  country  whither, 
it  is  said,  the  head  and  the  lyre 
of  Orpheus  were  borne  by  the 
waves,  and  where  the  nightin- 
gales sing:  sweetest,  added  three 
strings  to  the  lyre,  which  hith- 
erto had  had  but  four.  He  was 
victorious  in  the  first  contests 
in  singing  established  at  Sparta, 
about  676  b.  c,  for  the  festi- 
val of  the  Karneian  Apollo,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  Greek  music,  reducing  to  rule 
the  different  modes  of  singing, 
and  forming  a  connected  system. 
Three  or  four  fragments  of  his 
poems  remain,  which  are  devo- 
tional hymns. ^ 

Arion  of  Methymna  was  an- 
other famous  singer.  He  is  re- 
puted to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
dithyramb,  or  poem  in  honor  of 
Dionysos,  and  he  accompanied  his 
singing  with  the  kithara.  Ter- 
pandros had  captivated  the  Spar- 
tans ;  Arion  did  even  more  than 
this,  —  he  charmed  the  monsters 
of  the  deep.  At  least  Herodotos 
gravely  relates  that  when  Arion 
was    cast    into    the    sea    by    his 

treacherous  sailors,  a  dolphin,  allured  by  the  sweetness  of  his  sing- 
Munich  ;  from  a  cast.  The  statue  was  found  under  a  tomb,  and  the  name  of  Apollo  has  been 
justly  disputed.  It  marks  a  sensible  progress  since  the  Apollo  of  Thera ;  the  anatomy  is 
truer,  the  proportions  are  more  correct,  the  forms  more  slender,  but  the  attitude  is  the  same, 
and  the  stiff,  motionless  figure  has  no  life. 

^  Bergk,  Poelae  lyrici  Graeci,  p.  537. 

'  Bronze  statue  discovered  at  Piombino,  in  Tuscany,  and  now  in  the  Louvre.     The  eyes 
■were  of  silver,  the  lips  of  red  copper,  and  on  the  left  foot  is  the  inscription  :  'Adavda  dfKarav, 
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ing,  saved  his  life.     To  him  is  attributed,  but  probably  without  good 
reaflon,  a  fragment  of  a  hymn  to  Poseidon,  in  which  he  thanks  the 

god  and  his  leaping  monsters.  "  It  was 
you  who  took  me  upon  your  sloping  back, 
and  bore  me  to  the  land  of  Pelops  on  a 
road  which  no  path  furrows.  Perfidious 
men  had  thrown  me  from  the  vessel's  deck 
into  the  surging  waves."'  The  ancients 
believed  in  the  power  of  music  over  ani- 
mals and  men  :  the  fable  of  Arion  was  cur- 
rent among  them  in  proof  of  its  efficacy ; 
and  sailors  could  not  doubt  it  when, 
rounding  the  Peloponnesos,  they  saw  on 
Cape  Tainaron  the  bronze  figure  of  a  man 
upon  a  dolphin's  back.* 

In  poetic  Lesbos  were  born  also  Alkaios, 
*'  of  the  golden  plectrum,"  as  Horace  says, 
who  often  imitated  him,  and  Sappho,  both 
renowned  in  Mitylene  and  throughout 
Greece.  Unlike  the  Roman  singer,  Alka- 
ios was  a  soldier,  although  he  too  had  his 
moments  of  weakness  ;  as  once,  when  still 
a  youth,  he  left  his  weapons  behind  him 
on  the  field  of  Sigeion  (612).  "Men," 
he  said,  "are  the  State's  best  rampart;" 
and  he  thus  describes  a  soldier's  dwelling : 
"  Everywhere  is  the  glittering  brass ;  from 
the  walls  hang  the  long  plumed  helmets, 
the  woven  linen  cuirasses,  the  shining  greaves,  with  many  shields  and 
war-tunics"*     But  "in  the  midst  of  arms,  or  when  he  had  moored 
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"ne«Ucate«l  to  Athene,  fiom  tlic  |>r<Kliift  of  tlu-  tillic  "  In  tlii>  ninarkahl.-  liroiizr  is  rfco^nizud 
a  vrry  ancient  copy  of  the  Diriymaian  Apollo,  —  a  celebrated  work  of  the  Sikyonian  sculptor 
Kanachos.  Tlie  Apollo  is  represented  standing,  lioldiii'z  in  the  left  hand  a  liow,  and  in  tlie 
right  a  stajr;  he  is  similarly  represented  in  the  coin  '<n  \>   Itui. 

*  Bcrjjk,  Poetae  h/riri  Graeri,  p  566. 

•  This  statue  was  then-  in  the  time  of  Herotlotos  (i.  24). 

•  Bronze  dlscovertfl  at  Naxos;  from  the  Archdolog.  Zeitung,  1H7J>.  pi.  vii.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  it  with  the  similar  statues  represented  earlier  in  this  w«»rk.  and  notahly  the 
Apollo  ..f  Pto<»  (Vol.  I.  p.  1S2).     The  Rod  holds  in  hi.^  right  hand  an  arifballvs. 

*  I<cr"k.  I'nttiir  hfriri  firtirri.  iii.  ."VTS. 
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his  vessel  to  the  bank,  he  sang   of   Bacchus  and  the    Muses,  and 

of  Venus  with  the  boy  who  follows  her."  ^ 

Of  Sappho,  some  years  younger  than  Alkaios,  and  beloved  by 

him.  what  shall  we  say?  Was  she  a  virtuous  maiden  and  then 
an  honored  wife,  or  was  she  the  courtesan  that 
the  comic  poets  of  a  latet  age  represent  her? 
Questions  like  these  we  may  ask,  but  cannot  answer. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that,  by  the  verdict  of  all 
antiquity,  Sappho  was  a  great   poet ;    none   of   her 

works   remain    to   us,  however,  except   a   few,  for   the   most   part 

inconsiderable  fragments. 

Alkman  was  a  Lydian  by  birth,  but  lived  at  Sparta,  where  his 

verses  emancipated  him  from  slavery,  and  gave  him  the  honors  of 

citizenship.     While  rejoicing  in  this  prosperity  he  still  remembers 

his  native  land, — 

"  Sardis,  venerated  home  of  my  fathers,  had  I  been  suffered  to  remain  in 
thee,  I  should  have  become  a  priest  of  Kybele,  and,  clad  iu  garments  of  woven 
gold,  should  strike  the  sacred  drums.  But  my  name  is  Alkman,  and  I  am  a 
citizen  of  Sparta ;  I  know  the  Greek  Muses,  and  they  have  made  me  greater 
than  Dasakles  and  Gyges." 

Stesichoros  of  Himera,  the  contemporary  of  Alkaios  and  Sappho, 
deserves  more  attention.  By  the  introduction  into  his  lyric  poems 
of  the  epode,  in  which  he  sang  the  praise  of 
the  heroes,  protectors  of  cities,  he  prepared 
the  way  for  an  innovation  of  great  importance, 
namely,  the  recitation  of  a  legend  by  one  of 
the  chorus,  —  action,  in  a  word ;  the  drama 
added  to  the  sinGjinoj.     This  was  tragedy  in  the 

°       °  ,  ^        *^  .  ARIOX.8 

germ.     Quintilian  says  of  him  that,    "a  smger 

of  great  wars  and  of  illustrious  chiefs,  he  with  the  lyre  supported 

the  burden  of  the  epic;   and  if  he  had  been  less  diffuse,  no  poet 

*  Horace,  Odes,  I.  xxxii.  6-10. 

*  Coin  of  electrum,  in  the  British  Museum;  from  the  Arch&olog.  Zeitung,  1879,  p.  27.  A 
stag  feeding,  and  in  the  field  the  Ionian  inscription,  ^iuvovi  dfu  arjfia.  Frankel  recognizes  in  the 
word  <tatvo>  an  epithet  of  Artemis,  like  the  more  common  epithet  ^a<T<f)6pos ;  and  thus  translates 
the  legend  :  "  I  am  the  mark,  the  coin  of  Artemis."'  The  coin  evidently  then  must  have  been 
struck  in  a  temple  of  the  goddess.  Cf.  a  coin  minted  in  the  temple  of  the  Didymaian  Apollo, 
with  the  legend  ««  AtSv/xcov  Uprj,  and  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Apollo,  crowned  with  laurel 
(Millingen,  Sylloge  of  Ancient  Unedited  Coins,  p.  80,  pi.  ii.  47). 

^  Reverse  of  a  sextans  of  Brundusium.     Arion,  or,  it  may  be,  Taras,  holding  his  Ijtc  and 
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would  have  come  nearer  Homer."*  We  have  too  little  left  of  his 
poetry  to  give  the  opportunity  for  verifying  either  this  praise  or 
this  censure,  and  we  must  accept  the  opinion  of  antiquity.  Horace, 
often  sharp  in  his  criticisms,  calls  Stesichoros  '*  the  disciple  of 
severe  Muses."* 


OHPHKU8.* 

The  new  Muse  was  very  near  the  epic  when,  with  the  lyric 
poets,  she  sang  of  heroes ;  she  was  the  elegiac  when  she  expressed 
more  personal  sentiments.  Kallinos  of  Ephesos,  who  invented 
elegiac  verse,  used  it,  as  did  Tyrtaios,  for  martial  songs;  after 
him  Mimnermos,  of  Smyrna  or  of  Kolophon,  employed  it  for  the 
expression  of  grief  or  of  pleasure.  A  contemporary  of  Kallinos 
and  Tyrtaios,  Archilochos  of  Paros,  invented  the  iambic  about 
680  B.  c,  and  employed  it  in  his  bitter  satires.     Notwithstanding 


a  little  Victory,  is  borne  on  a  dolphin's  back.  I^'gencl :  BRVN.  Below,  the  two  halls  whicb 
are  the  spei-ial  mark  of  the  sextaas  on  coins  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  On  the  obverse  there  is  a 
head  of  Poseidon. 

*  Qnintilian  lust,  or.,  x.  1. 

»  Horace,  Ode»y  IV.  ix.  s. 

■  Paintin;^  on  a  Roiotian  vase,  from  A.  Ddmont  an<l  Chaplain,  Lea  Ce'ramiques tie  la  Grice 
propre,  pi.  xiv.  Orpheus,  seated,  plays  on  the  lyre;  around  him  are  three  of  his  companions, 
and  all  are  clotbiHl  in  rich  barbaric  {garments. 
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his  vindictive  speech  and  his  vices,  and  even  his  disgrace  on  the 

battle-field,  where  he  shamelessly  abandoned  his  shield,  the  Greeks, 

intoxicated  as  they  were  with 

poetry,   and   worshippers   of 

intellect,    were    won    by   his 

admirable  verses  to  place  him 

at  the  side  of  their  favorite 

poet.^     Hipponax,  an  Ephe- 

sian,  with  like  poetic  fervor, 

made   a   similar   use   of   his 

poetry  in  the  service  of  his 

revenge. 

The  sixth  century  ended 
with  a  group  of  poets  called 
Gnomics,  or  utterers  of  sen- 
tences, prologues,  and  apo- 
logues, among  whom  were 
Phoklydes  of  Miletos,  Solon 
of  Athens,  Theognis,  the 
aristocratic  poet  of  Megara, 
and  ^sop  (Aisopos),  who 
was  born  on  the  Thracian 
coast,  but  spent  his  life   at 

Samos.  These  poets  mark  the  new  tendency  of  the  Greek  mind 
towards  philosophic  observation  and  abstraction.  There  is  scarcely 
a  trace  of  poetry  in  the  very  moral  sentences  of  Phoklydes.     One 
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*  Maximus  poela  aut  cerfe  summo  proximus  (Val.  Max.,  VI.  iii.  1).  This  opinion  appears 
singular  after  reading  the  severe  language  of  Pindar  in  respect  to  him  (Pythics,  ii.  100). 
The  Emperor  .Julian  prohibited  the  reading  of  his  works.  In  the  verses  which  are  so 
much  to  his  discredit  he  says  that  a  Thracian  now  is  proud  to  be  the  possessor  of  liis 
shield,  which  he  threw  down  behind  a  bush,  preferring  greatly  to  live  without  it  rather  than 
to  die  in  its  defence.  [He  fell  in  battle,  however,  by  the  hand  of  a  Xaxian,  and  the  Delphic 
oracle  pronounced  a  curse  upon  the  man  who  had  killed  him,  because  he  had  slain  "  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Muses."  —  Ed.] 

■^  Double  hermes  in  the  Museum  of  Madrid;  from  the  Archaolog.  Zeitung,  1871,  pi.  2. 
(Cf.  1872,  pp.  83  et  seq.;  K.  Botticher,  E.  Hiibner,  Die  antiken  Bildicerke  in  Madrid,  1862, 
p.  100,  No.  148.)  The  figure  on  the  left  is  generally  regarded  as  Sappho,  whose  head  is  repro- 
duced on  many  coins  of  Mytilene,  —  among  others  upon  the  one  photographed  with  the  her- 
mes ;  the  figure  at  the  risht  is  considered  by  Botticher  to  be  Phaon,  and  by  Gerhard  (quoted 
by  Hiibner,  Archaolog.  Zeitung,  1872,  p.  87)  to  be  Korinna.     But  the  head  is  certainly  that  of 
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step  farther  in  this  road,  and  written  pruse,  free  from  all  restraints 
of  rhythm,  will  be  reached:  after  the  language  of  the  guds  the 
speech  of  men. 

We    must    mention    also    Anakreon    of   Teos,   a   lyric   poet   of 
high    repute,  who    is    praised    by   ancient  writers   as   "  the    honey- 


SAPPIIO    WITH    HER   COMPANIONS.* 


tongued,"  "  the  swan  of  Teos,"  "  the  glory  of  Ionia ; "  Simonides  of 
Keos,  the  rival  of  Pindar  and  the  friend  of  the  Peisistratid  Hip- 
parchos,    who    makes    his    usurpation    excusable    by    his    love    for 


*  Athenian  vase  from  A.  Dumont  and  Chaplain.  Les  Ceramiqueg  de  la  Grece  propre,  pi.  vi. 
Sappho,  indicated  by  Imt  name  in  the  penitive  (SAPPOS),  is  seated.  She  holds  in  her  hands  a 
manuscript  folio,  of  which  the  letters  ar(>  legible  and  present  almo.«t  complete  sense:  8<o«, 
iftpmv  iiriutv  apxonai  3XX[«)]i'?  On  the  marfrin  at  the  right  is  fvta;  on  the  left.  Comparetti  pro- 
pos«'s  tlie  c<>nje<'tnral  reading,  rrrrpa  txfi'  which  he  eompart>s  with  the  Homeric  locution  fir*a 
nrrpotrra,  and  with  the  wonl  ff*ptuv,  which  has  the  same  meaning.  "At  the  right,  in  front  of 
Sappho,  two  voung  girls  in  the  himntlim  stand  listening  with  respectful  attention.  One  of 
them  holds  a  lyre :  the  other  rests  her  hand  on  her  companion's  shouhler.  A  third  young  girl, 
standing  behind  Sappho,  .  .  ."  extends  a  wreath  over  the  head  of  the  poetess.  (Collignon. 
CcUalogue  dea  va»f»  peinU  du  muse'e  de  la  Socie'le  archr'nlof/irfue  d*A  Ihhieg,  No.  ."il  7.  Cf.  D.  Com- 
paretti, Snffo  nelle  antlrhf  rapprexentnnze  riisnilnri,  in  the  Afuneo  ilaliano  di  Antichith  eUusiea, 
vol.  ii.,  1886,  pp.  41-80,  with  four  plates.) 
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SAPPHO.' 


STESICHOROS,^ 


letters;  Bakchylides,  his  nephew,  a  pure  and  graceful  poet,  whom 
Horace  has  sometimes  imitated,^  and  whose  verses  might  find  favor 
with  some  of  the  pessimists  of  our 
time,  —  as,  for  example,  these :  "  There 
is  but  one  road  which  leads  to  happi- 
ness, namely,  that  we  do  not  let  our 
souls  sink  exhausted  under  excess  of 
suffering,  nor  be  beaten  down  by  the 
woes  which  besiege  our  lives."  These 
poets  are  not  wholly  dead,  although  but  a  few  fragments  of  their 
works  have  been  saved;  but  while  they  are  interesting  to  the  his- 
tory of  literature,  they  afford 
nothing  to  political  history, 
wherefore  we  salute  them  and 
pass  on.* 

Thus  all  the  poetical  sap 
of  the  period  rises  in  flower 
and  leaf  on  the  coasts  of 
Asia  and  in  the  islands.    The 

colonies  of  Sicily  can  show  only  Stesichoros  and  Epicharmos,  the 
inventor  of  comedy,  who,  though  born  at  Kos,  spent  most  of  his 
life  at  Syracuse.  Upon  this  roll  of  honor  we  may  further  inscribe 
Hesiod,  who,  ancient  authors  tell  us,  was  a  native  of  Kyme  in 
Aiolis,  whence  his  father  emigrated  to  Boiotian  Askra.  But  what 
is  this  'Boiotian  poet  in  comparison  with  the  divine  bard  for 
whom  Chios  and  Smyrna  dispute  ?  The  Asiatic  colonies  had  thus 
received  all   the  gifts  of   the   Muses,  —  the   epic,  the   elegiac,  and 


TETRADBACHM   OF   HIMERA.* 


*  Notably  in  the  fine  ode  (I.,  xv.)  :  Pastor  cum.  traheret  per  freta  navihus. 

*  Naked  fisrure  of  Sappho,  the  left  leg  wrapped  in  tlie  peplos ;  she  is  seated  on  a  rock,  her 
lyre  placed  on  the  ground  beside  her.  (Cameo,  not  hitherto  described,  of  the  Collection  de 
Luynes,  in  the  Cabinet  de  France.     Sardonyx  25  millim.  by  18.) 

8  A  standing  figure,  leaning  on  a  staff  and  holding  a  roll.  Legend :  GEPMITQN  IME- 
PAIQN.  Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Thermai-Himera.  On  the  obverse  is  a  head  of  Here, 
right  profile. 

*  We  shall  again  refer  to  some  of  these  in  Chapter  XXII.,  "  The  Age  of  Perikles  in 
Greece." 

*  The  n}TTiph  Himera,  standing,  draped  in  a  long  peplos,  and  sacrificing  on  a  lighted 
altar.  Behind  the  nymph,  a  fountain,  of  which  the  orifice  is  formed  by  a  lion's  mouth;  a 
naked  Silenos,  approaching,  receives  the  jet  of  water  on  his  breast.  In  the  field  a  grain  of 
barley.  Reverse,  a  figure  in  a  biga,  crowned  by  a  Victory  which  is  flying  above  the  horses.  In 
retrograde  legend  :  IMEPAION. 
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the  satiric  verse,  the  fable,  and  music,  that  inseparable  companion 
of  poetry,  which  she  disciplines  and  reduces  to  rhythm  and  meas- 
ure. But  they  still  lacked  the  drama,  one  of  the  glories  reserved 
for  Athens,  —  a  form  of  poetry  whose  elements  were  prepared  in 

the  worship  of  heroes,  the  religion 
of  the  dead,  and  a  belief  in  the 
virtue  of  expiation. 

While  the  colonies  shone  with 
the  lustre  cast  upon  them  by  those 
of  whose  works  for  us  are  onlv 
splendid  fragments,  the  motlier- 
country  had  but  three  poets,  —  Tyr- 
taios,  Solon,  and  Theognis ;  ^  four, 
if  we  assign  Pindar  to  this  period, 
to  which  he  belongs  by  the  nature 
of  his  genius,  but  who  as  a  matter 
of  age  is  contemporary  witli  an- 
other school,  tliat  of  the  great  tragic 
poets  of  Athens.  Time,  so  harm- 
ful to  all  his  rivals,  has  been  more 
favorable  to  him,  and  we  have 
enough  of  his  works  to  enable  us 
to  fix  his  place  in  Greek  letters. 
His  odes  gave  him  in  his  lifetime 
both  fame  and  fortune,  and  the 
unusual  honor  of  a  seat  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.'  After  his 
death  his  popularity  continued,  and  it  has  lasted  to  our  time ; 
we  do  not  always  comprehend  him,  but  we  respect  the  opinion 
of  the  ancients  concerning  him.*     He  was  a  fortunate  man,  loving 


ARCHIL0CH08   OF    PAUOS.^ 


»  For  Tyrtaios,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  487-488;  for  Solon,  fhid.,  p.  581 ;  and  for  Theojrnis,  pp.  86-87. 

*  Marble  bust  from  Visconti,  Iconogrqfia  green,  pi.  ii.  No.  6.  No  inscription  indicates 
Arrhilochos,  but  the  Hermes  is  double,  and  on  the  other  side  is  the  head  of  Homer.  Now  tin- 
ancients  so  often  coupled  the  two  that  Visconti  feels  himself  autluirizcd  to  (Ic-ijuati-  tin-  mcoh.I 
figure  as  that  of  Archilochoe. 

*  "Not  far  from  this  altar,"  says  Pausanias  (x.  24).  "is  tl>o  iron  cli.Tir  of  i'indnr.  on 
which  it  is  said  he  used  to  sit  and  sintj  hymns  to  Apollo  whenever  he  came  to  Delphi."  And 
Pindar  himself  confirms  this  in  one  of  his  f)dcs:  "I  supplicate  thee.  ()  divinity,  with  the 
siolden  crown,  utterer  of  wonderful  predictions,  receive  me  within  thy  diTine  walls,  —  me, 
famous  priest  of  the  Muses  !" 

*  lliey  place<l  him  on  a  level  with  Hrmur  (Cic,  De  orat.,  1). 
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his  age,  his  religion,  the  assembly  of  old  men  who  rule  peacefully 
in  the  State,  and  even  those  whom  Athens  called  tyrants,  and 
whom  he  refers  to  as  "the  rulers  of  cities."  His  sympathies  are 
with  the  gods,  and  he  accepts  all  legends  concerning  them  except 


AI80P08.* 


those  which  do  them  discredit ;  and  he  also  honors  the  kings,  whose 
power  seems  to  him  useful  in  restraining  the  crowd.  He  is  a 
believer  in  religion  and  a  partisan  of  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
power.  "  To  shake  a  city,"  he  says,  with  truth,  "  is  easy,  even 
for  the  viler  sort ;  but  to  restore  it  to  its  place  is  difficult  indeed."  - 
He  admires  Sparta,  and  he  speaks  the  Doric  dialect.     We  should 

1  Marble  in  the  Villa  Albani,  from  Visconti,  Icon,  greca,  pi.  xii. 
^  Pyth.,  iv.  ad  fin. 
VOL.  II. —  14 
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note  this  double  character  of  Pindar,  wliicli  makes  him  more  ancient 
than  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  for  if  ii  was,  as  is  beUeved,  the 


IJC880N   IN   POETRY  AND  MUSIC  IN   AN   ATHENIAN   CLASS.* 

period  from  522  to  442,  he  must  have  seen  poetry  begin  to  separate 
herself  from  the  old  mythology,  and  free  governments  replace  the 
rule  of  the  Eupatrids. 

As  a  result  of  relations  growing  daily  more  frequent 
with  Egypt,  the   use   of   papyrus  becomes   more   com- 
mon ;  writing  finds  it  a  convenient  material,  and  works 
in    prose,    more    difficult    to    remember   than    those    in 
Aisopo8.«       poetry    whicli    can    be    sung,   will    soon    be   niunerous. 
Also  from  the  colonies  come  the  first  prose-writers.     Pherekydes  of 
Syros'  writes,  about  the  year  550  B.C.,  a  Theogony,  of  which  frag- 

*  Clip,  signed  by  the  painter  Douris,  discovered  at  Caere,  and  now  in  the  Miiocam  of 
Berlin  (A.  Furtwangler,  Beschreibung  der  Vasensammlung,  etc..  No.  2,285);  from  the  Arc/id- 
olog.  Zeilung,  187.3,  pi.  i.  and  p.  1  (.\.  Michaelis).  At  the  right  situ,  cross-legged,  the  paida- 
gogos,  who  has  just  brought  in  his  pupil.  The  boy  stands  before  the  teacher  of  poetry  and 
recites  his  lesson.  The  master,  in  a  chair,  holds  in  his  hand  a  roll  which  he  is  unfolding,  upon 
which  we  read  this  line, — 

Moicrii  fiot  a(,it)^\  S«rauavdpov  tCpprnw  [=  tOppoovl  Spxoftai  atlvifip. 

Above  these  three  figiires  are  hung  on  the  wall  a  cup,  a  lyre,  and  the  Icatlier  case  of 
flutes.  To  the  bag  is  attached  the  small  box  containing  mouthpieces  of  different  kinds  for 
the  flute  i-yXKorroKOftt^ov).  Farther  on  the  pupil  is  receiving  a  lesson  in  music;  master  and 
pupil  are  Iwth  seated  on  seats  without  backs.  The  master,  with  head  erect,  looks  at  the 
pupil  who,  bent  over  his  lyre,  seems  absorbtnl  in  his  playing.  Above  are  hanging  a  basket,  a 
lyre,  and  a  cup.     In  the  field,  the  inscription  :  'lir[ir] oddfiar  xakSt. 

*  Bearde<l  hea«l,  right  profile.  (Kngraved  stone,  clirvisoprase,  of  the  Cabinet  de  Franetf 
8  millim.  by  6,  Catalogue,  etc.,  No.  2,041.) 

■  There  are  two  islands  of  nearly  the  same  name,  —  Syrot  (S/ra),  one  of  the  Cycladcs, 
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ments  remain.     Kadmos  of  Miletos  compiles  a  history  of  his  native 
land;  Hekataios,  also  of  Miletos  (510-490),  Hellanikos  of  Mytilene, 


AXAKKEON.* 


and  Pherekydes  of  Leros,  all  precede  Herodotos,  who,  bom  about 
484,  was  to  write,  or  rather  to  recite,  the  triumph  of  Greece  over 
Asia  in   the   Median  wars. 


IV.  —  Philosophy. 


This  mental  activity,  which  impelled  the  Asiatic  Greeks  into  all 
the  paths  of  art  and  of  thought,  inevitably  led  them  to  explore  the 
great  problems  of  Nature  and  of  humanity,  of  God  and  the  world, 
which  the  human  mind  always  asks,  and  tries  to  answer  by  the  light 
of  its  own  reason  when  it  is  no  longer  content  with  the  solutions 
presented  by  the  popular  religion.  This  research,  this  study,  we  call 
philosophy,  and  Asia  Minor  was  its  cradle  also. 

and  SkjTos,  one  of  the  Sporades,  where  Achilleus  was  hidden  by  Thetis,  and  where  Theseus 
died. 

^  Cup  from  Vult'i,  in  the  British  Museum  (A  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  and  Etruscan  Vases 
in  the  British  Museum,  No.  821),  from  O.  Jahn,  Ueber  Darstellung  griechischer  Dichter  auf 
Vasenbildeirn,  in  the  Ahhandlungen  der  philologvich-historischen  Classe  der  konigl.  sSchsischen 
Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaflen,  vol.  iii.  (1861),  p.  699,  and  pi.  iii.  No.  1.  Anakreon.  his  head 
crowned  with  leaves,  plays  the  lyre  in  the  presence  of  two  young  men  who  approach  him  with 
acclamations.  Before  and  liehind  the  poet  are  the  words:  ^AvuKpecov  koXos.  Also  for  the  first 
of. the  two  young  men:  'Sv[ji]<f)rjs  icaXor.  Cf.  a  vase  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin,  A.  Furtwan- 
gler,  Beschreibung  der  Vasensammlung  in  antiquarium,  Xo.  2,351. 
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Greece  not  having,  like  Egj'pt,  a  sivcerdotal  class,  which  held 
as  its  own,  far  from  tlie  profane  crowd,  both  religion  and  science 
hidden  in  hieroglyphics,  every  man  could  freely  quench  his  thirst 
at  the  sacred  spring;  and  from  this  spring  leaped  forth  the  free 
development  of  the  philosophic  mind.  In  the  East  science  was 
indissolubly  united  to  religion ;  in  the  West,  it  separated  itself  there- 
from. Like  literature  and  the  arts,  it  found  that  indejMjndence 
without   which  civilization  would  never  have   attained  maturity. 


EUYPTIAN    BAS-KELIEF.^ 


In  its  first  steps  we  find  philosophy  held  in  restraint  by  religion 
and  by  poetry ;  nor  could  this  be  otherwise.  But  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury religion  already  was  losing  its  influence  over  the  few  men  who 
sought  to  look  to  the  bottom  of  things.  The  need  of  ropresent-- 
ing  to  one's  self  the  Divinity  under  a  human  form,  —  a  tendency 
to  which  has  been  given  the  name  "anthropomorphism,"  —  had 
again  materialized  the  gods,  but  otherwise  than  had  been  done  by 
naturalism.  These  humanized  gods  were  surrounded  with  legends 
from  day  to  day  more  complicated  and  marvellous,  and  also  less 
pure.  Their  lives  were  filled  with  gross  incidents  and  sensual 
fictions,  which  poets  and  artists  rendered  more  dangerous  by  adding 
to  them  all  the  charms  of  art. 

'  Offering  to  a  hieropfraniinatofl.  Bas-roUcf  of  ]^f(»mpht«.  from  Perrot  and  Chipies, 
Histoire  de  Vart,  vol.  i.  fij;.  4K5.  To  the.  liiert gr.tniinatox,  who  is  seated,  holding  a  long 
wand  and  a  fillet,  are  presented  by  a  scribe,  men,  women,  and  ehiidren.  who  bring  various 
offerings. 
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The  crowd  worshipped  these  licentious  divinities  with  all  the 
more  devotion  because  their  example  made  every  form  of  sensuality 
legitimate.  But  the  few  who 
held  themselves  upon  a  higher 
level  sought  underneath  these 
fables  for  the  concealed  truth. 
This  first  effort  of  the  mind 
began  in  confused  reflections 
upon  man  and  Nature,  with  a 
proclivity,  singularly  audacious, 
towards  creating  conjectures  and 
systems  embracing  the  entire 
world.  At  its  beginning  philos- 
ophy proposed  to  be  the  uni- 
versal science. 

Some  of  these  philosophers 
were  called  Sages;  these  were 
occupied  specially  with  practi- 
cal ethics.  Their  number,  as 
well  as  their  names,  is  variously 
stated.  This  is  a  legend  by 
which  the  Greeks  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  moral  observation.  Thales  of  Miletos,  Bias  of  Priene, 
Pittakos  of  Mytilene,  and  Solon  of  Athens,  are  the 
only  names  generally  recognized.  To  them  are  usually 
added  Chilon  of  Sparta,  Kleoboulos  of  Lindos,  and 
Periandros  of  Corinth,  who  was,  however,  a  cruel 
tyrant.  Some  of  their  maxims  have  been  preserved, 
which  Plato  in  his  Protagoras  calls  "  The  first- 
fruits  of  Greek  wisdom,"  —  "  Know  thyself ;  "  "  Moderation  in  all 
things ; "  ^  "  Misfortune  follows  man  closely,  but  most  miserable  is 

^  From  Visconti,  Icon,  yr.,  pi.  x.,  a.  This  hermes  bears  no  inscription ;  but  it  is  double, 
and  Visconti,  who  recognizes  Bias  in  one  of  the  figures,  proposes  to  give  the  other  the  name 
of  Thales.  Both  were  lonians,  one  from  Miletos,  and  the  other  from  Priene ;  and  we  know 
that  the  ancients  took  pleasure  in  associations  of  this  kind. 

2  Pittakos  of  Mytilene.  Head  of  Pittakos,  left  profile;  legend;  OITTAKOC  On  the 
reverse  of  this  coin  is  the  head  of  Alkaios.  Greek  manuscripts  and  also  many  inscriptions 
spell  the  name  generally  Mitylene ;  but  coins  have  always  Mytilene. 

2  The  fir)hfv  ayav  of  Chilon,  which,  with  the  yvladi  (Tfavrov,  was  engraved  in  the  temple 
at  Delphi,  is  still  to  be  read  on  a  stone  in  a  little  sanctuary  of  Apollo  built  at  Gia  (the  Island 

t 


THALES   OF   MILETOS.^ 
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he  who  knows  not  how  to  bear  inisfoinmc ; "   "Listen  much,  and 
speak  little;"  "Experience  gives  wisdom;"  "True  liberty  is  a  i»iii( 
conscience ; "  and  the  great  precept :    "  Do  not  yourself  that  which 
displeases  you   when   done  by  others."      Bias,   who   esteemed   the 

treasures  of  the  mind  to  be  the  only 
thin<j;s  of  real  value,  escaping  naked 
from  liis  native  city,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  said : 
"I  caiiv  .ill  things  with  me."  The 
temple  of  Leto  at  Delos  bore  these 
words  of  Theognis :  "  Justice  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  things."  Pythagoras 
taught  that  the  gods  had  given  \\\o 
great  gifts  to  men, — truth,  and  benev- 
olence ;  and  he  loved  to  repeat  the 
two  salutary  maxims  :  "  Preserve 
moderation,  "  and  *'  Respect  thyself ;  '* 
that  is  to  say,  honor  the  intellect 
tliat  has  been  placed  within  thee  by 
showing  thyself  worthy  of  the  gift 
tliuii  liast  received.  Iviiil  has  made. 
and  very  justly,  this  sentiiaent  one  of 
the  foundations  of  morality. 

In    the    Golden   Verses   which    are 
attributed  to  Pythagoras,  and  at  least 
must   belong   to   his   school,  we  find 
this  excellent  rule  for  moral  improve- 
X  ment :   "  Before   sleeping,  ask  thyself 

thrice  each  night  what  thou  hast  done  during  the  day.  Say  to 
thyself :  Of  what  fault  have  I  been  guilty  ?  What  duty  have  I 
failed  to  do?  Question  thyself  thus  as  to  each  action.  Thus 
wilt  thou  attain  tiuth  and  liappiness."  And  elsewhere:  "Blush 
before  thyself   rather  than   before   any  other.     Honor  thy  parents, 


kYIeaqY 

a  PINS  ID  I.': 

PERIANDROS   OF  CORINTH.^ 


of  Santorin),  in  a  {Grotto  whence  escapes  a  puff  of  warm  air  minj^li'd  with  carbonic-acid  gas, 
—  doubtless  similar  to  that  at  Delphi,  which  is  now  no  lonjjer  perceptible  (C  R.  de  CAcad. 
des  Inner,  for  IHfiG,  p.  278). 

*  From  Visconti,  Icon,  (jr.,  pi.  ix.     Tlie  inscription  is  as  follows :   Htpiawbpof  }s.v<^fi\ov 
KopiwBios —  M*X«T»;  nap.     "  Study  is  all."     See  also  note  2,  next  page. 
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and    choose    for   thy    friend   him    who    shall 
virtuous  life." 

Perhaps  to  them  also  may  have  been 
engraved  over  the  entrance  to  the  temple  at 
—  which  is  like  an  echo  of  Genesis, 
recognizing  absolute  existence  in  the 
Divinity  alone.  If  we  arrange  their 
maxims  in  methodical  order,^  we  find 
that  these  Wise  Men  were  at  that 
early  date  aware  of  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  individual  and  social  moral- 
ity. They  recommend  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind,  temperance,  and 
courage,  which  are  the  sum  of  indi- 
vidual morality ;  to  the  negative 
principle  that  a  man  should  not  do 
to  others  what  he  would  not  have 
done  towards  himself,  they  join  the 
positive  duty  of  serving  one's  family 
and  friends  and  countr}'- ;  to  the 
obligations  of  duty  they  even  add 
those  of  charity,  —  thus  completing 
the  social  ethics  ;  and  lastly,  in  !  '■''' 
commanding  reverence  towards  the 
gods  and  a  public  worship  of  them, 
they  bring  forward  the  elements  of 
religion. 

These    sages    gave    yet    another 
proof  of  their  wisdom.     From  Bias  we  have 
metaphysical,  it  is   true,   but  eloquent  in  its 
subject  of  the  gods,  say:   The   gods  exist." 
have  taught  us  no  more  than    this. 


most  help   thee   to  a 

due    the    inscription 
Delphi:  "Thou  art," 


DIPA  EiiTDi 

BIAS   OF   PRIENE.^ 


this  maxim,  not  very 
conciseness  :  "  On  the 
Twenty-five  centuries 


^  This  has  been  done  by  Gamier  in  his  article  upon  Les  Sages  de  la  Grece. 

'  Marble  hermes  of  Roman  work,  from  Visconti,  Icon,  gr.,  pi.  x.  This  hermes  was 
found  in  1780  near  Tivoli,  in  the  villa  of  Cassius,  with  that  of  Periander  (p.  214),  and  frag- 
ments of  those  of  Thales,  Pittakos,  and  Kleoboulos.  (See  Visconti,  Museo  Pio-Clem.,  vol.  vi. 
pi.  xxii.,  XXV.)  The  inscription,  in  archaizing  characters,  bears  the  name  of  the  sage :  Biat 
Ilp[i]j)vfvs.  and  one  of  his  maxims  which  we  do  not  include  in  our  maxims  of  morality  :  Oi 
TT^flaroL  apdpcoTToi  KUKoi.     "Most  men  are  wicked." 
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The   founder  of  the   first  school  of  Greek  philosophy,  that  of 
Ionia,  was   Thales   of   Miletos,  l)orn   about   the  year  040  B.C.,  of 

a  family  oiiLnnatinLr  in  Thoenicia.  This 
sagacious  oltstiwr  inaugurated  a  great 
revolution  wlitn  he  taught  men  to  sub- 
stitute for  empirical  knowledge 
that  abstract  scitncc  which, 
under  the  facts,  discovers  the 
constant  relations  of  things. 
Thus  he  found  that  the  angles 
of  the  base  of  an  isosceles  tri- 
angle were  equal,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  equal  to 
the  sum  of  two  right  angles,  and  that   equiangular  triangles  have 


PTTHAOORAB.' 


BIAS.' 


SATTRS,    AFKKKiiUKI).    Kl.KKING    AT   SIGHT   OF   THB   SUH.* 


their  homologous  sides  proportional.  This  last  theorem  ponnitK^d 
him  to  measure  the  height  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  by  the 
shadow  which  they  cast.*     His  reputation  was  so  great  as  to  cause 

»  Pvlln ••■'1:   !.".r,ii.i  :   IlYoxroi'Mi'.      R.'vcr«' <>f  a  ('ontortiiiitr  Roman  niodallinn  ; 

on  the  Oliver-  •■  \u-m\  lit"  tilt'  Sun   (  .~^  i : .  i !  ;.  r.   M''.iii(i'"ii.-  r,,n!iinii,il'  >,  \\.   1). 

«  Bearded    head   of   Bia-^.  rijlit    |ii<itili':  ltL'«iul :    BIAS.     Obverse  of   a   bronze  coin   of 
Priene,  tlie  hirthplace  of   Bias,     licverse :  ilif   li  u<nd    HPIHNFQN,    with  a   standing   figure 

liiii(rm'4  a  sceptre. 

8   \'a>;i' -paintiiiL'.  from  the  ,V  .    ,      ,    ,  ,      .         |    ..    ^  j    .^       y^^  ^^^^  cejif'.     " 

radiate   di-k  of  tin-  <iin.  \viili  lli.  'it.      'i'lie   miii    sliiiie~    in 

Uplendor.  and    ilje    ^a:\rs.  who   Io\e   mIimhc   ami   iIukii'--.  ili  .    ;!\v,i\.       Ii   lia^  l>eeii  ■  d 

tli:i!   tlir    tLirt\  .--ix    ra\s   siirroniidiri'_'   llie    'li-k   (tliiri\--i\    l.n'ad    ra_\  ^,   and    al-o   tlii''  -:'- 

;iond  lu  ilh-  three  Inind; '  -,  ■  la\  -  wlii.li,  according  to  tin-  aii^  i.  iil    -\  -leni, 

(diniin-e  ii;c>  annual  e\c!e  ot  tin-  >un  (.!;.//■',   \.   ..'7"). 

*    In   hi-;  ICnumn    of   a  j>o-tliiiiiioii<  article    l.v   Ltln'tme  (l--.il),    Tli     H     Martin  e^tahliohw 
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it  to  be  said  that  he  announced   the  eclipse   of  the  sun,  at  which 
the  Lydians  and  the  Medians,  then  at  war,  were  so  alarmed.     It 
is  also  said  that  he  induced  the    Ionian   sailors  to   take   for  their 
guide  at  sea  no  longer  the  Great 
Bear,  too  remote  from  the  pole, 
but  the  polar  star,  called  at  that 
time  "the  Phoenician  star,"  be- 
cause the  Phoenician  sailors  were 
accustomed  to  direct  their  course 
by  it. 

The  mathematical  discoveries 
of  Thales  are,  it  is  true,  very 
modest,  but  they  opened  a  new 
road.  The  Greek  mind  entered 
upon  this  road,  and  by  degrees, 
separating  geometry  from  the 
metaphysics  which  at  first  en- 
wrapped it,  strove  to  substitute 
for  the  mere  observation  of  phe- 
nomena that  search  after  the  laws 
producing  them  which  was  des- 
tined in  the  end  to  set  men  free 
from  theological  fetters.  It  was 
a  great  thing,  therefore,  that  had 
happened  at  Miletos  in  the  ad- 
vent of  mathematical  science, 
—  destined  to  be  the  powerful 
ally  of  the  other  sciences  when 
they  also  should  be  bom. 

Although  thus  superior  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  Thales  was 
enough  a   man  of   his    time  not  to   pass   by  with  indifference  the 

that  the  mathematical  knowledge  accredited  to  the  Egyptians  is  entirely  chimerical;  that 
practical  geometry,  or  the  measurement  of  land,  was  an  art  which  they  possessed ;  but  that 
speculative  and  demonstrative  geometry  is  an  entirely  Greek  science.  Plato  long  ago  said : 
"  The  Greeks  have  minds  curious  and  eager  for  science  (to  (fiikoftades) ;  the  Phoenicians,  for 
lucre  (to  (inXoypfjfiaTov)."     (Ed.  Didot,  vol.  i.  p.  74.) 

^  Statue  in  the  Vatican,  from  Visconti,  Museo  Pio-Clem.,  vol.  i.  pi.  xxv.  Cf.  Clarac,  Muse'e 
de  sculpture,  vol.  iii.  p.  288,  No.  1,098,  Statue  of  Greek  marble,  discovered  in  the  olive-grove 
at  Tivoli.  "  It  was  found  much  broken,  but  could  easily  be  restored,  as  the  portions  lacking 
were  only  intermediary  fragments.  .  .  .  The  globe  itself  is  antique." 


OTTRAXIA,  THE   MUSE  OF   MATHEMATICS.* 
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question  of  the  origin  of  life,  which  was  then  and  has  ever  remained, 
outside  of  the  religions,  an  unanswerable  enigma.  We  know  now 
that  every  living  creature  was  the  offspring  of  a  living  creature,  and 
that  life  is  not  a  property  of  matter.  But  man  —  to  his  honor  be 
it  said — cannot  rest  dbntentedly  in  ignorance.  Thales  abandoned 
the  world  of  legends ;    he   saw  natural   forces  where  Ilesiod  and 


CONICAL  8UN-DIAL.* 

Homer  saw  gods.  Some  few  simple  observations  upon  humidity,  and 
the  general  belief  in  a  mighty  river,  Okeanos,  flowing  round  the  land, 
were,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  elements  from  which  the  chief  of 
the  Ionian  school  composed  his  cosmogony.  He,  like  the  Orientals, 
considered  water  as  the  primal  element,  since,  having  no  form 
itself,  it  could  take  all  forms.  "  All  things  came  thence,"  he  said, 
"  and  all  return  thither."  The  Bible  tells  us  that  "  the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters;"  Homer  calls  fortli 
from  it  all  beings,  even  the  gods,*  and  Aphrodite  Anadyomene,  the 

'  ^larble  dial  discovered  by  O.  Rayet  at  Lntmian  Herakleia.  "  It  was  placed  on  a  ledge 
in  a  square  hypaethral  hall  near  the  agora ;  the  hall  served  perhaps  as  a  nieetinji-plat'e  of  the 
Henate;  the  dial  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  in  the  hall  of  the  Marbles  of  Miletos"  (G.  Kayet,Z«« 
Cadram  solaires  coniques  dans  rantlquitd,  in  the  Annates  de  chimie  et  de  physique,  fifth  series;, 
vol.  vL  1875).  The  following  inscription,  in  characters  of  the  Macedonian  epoch,  is  I^ble 
on  the  south  face  of  the  dial :  — 

Boo'tXft  IlToktfxa'iff  AjroXXwwof   KnoWoh'trov. 
Otfiurrtryopas  t/itvivKov  'A\t^pip*vs  inoiti. 

This  dial  was  constructed  by  Themistagoras  and  dedicated  to  king  Ptolemy  by  ApoUonios. 
Perhaps  we  should  see  in  this  personage  "the  great  mathentatician  Aitollonios  of  Perga,  who, 
according  to  Vitnivius,  invented  many  8un-<lials,  and  enjoyed  great  favor  ut  the   Ptolemaic 
court  in  Alexandria  "  (O.  Rayet).     For  a  geometrical  description,  see  G.  RayeU 
«  Iliad..  XIV.  201.  2 « 6. 
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goddess  sprung  from  the  white  foam  of  the  waves,  represented  also 
the  generative  power  springing  out  of  the  sea. 

In  thus  determining  the  forming  principle,  Thales  did  not,  how- 
ever, separate  from  it  the  creative  power.  Simply  a  physicist,  he 
dared  not  rise  above  the  material  world  to  seek  for  God.  He 
believed  that  the  world  was  a  living  organism,  and  the  gods  to  his 
mind  were  the  forces  of  Nature,  the  causes  producing  the  phenomena. 
"Everything  is  full  of  gods,"  he  said.^ 


CON'ICAL   SUN-DIAL.2 


It  was  natural  that  after  this  philosopher,  who  saw  the  kos- 
mos  with  the  eyes  of  the  body,  should  follow  one  who  would  see 
it  only  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind.  The  Greeks  were  too  intelli- 
gent not  to  look  about  them  in  the  world  of  matter,  and  too 
great  reasoners  not  to  subordinate  their  observations  to  dialectics. 
With  Anaximandros,  metaphysics  begins.  This  philosopher,  the 
friend  and  fellow-countryman  of  Thales,  who  first  in  Greece  con- 
structed a  gnomon,  or  sun-dial,  a  globe,  and  a  map  of  the  world, 
and  calculated  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic,^  placed  at  the  head 

1  Aristotle,  0/  the  soul,  i.  5  :  iravra  irXfjpr}  BtSav  emu. 
^  See  note*  on  the  preceding  page. 

»  See  Strabo,  i.  7,  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  1.  Herodotos  (v.  49)  relates  that  Aristago- 
ras,  tyrant  of  Miletos,  carried  with  him  to  Sparta  a  brazen  tablet  on  which  was  engraved  the 
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of  his  system,  in  his  book  Ilcpl  <^v(rc<ii9;  the  axiom  that  from 
nothing,  nothing  comes,  and  instead  of  the  primitive  element  of 
Thales,  refers  all  phenomena  to  an   infinite  and  eternal  principle, 

whose  essence  was  to  produce, 
in  virtue  of  his  own  power, 
all  that  is.  Instead  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  physics  he  placed  a 
principle  of  logic,  and  substi- 
tuted pure  reasoning  for  ob- 
servation, which,  however,  had 
at  first  served  him  so  well. 

Anaximenes,  perhaps  a  pu- 
pil of  Anaximandros,*  returned 
to  the  methods  of  Thales,  with 
this  exception,  that  instead  of 
water  he  preferred  air,  which 
envelops  the  earth  and  seems  to 
be  the  source  of  life :  rarefied, 
it  becomes  fire  ;  condensed, 
it  forms  clouds,  water,  £arth, 
and  roclcs. 

Herakleitos  of  Ephesos,  who 
flourished  about  500  B.  c,  took 
another  primordial  agent,  —  fire,  —  and  he  denied  the  existence  of 
a  supra-sensible  being ;  but  he  conceived  the  memorable  idea  of  the 
permanence  of  general  laws,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  variety  of 
forms:  iravra  x<x)peL,  ovSh  fxii^eu  ("All  moves,  nothing  rests.") 
The  variations  of  matter  were  to  him  temporary  changes,  —  a 
perpetual   "becoming,"  as   Hegel   says;   an   endless   flowing,  under 

circumference  of  the  whole  earth,  and  tlie  whole  sea,  and  all  rivers.  Later,  the  Athenians 
placed  a  map  of  Gn^ece  under  one  of  their  porticos,  and  Sokrates  called  Alkibiades  to  look  at 
H,  a*  a  relMike  to  his  vanity,  saying :  "  Show  me  now  where  are  these  <;reat  estates  you  boast 
of  posst'ssing  "  (iElian,  iii.  28). 

*  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  Anaximandros  died  about  647,  Anaximenes  about 
500  B.  c. 

•  From  J.  J.  Hittorf,  Restitution  <lu  temple  iVKmpedncle  h  Selinonle,  ou  Varchitecture  chez 
lea  Grec»  (1861),  pi.  i.  Cf.  text,  p.  759.  This  little  t<>mplc,  on  the  akro{)olis  of  Selinous,  sup- 
posed to  have  l)een  «l(Hlicat4*d  to  Kmpedoklcs,  is  twenty-five  feet  long  from  tlu'  first  step  to  the 
first  column,  liehind  the  rear  wall  of  the  cella,  an<l  al»out  fifteen  wide.  It  is  prostyle-tetrastyle ; 
that  is,  has  <oliimns  four  in  number,  and  only  on  the  main  fa<;.-ide.  Hittorf  supposes  the  floor 
covered  with  a  lay«T  of  8tuc<"o.  on  wliich  ure  painted  oroamcnts. 


I'l.AN    OF    THK    TKMPI.K    OK    KMI'KDOKI.ES.' 
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changing  forms,  as  say  the  evolutionists.*  Generation  and  destruc- 
tion signify  to  Herakleitos  nothing  more  than  union  and  separa- 
tion ;  and  the  order  of  Nature  is  the  equilibrium  of  opposing 
forces.  Modern  science  claims  to  have  discovered  two  funda- 
mental laws,  —  the  conservation  of  matter,  and  the  conservation 
of  force.  It  seems  possible,  with  a  little  indulgence,  to  find  these 
ideas  in  embryo  in  the  perpetual  movement  of  Herakleitos.'^ 
The  Ephesian  philosopher  refused,  it  is  said,  to  give  laws  to  his 
country,  —  which  has  caused  to  be  represented  as  a  solitary  and 
hopeless  misanthrope  the  resolute  thinker  who  would  not  be 
turned  away  from  his  deep  meditations  by  the  importunate  care 
of  transitory  interests,  and  the  haughty  intellect  that  dared  to 
say :  "  They  pray  to  statues,  —  as  if  men  could  speak  to  a  stone ! " 
or  again,  ''  Zeus  amuses  himself,  and  the  world  is  made."  He 
made  no  distinction  between  the  divine  soul  and  the  human;  to 
him  mankind  seemed  made  with  divine  fire.  This,  Hesiod  had 
already  said ;  but  to  Herakleitos  the  divine  was  the  elevation  of 
the  soul  above  the  senses. 

Fifty  years  later  a  great  man  lived  in  Sicily,  —  Empedokles  of 
Agrigentum,  philosopher,  poet,  and  man  of  science.  To  the  phil- 
osopher his  fellow-citizens  erected  a  veiled  statue,  —  an  image  of 
the  obscurity  of  his  writings ;  but  the  scientific  man  established  a 
theory  which  lasted  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  —  that 
of  the  four  elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water.  They  are  imper- 
ishable, he  said,  and  mingle  or  separate  incessantly,  the  substance 
remaining  under  perpetual  change  of  aspect.  In  these  doctrines 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  system  of  evolution  was  contained 
in  embryo.^  These  Greeks  with  their  penetrating  minds  had  pre- 
sentiments   of    everything;    and    if    we    isolate    certain    of    their 

■^  .  .  .  olov  pfvfiara  KivdaOai  to.  ndvra  (Plato,  Theaitetos,  c.  15,  p.  160  D).  Hence  Plato 
called  his  disciples  'Pcoi/rcs. 

2  Berthelot,  in  his  learned  book  on  the  Origines  de  Valchlmie,  quite  recently  published, 
says  of  the  ideas  of  Herakleitos :  '*  They  are  strangely  like  those  which  now  serve  as  the  foun- 
dation of  our  theories  in  physics  as  to  the  incessant  change  of  elements  in  all  compounds,  as  to 
the  transformation  of  forces,  and  as  to  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat.  In  the  same  way,  the 
atomic  theory  of  Leukippos  and  Demokreitos,  adopted  later  by  the  Epicureans,  has  persisted 
to  our  time,  and  is  now  adopted  by  most  chemists"  (pp.  252  and  262).  If  Empedokles,  who 
bound  all  organized  nature  together  by  intimate  ties,  kad  lived  in  our  days,  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  modern  school  of  physical  science. 

3  We  shall  refer  to  Empedokles  later,  in  Chapter  XXII. 
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thoughts  we  should  take  them  to  be  the  precursors  of  modern 
science.  But  they  looked  into  the  depths  of  their  own  minds 
rather  than  into  the  depths  of  Nature;  for  the  great  weapon  of 
scientific  warfare,  the  experimental  method,  was  unknown  to 
them.      They  flung  broadcast  their  ideas,  as  the  sower  who  scat- 


FA(;;ADE   of   the   temple   of    EMPKI><>KLErt.* 

ters  alike  good  seed   and   bad.     The   latter   grew    up   and   choked 
the  former,  and  a  harvest  came  only  after  twenty  centuries. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  their  writers  and  their  artists  only 
that  the  Greeks  led  the  van  of  civilization.  In  being  the  first 
to  suspect  that  the  universe  is  governed  by  laws,  they  made  a 
beginning  in  some  of  our  sciences.  We  still  admire  the  researches 
of  Aristotle  in  natural  history;  and  the   Elements  of  Euclid,  who 


'  From  J.  J.  Hittorf,  Restitution  dw  temple  tVEmpe'tlorle  h  Selinonte,  I.  ii.  The  height  of 
the  temple  from  the  <7round  to  X\w  top  of  thi-  ornami>nt  surmounting  the  pediment  is  about  i\\ 
feet;  the  height  of  the  columns  is  alwut  11}. 
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EUCLID." 


BBONZE   COIX.* 


was  almost   his  contemporary,  form  the  basis   of   our  geometrical 
teaching.^ 

The  Greeks  essayed,  we  have  seen,  to  solve  the  great  problem 
of  natural  science,  —  namely,  the  constitution  of  matter ;  and  its 
solution  has  not  to  this  day  been  at- 
tained. The  imponderable  fluids  were 
only  a  passing  conjecture ;  the  asther 
of  physicists,  the  chemists'  atom,  the 
unity  of  matter,  are  all  hypotheses 
which  will  perhaps  have  the  fate  of 
so  many  others,  —  true  to-day,  false 
to-morrow.  And  now  a  recent  theory  offers  motion  as  the  great 
explanation ;  but  this  idea  is  nothing  new,  for  it  dates  from 
Herakleitos,  and  was  adopted  by  Des- 
cartes, who  says:  "Give  me  matter  and 
motion,  and  I  will  re-make  the  world." 

The  problem  with*  which  metaphysics 
deals  is  still  more  difficult,  —  the  search 
for  the  principle  of  things.  Anaximan- 
dros,  as  we  have  just  seen,  sought  it.  The  school  of  Elea  and 
that  of  Pythagoras  strove  to  discover  it;  but  it  was  more  than 
a  century  after  the  time  of  Thales  that,  Aris- 
totle tells  us,^  Anaxagoras  of  Klazomenai, 
born  about  500  b.  c,  clearly  set  free  (<^avepoi^) 
from  matter  the  First  Cause,  or  Divine  Ruler 
of  the  world ;  and  for  this  sublime  effort 
merits  to  be  himself  called  6  Nous,  —  the  Intelligence,  or  Cogni- 
tive Power." - 


DRACHMA   OF   KOLOPHOX.* 


COIN   OF   ELEA.* 


1  Euclid  (Eukleide?).  the  jrreat  jreometer,  lived  from  323  to  283. 

2  Bearded  and  veiled  head  of  Euclid,  on  a  coin  of  Megara.  Legend :  MEPAPEQN.  Eeverse, 
Artemis  Phosphora,  standing.  (Bronze.)  The  legend  and  the  head  have  been  touched  by  the 
engraver's  tool  at  some  recent  period. 

'  Anaxagoras,  seated  upon  a  globe,  holding  perhaps  a  volumen  in  his  left  hand,  and 
extending  the  right.  Legend :  KAAZOMENIQN.  (Reverse  of  an  autonomous  bronze  coin  of 
Klazomenai.) 

*  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo,  right  profile ;  behind,  the  monogram  of  a  magistrate's  name. 
Reverse,  in  a  hollow  square,  KOAO*QNION,  and  a  Ijrre.     (Silver.) 

*  Metaphys.,  i.  3. 

*  Helmeted  head  of  Athene,  left  profile.  Reverse :  EAAI  (*EXaiT«v),  in  a  laurel-wreath. 
(Silver.) 

'  See  Chapter  XXJI. 
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The  Eleatic  school,  \vln<  h  tonk  its  name  fiom  iIm-  Itilim  city 
Elea,  founded  by  the  Phi^kaians,  opjjosed  to  the  multiple  of  thf 
Ionic  i)liysit'ists,  for  the  explanation  of  the  world,  tin'  iniiiciplc  of 

unity.  Xf»Tin|ili;tiif-;  of  Koloplioii  cnilf  to 
Ei«'.i  alioiit  -i.Jt')  i;.  <  .,  and  raiiiiciiidcs  was 
born  in  the  colony  soon  altn-.  Their 
powerful  dialectics,  turning  tliem  away 
from  oxtcrior  obscivalion.  and  f.Miing 
them  to  attend  only  to  what  they  believed 
to  be  pure  reason,  bocamo  the  weapon  of 
an  austere  school,  whose  tendency  was 
to  ali>orb  all  things  in  a  Being  without 
beginning  or  end,  —  infinite  in  space  as 
in  time,  so  that  tlurc  was  nciilier  space 
nor  time,  and  the  Being  and  tli<  nnivcrse 
are  the  same;  immutable,  so  that  tlxro 
were  neitlier  changes  nor  movements  ; 
always  the  same,  so  that  there  could  be 
nothing  new  take  place,  cither  act  or 
,.,.  ,  thought.     But  this  invariable,  eternal  Prin- 

ZENO  OF   KI.EA  (.')•'  .  °  .  '    . 

ciple,  which  was  not  a  spirit,  and  had 
none  of  the  attributes  of  the  God  of  monotheistic  relii^ions, 
was  confused  with  the  laws  of  the  universe.  One  thing  is  true, 
Parmenides  said  boldly,  and  that  is,  metaphysics ;  all  else  are  but 
deceitful  appearances  and  illusions  of  the  senses.  Thus  Reason. 
not  yet  mistress  of  herself,  in  this  first  moment  of  awakening  was 
lost  in  her  own  abstractions,  and  dragged  down  with  herself  the 
gods  of  the  common  multitude.  The  religion  of  the  poets  was 
rudely  handled  by  these  metaphysicians.  "If  oxen  and  lions  could 
paint."  said  Xenophanes,  "they  would  represent  gods  like  them- 
scKis;"  and  he  reproaches  Homer  and  Hesiod  for  ceh  hrating 
the  criminal  deeds  of  the  Olympian  divinities.* 

Parmenides  was  a  poet,  like  Xenophanes.  In  the  imaginative 
flight  which  carries  him  above  the  world  of  realities  he  throws  onci- 
his  austere  philosophy  a  veil  of  poetry  in  which,  as  in  the  robe  of 


1    ',  iiiti,  A');i. '/r'-fv;.,  pi.  \\  ii. 

eral  pl..,..^,.,.,..  .,■>,  uiul  the  rc;i.>;<in-  .!..., Hi 
'  Bergk,  Poetae  lyr.  Graen. 


I'lli-  ll.Ulir  I'll  ;i-:ivt'i|  on  t  ; 

;  \'ifei.:uuu  lu  rucuguizti  Zcw 


«-a.s  borne  by  aev- 
L^c;^  are  insufficient. 
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PYTHAGORAS.^ 


Isis,  Pantheism  gladly  hides  itself.  Such  is  the  fragment  in  which 
he  relates  the  journey,  "  beyond  the  trodden  footpaths  of  human- 
ity," which  brings  him  to  the  celestial  dwelling  where  Justice  holds 
the  double  keys. 

Zeno  of  Elea,  his  disciple,  plunges  yet  deeper  into  the  sophisms 
of  the  school  of  Elea.  On  one  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  denied 
the  reality  of  motion,  —  upon  which  his  hearers  arose  and  walked ; 
but*  this  practical  demonstra- 
tion was  not  enough  to  prevail 
in  his  mind  over  abstract  spec- 
ulations. The  mind,  intoxi- 
cated with  its  power  since  it 
had  shaken  off  the  old  ways 
of  thinking,  lost  its  foothold. 
The  philosopher  closed  his 
eyes,  and  became  content  with 
a  jingle  of  words;  nor  is  this  a  habit  absolutely  lost  in  our  own 
time. 

However,  to  this  school  of  Elea,  with  its  strange  affirmations 
condemned  by  good  sense,  belong,  in  a  degree,  powerful  intellects 
of  later  times,  who  took  up  also  the  problem  of  Being,  which 
became,  according  to  the  period  and  the  system,  the  Substance, 
the   Absolute,   the   Idea. 

Pythagoras,  who  was  born  at  Samos  about  the  year  570  b.  c,  or 
a  little  later,  founded  another  school,  which  is  called  by  his  name. 
He  emigrated  into  Italy,  abandoning  his  own  country,  it  is  said, 
through  hatred  of  the  tyrant  Polykrates,  and  established  himself 
at  Krotona.  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  in  the  East,  or  at  least 
in  Egypt  and  Babylonia,^  and  thence  to  have  brought  that  taste 
for  mathematics  which  characterizes  his  school.  But  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  visit  so  many  countries  in  order  to  gather 
ideas.     We  know  that  ideas  travel  widely,  and  are  often  found  far 

^  Pj-thagoras,  seated,  touching  with  a  wand  a  globe  placed  before  him  on  a  low  pedestal. 
Legend :  nveArOPHC  CAMIQN.  (Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Samos,  with  the  effigy  of  the 
Emperor  Commodus.) 

^  Engraved  cornelian,  signed  Koimos  (KOIMOY),  from  Visconti  (Icon,  greca.,  pi.  xvii. 
No.  2),  who  considers  it  to  represent  Pythagoras.  The  sage  is  seated,  his  left  hand  placed 
upon  a  globe.     Cf .  the  coin  of  Samos. 

3  The  latest  historian  of  Greek  philosophy,  Zeller  (i.  301)  doubts  as  to  these  journeys, 
which  were,  however,  easily  made  at  that  time. 
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from  their  point  of  departure,  like  veins  of  precious  metal  which, 
rising  from  the  remote  depths  of  the  earth,  appear  near  the  sur- 
face.    But  communication  between  Sauios,  Egypt,  and  Syria  was  at 


PUEREKYDES   OF   SYBOS.* 


that  time  easy.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  Pythagoras  may  have 
visited  these  lands,  which  attracted  many  Greeks,  and  that  he  heard 
by  report  concerning  others  which  he  did  not  personally  see.  We 
know  that  the  brother  of  Alkaios  gained  brilliant  military  rewards 
at  Babylon,  and  that  Hekataios  of  Miletos  and  Herodotos  of 
Halikarnassos  were  great  travellers.  In  any  case  we  find  that 
Pythagoras  was  influenced  by  certain  ideas  which  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  native  to  Samos.     His   reputed   master,  Pherekydes   of 

*  Marblo  bust,  in  tbo  Museum  of  Madrid  (K.  Iliitmer,  Die  antiken  Bildteerke  in  Madrid, 
No.  176) ;  from  a  pbotograpb.  The  head  does  not  l)elong  to  the  bust,  on  whicli  is  the  inwrif>- 
tion  ^p«Kv6fff,  but  is  notwithstanding  a  portrait,  and  an  extremely  intt'resting  archaic 
fragment. 
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Syros,  was  said  to  have  obtained  much  important  knowledge  from 
the  secret  books  of  the  Phoenicians.^ 

In  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  we  can  certainly  distinguish  two 
portions,  —  one  Greek  in  its  character ;  the  other  more  suggestive 
of    the   East.      As    belonging    to   the    latter   we    may   regard    the 


No.  1. 


ABHNAIor 


}^hh 


No.  2. 
MAXIMS    OF    PHII.OSOPH£KS    AND    SAGES.^ 


No.  3. 


following  points.  The  principle  of  things  is  the  central  fire,  or 
the  sun,  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  god  of  life ;  the  souls  of 
spheres  revolving  around  this  are  inferior  gods,  and  from  them 
emanate  gods  of  the  third  order.  The  souls  of  men  and  animals 
also  emanate  from  the  central  fire,  —  immortal  rays  from  the  divine 
immortality;  they  enter  into  the  body  at  its  birth,  and  leave  it  at 
death,  to  animate  a  new  body,  ascending  or  sinking,  according  to 
their  merits,  in  the  scale   of   being.     The   following  is  the  Greek 

*  Clement  of  Alexandria  ranks  Pherekydes  among  enigmatical  writers ;  and  we  leave  him 
there.  He  is  mentioned  here  only  for  the  sake  of  a  few  lines  of  prose,  the  most  ancient  ever 
written  in  Greece,  or  at  least  the  most  ancient  we  possess.  We  may  also  add  that,  according 
to  Cicero,  he  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  —  a  doctrine  which  doubtless  to  him  was  what 
metempsychosis  was  to  his  pupil  Pythagoras. 

2  Inscriptions  engraved  on  three  headless  busts,  which  were  discovered  near  the  basts  of 
Bias  and  Periandros,  represented  above,  pp.  214,  215  ;  from  Visconti,  Museo  Pio-Clem.,  vol.  vi. 
pi.  xxii.  and  xxii.  a.  No.  1.  KXtoffovkos  Aiv8ios  :  Kleoboulos  of  Lindos.  Merpov  apurrov: 
"Moderation  is  the  greatest  virtue."  —  Xo.  2.  SoXwv  'E^«ot(8ou  Adrfvaios :  Solon,  son  of 
Exekestides,  Athenian.  MTj^tV  ofyai/ :"  Not  too  much."  (See  above,  p.  215.)  No.  3.  ntrroxof 
*Yppa  Mw-tXijvatof :  Pittakos,  son  of  Hyrras,  of  Mytilene.  Katpov  yvitdt :  "  Know  the  favorable 
moment."  We  read  that  Hipparchos,  the  son  of  Peisistratos,  had  thus  caused  moral  sentences 
to  be  engraved  on  the  hermes  which  served  as  guide-posts.  (Cf.  Plato,  Hipparchos,  p.  228, 
and  Corpus  inscriptionum  Atticarum,  vol.  i..  No.  522.) 
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side,  —  the  soul  is  twofold,  part  of  it  is  in  the  brain :  this  is  the 
i/ovs ;  the  other  part  is  in  the  breast :  this  is  the  6vfi6<;.  The  former 
is  reasonable,  and  immortal ;  the  latter  is  the  principle  of  life,  and 
perishable.      Animals    have    the    latter   only ;    man    has   both,    but 


METEMPSYCHOSIS    AND   IMMORTALITT :   MEMNON   CnANOED   INTO    A   BIRD.* 

it  should  be  his  aim  to  subordinate  the  latter  to  the  former.  Still 
more  Greek  are  the  discoveries  of  Pythagoras  in  geometry,  in 
astronomy,  and  in  music ;  although  his  theory  of  numbers  and  his 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis  are  the  basis  on  which  is  founded  his 
reputation.'^ 


*  Vaue-painting  from  the  Museo  Etrtisco,  pi.  xlvii.  2  a.  Memnon,  at  the  right,  lie«  <K*ad 
ii]x»n  a  pyre,  in  a  <rrove  of  myrtles.  Stan(iin<;  near  the  corpue  is  his  mother,  Eos  or  Aurora  ; 
iM'hinil  her,  the  herr/.s  arms.  Ills  mother  laments  and  weeps;  she  had,  however,  obtaine<i 
immortality  for  her  son,  on  condition  that  his  soul  should  pass  into  tlu«  body  of  a  bird.  The 
binl  is  perched  upon  a  branch  over  hor  head.  The  tears  of  the  inconsolable  mother  became, 
according  to  the  lejjend,  the  dew  with  which  the  earth  is  covered  every  morning. 

'  Plutarch  relates  that  Pythagoras  sacrificed  an  ox  on  finding  the  geometrical  diagram, 
(•ither  the  one  rt'lating  to  the  hypothenuse,  that  (he  square  on  it  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  8<piarcs  on  the  sides,  or  that  relating  to  the  problem  concerning  the  application  of  an 
area.  To  him  or  to  his  school  arc  «luc  the  idea  of  inconuncnsurable  quantities  and  the 
theory  of  musical  proportions  and  intervals.  In  astronomy  he  discovered  tliat  the  morning 
star  and  the  evening  star  are  the  same,  that  day  and  night  are  pro<luce<l  by  the  earth's  rotation 
on  its  axis,  etc. 
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This  theory  of  numbers,  at  first  so  strange,  is,  however,  not  with- 
out relation  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Ionian  school.  The  point  in 
geometry  is  like  the  unit  in  arithmetic  and  the  molecule  in  matter  ; 
these  are  the  three  generating  ele- 
ments, subject  to  the  same  laws. 
But  to  explain  the  physical  world 
two  things  are  needed,  —  matter, 
and  the  organizing  principle.  This 
idea,  applied  to  numbers,  leads  to 
i-egardinsr  the  monad  as  the  active 
principle,  the  dyad  as  the  passive,  and*  the  action  of  the  first  upon 
the  second  gave  the  triad  ;  hence  this  consequence,  —  the  unequal  is 

the  type  of  perfect  things, 
and  the  equal,  of  imper- 
fect. This  conclusion  was 
also  applied  to  religion  — 
which  according  to  Pytha- 
goras rests  on  the  dogma 
of  divine  unity,  represented 
by  the  primordial  monad 
—  and  to  the  moral  sci- 
ences ;  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true  consisting  in  the  har- 
mony which  results  from  unity,  as  the  ugly  results  from  the  lack  of 
accord  and  harmony,  and  the  bad  and  the  false  from  the  multiple 
and  the  indeterminate. 

The  successors  of  Pythagoras  went  farther ;  they  maintained  that 
numbers,  instead  of  being  the  numeric  symbol  of  a  real  fact,  were 
themselves  the  substance  of  things.^     The  number  three,  type  of  the 

^  The  hero  Taras,  holding  a  bow  and  an  arrow,  seated  upon  a  dolphin.  Above,  TAPA2  ; 
beneath,  a  little  elephant  and  the  mint-mark  AI.  Reverse  :  a  youth  on  horseback ;  in  front 
of  the  horse  a  hero  seizing  the  bridle  and  lifting  his  right  hand  to  stop  the  horse  ;  in  the  field, 
API2TI  and  FY,  initials  of  magistrates'  names.     (Silver.) 

■^  Apollo,  standing,  turning  to  the  right,  in  the  attitude  of  lustration ;  with  the  right  hand 
raised  above  his  head,  he  holds  a  branch  of  laurel ;  on  his  extended  left  arm  is  the  Genius  of 
lustration  {iyvia-fios  or  Kodapfios)  running,  and  also  holding  a  branch  of  laurel.  Before  Apollo, 
the  stag  for  sacrifice.  Legend  :  KAVA.  On  the  reverse  the  same  in  intaglio,  without  the  acces- 
sories. Archaic  style.  (Silver.)  For  the  explanation  of  this  type,  see  Raoul  Rochette, 
Me'moires  de  numismatique  et  cTantiquile,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  25  et  seq. 

^  'ApifffjLov  elvai  rffv  oitriav  diravrav  (Aristotle,  Metaph.,  i.  5).  "  To  make  of  a  numerical 
quantity  the  substance  of  things,  is  a  manner  of  thinking  which  to  us  appears  very  singular ; 
but  we  must  consider  the  effect  which  must  have  been  produced  on  the  minds  of  men  by  the 
first  discovery  of  a  profound  and  immutable  mathematical  regularity  in  the  heart  of  all  pheno- 
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perfect ;  four,  the  first  square ;  ten,  tlie  sum  of  the  first  four  num- 
bers, —  had,  according  to  them,  great  mystic  properties,  especially 
the  triad,  which  was  to  become  the  Platonic  and  Alexandrian  trinity 

(the  universal  law  of  being,  ac- 
cording to  Plotinus  and  Proklos), 
and  was  to  be  applied  by  the 
Christians  to  their  fundamental 
dogma.      Out   of    .il!    tliis   arose 

COIN  or  MKTAPONTUM.'  ^^^^    revcries,    to     which     the 

Pythagorean  school  al)andoned 
itself,  while  proclaiming,  however,  one  great  truth ;  namely,  the 
harmony  of  the  universe,  called  in  its  own  language  no  longer  to 
iravy  the  whole,  but  Koa-fxof;  (in  Latin  mundus),  the  Order,  —  and 
both  the  word  and  the  idea  have  remained  to  our  time.  The 
same  harmony  in  heaven  which  Pythagoras  called  the  music  of 
the  spheres  he  sought  to  introduce  into  the  State  by  concord, 
into  the  family  by  affection,  and  into  the  human  soul  by  virtue. 

The  Pythagorean  theory  of  metempsychosis  is  one  of  tlu  luost 
ingenious  attempts  ever  made  to  solve  the  insoluble  enigma  of 
existence  beyond  the  tomb,  to  dissipate  the  terror  caused  by  appre- 
hension of  annihilation,  and  to  give  to  life  a  moral  sanction. 
After  death  the  soul,  according  to  its  merits  or  demerits,  passed 
into  a  new  body,  placed  either  higher  or  lower  in  the  scale 
of  being,  so  that  the  living  world  is  the  theatre  of  perpetual 
migrations,  which  will  end  only  when  the  soul,  having  reached 
perfection,  is  finally  absorbed  in  God.  As  a  natural  result  of 
his  doctrine,  we  find  Pythagoras  forbidding  almost  absolutely  sac- 
rifices of  living  creatures  on  the  altars  of  the  gods,  and  deter- 
ring his  disciples  from  the  habitual  use  of  meat.  As  he  had 
purified  the  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  and  of  life,  he 
purified  morals,  which  depend  always  on  this  twofold  conception, 
and  he  arrived,  on  certain  points,  at  an  elevation  which  is  very  like 
Christianity.     He  taught  not  only  justice,  which  seemed  to  him  the 

mcna,  —  we  can  then  un(lerstan<l  how  numbers  came  to  In*  ad<)ri*«l  as  the  t'ause  of  all  onlcr  and 
all  direction,  a»  the  principle  of  all  knowleilge,  as  tlic  divine  jwwcr  that  rules  the  world."  — 
Zeller  (vol.  i.  p.  339,  [French]  translation  bv  Boutrt)ux). 

*  Head  of  Demc'ter,  ri<;ht  profile ;  the  gcxldess  wears  a  wreath  of  wheat-ears,  ear-jewels, 
and  a  very  light  veil  falling  back  from  her  head;  Injfore  her.  a  mark  of  the  mint.  Reverse: 
META.  An  ear  of  wheat,  and  a  blade  u|X)n  which  a  mouse  iscHmbin<^:  in  the  tield,  tlie  letter 
♦.  mintpmark.     (.Silver.) 
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chief  of  virtues,  but  also  temperance,  chastity,  and  simplicity  of  life. 
It  is  easy  to  see  underlying  his  philosophy  the  principle  which  has 
become  the  axiom  of  modern  science :  all  changes,  nothing  perishes. 
Among  his  disciples  are  the  two  men  who  left  the  purest  names  in 
all  the  ancient  world,  —  Archjtas  of  Tarentum  and  the  Theban 
Epaminondas ;  and  we  may  perhaps  also  add  Aischylos. 

Pythagoras  did  not  limit  himself  to  mere  speculations.  To 
give  them  authority  and  to  propagate  them,  he  founded  a  kind 
of  monastic  order,  formed  of  communities, 
where  a  novitiate  in  three  degrees  prepared 
the  pupils  to  receive  their  master's  revelations. 
By  means  of  this  organization,  which  was 
half  sacerdotal  and  half  political,  Pythagoras 
hoped  to  make  wisdom  and  virtue  supreme 
in  the  State,  as  reason  should  be  supreme  in 
the  individual.  The  discipline  and  enthusiasm 
of  his  disciples  gave  their  master,  in  Krotona, 
Lokris,  Kaulonia,  Tarentum,  and  Metapontum, 
an  authority  which  enabled  him  to  effect  in 
those  cities  a  moral  and  political  revolution. 
But  the  principles  of  aristocratic  government 
contained  in  his  doctrines  developed  them- 
selves ;  the  P3thagoreans  seized  upon  power 
and  public  office,  and  showed  themselves,  prob- 
ably like  every  triumphant  association,  intol- 
erant towards  their  opponents.  A  theocracy 
was  becoming  established,  —  that  is  to  say, 
something  absolutely  contrary  to  the  Greek  genius.  It  provoked 
a  reaction ;  and  when,  on  occasion  of  a  victory  over  Sybaris,  the 
Pythagoreans  of  Krotona  sought  to  monopolize  all  the  spoils,  a 
revolution  broke  out.  The  school  was  broken  up,  and  many  of  its 
adherents  were  killed  (505  B.C.);  its  doctrines,  however,  survived, 
and  dying  Paganism  combined  them  with  those  of  Plato  for  a 
last  encounter  with  Christianity.  Pythagoras  himself  is  believed 
to  have  died  at  Metapontum  some  time  after  the  dispersal  of  his 


HEAD  OF   GKIFFIN.* 


*  From  Die  Ausgrabungen  zu  Olyvipia,  vol.  iiL  pi.  xxiv.  a.  Very  archaic  bronze  (discov- 
ered at  Olympia),  having  engraved  on  it  scales  and  spirals ;  at  the  base  of  the  neck  are  three 
nails,  which  served  to  attach  the  ornament  to  the  vase  of  which  it  made  part.  * 
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school.  He  was  regarded,  even  by  his  contemporaries,  as  a  being 
almost  supernatural,  and  closely  connected  with  the  gods.  The 
legend  which  grew  up  arountl  his  name  was  increased,  like  that 
of  the  mediaival  .<iaint.s,  in  each  generation,  by  new  marvels.  It 
is  said  that  at  Olynipia  in  Greece  he  exhibited  a  golden  or  ivory 
thigh,  and  that  witli  his  gaze  he  fiiscinated  an  eagle  that  was 
swooping  down  upon  him.  He  is  represented  to  have  visited, 
while  yet  alive,  the  infernal  regions;  also,  after  his  death,  to 
have  appeared  to  his  friends.  He  prophesied  future  events,  had 
power  to  command  the  tempests  and  to  heal  at  once  those  suffer- 
ing from  contagious  diseases.  Similar  legends  recur  at  the  most 
diverse  epochs,  for  the  reason  that  public  credulity  and  the  popu- 
lar imagination  are  much  more  likely  to  exist  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places  than  Is  cool  reason.* 

All  these  philosophies  had  one  radical  fault,  —  they  were  con- 
ceptions a  priori.  Starting  at  the  unknown  and  proceeding  to  the 
known,  they  were  the  exact  opposite  of  the  scientific 
method.  At  the  same  time,  altliough  many  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Thales,  Xenophanes,  and  Pythagoras  were  but 
the  babblings  of  the  reason  still  too  much  in  subjection 
to  the  illusions  of  the  imagination,  their  three  schools 
opened  a  new  era  for  the  Greek  mind  and  for  the  human  intel- 
lect of  every  age.  For  the  pantheistic  polytheism  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  —  this  Nature  all  moulded  of  divinity,  whose  diverse 
elements  in  their  thousand  aspects  were  personified  as  so  many 
divine  beings,  —  they  substituted  a  material  world  regulated  by 
fixed  laws,  Koo-fto?,  which  it  was  possible  for  the  intellect  to 
grasp.  This  divine  world,  this  ancient  Proteus  of  changeful  form, 
was  now  loaded  with  fetters,  and  required  to  render  account  of 
itself;  it  was  a  moral  revolution  setting  free  the  human  mind. 
Doubt  and  investigation  succeeded  to  blind  and  tigiid  faith ;  the 
scientific  search  after  causes,  to  a  servile  adoration  of  phenomena; 

*  Much  uncertainty  prevails  in  respect  to  Pytha«?>ra9  and  his  doctrines.  The  moat  aaeknt 
writings  of  this  school  are  those  whose  authenticity  has  been  proved  by  Bockh,  —  not  the  Golden 
Vena  of  Pythagoras,  but  the  fragments  of  Philolaos,  contcniporary  of  Sokrates.  (See  Denis, 
Hisloire  det  theories  el  des  ul^cn  morales  dans  Vantiquiti;  Janet,  Histoire  de  la  phUoxnphie  morale 
el  politique.     The  b<'st  and  most  recent  history  of  (ireek  philosophy  is  that  of  Zeller.) 

^  Bust  in  profile  of  an  unknown  Greek  philosopher,  witli  bristling  beard  and  hair. 
Intaglio  in  nicolo  (IS  millira.  by  10).     Cabinet  de  France,  No.  2,043. 
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the  historic  and  rationalist  age,  to  the  age  of  myth  and  legend. 
Thus,  listen  to  Xenophanes,  already  in  despair  of  the  reasoning 
forces :  '•  No  man  attains  certainty ;  none  can  know  the  gods  nor 
the  world.  In  all  these  things  there  are  only  opinions."  From 
its  first  hour  we  see  philosophy  beginning  its  destructive  work 
against  positive  religion.^ 

We  have  sought  to  show,  in  this  rapid  sketch,  with  what  ardor 
the  Greek  colonies,  especially  those  of  Asia,  advanced  in  every 
direction  where  the  human  mind  can  hope  to  find  the  true  and 
the  beautiful.  They  opened  broad  roads  of  which  Greece,  properly 
so  called,  quickly  availed  herself,  making  them  still  broader  as 
she  advanced.  The  colonies  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  the  grati- 
tude of  Greece  and  of  the  world ;  for  without  them,  without 
their  work  of  all  kinds,  —  which  was  often  inexperienced,  but 
almost  always  splendid,  —  the  age  of  Perikles,  whose  many  master- 
pieces we  shall  shortly  examine,  either  had  never  come  at  all,  or 
had  remained  far  beneath  its  actual  development. 

1  See  Chapter  XXVII.  and  XXX. 

*  Engraved  stone,  from  C.  W.  King,  Antique  Gems  and  Rings  (1872),  pL  xxxv.,  iii.  5. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

SUBJUGATION  OF  THE  GREEK  COLONIES  BETORE  THE  MEDIAN  WARS. 
I.  —  Conquests  of  the  Lydians  and  tue   PEitsiANS. 

THE  Greece  of  Asia  would  have  been  the  true  Greece  if  she 
had  had  the  Tlierniopylai  behind  her.  But  Nature,  lavish 
of  gifts  towards  this  region,  had  done  nothing  for  its  defence,  and 
its  populations  were  not  capable  of  that  strong  military  organiza- 
tion which  might  have  served  them  in  the  place  of  natural  ram- 
parts. The  spirit  of  union  was  lacking;  and  in  their  unwillingness 
to  sacrifice  a  part  of  that  liberty  they  used  so  well,  they  lost  all. 
Also,  they  had  too  much  wealth ;  "  their  trailing  garments,  artisti- 
cally wrought,  their  long,  perfumed  hair,"  ^  reveal  the  effeminacy 
of  a  life  which  was  not  disturbed  by  anxieties  as  to  the  future. 
Their  subjugation  by  the  barbarian  peoples  around  them  had  for 
consequence  their  moral  decadence.  We  will  glance  rapidly  at 
this  sad  story. 

The  Ionian  colonies  were  long  governed  by  princes  of  the 
house  of  Kodros,  whose  descendants,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Strabo, 
enjoyed  at  Ephesos  prerogatives  which  bring  to  mind  their  former 
dignity ;  but  in  these  cities,  with  a  commercial  population  com- 
posed of  very  diverse  elements,  it  was  inevitable  that  democracy 
should  have  a  rapid  growth.  Royalty  was  abolished  among  them 
only  a  few  generations  later  than  their  arrival  on  the  coasts  of 
Asia.  As  in  the  mother-country,  an  aristocracy  sought  to  take 
the  place  of  the  kings,  and  prolonged  strifes  distracted  tho  State. 
Herodotos  mentions  a  war  at  Miletos  which  lasted  two  centuries. 

*  lAne»  hy  the  philosnplier  Xi-nophanes,  who  was  himself  an  Ionian  (B«rgk,  Poetae  It/r., 
u.  357). 
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The  liberal  party  in  the  end  triumphed ;  and  this  was  well.  But 
independence  should  have  been  protected  by  making  common  cause 
for  defence ;  and  not  one  of  these  brilliant  cities  dreamed  of 
relinquishing  her  selfish  isolation. 


MILETOS   AND  THE   LATMIC   GULF. 


Still,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  behind  them  was  a  great  danger. 
Having  occupied  all  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  built 
three  great  cities,  —  Ephesos,  Smyrna,  and  Miletos,  at  the  mouths 
of  its  rivers,  the  Hermos,  the  Kaystros,  and  the  Maiandros,  they 
prohibited  to  the  Lydian  kings  all  access  to  the  sea.  When,  in 
the  course  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c,  these  kings  became  power- 
ful   enough,   they   turned    their   arms    against   the    strangers   thus 
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established  on  their   territory.     These  Lydians  have  been  thought 
to  be  Semites;  Herodotos,  their  neighbor,  comes  very  near  calling 

them  Greeks,  —  at  least  he  assigns 
to  them  Herakleids  as  their  first 
kings,  and  shows  us  their  second 
royal  race  in  constant  communication 
witli  the  oracle  of  Dclj)!)!.  He  liim- 
self  saw  and  touched  in  the  temple 
the  rich  gifts  sent  by  them  to  Apollo.  It  was,  however,  the  very 
king  who  had  been  most  generous  towards  the  Hellenic  sanctuary, 


COIN    ATTRIBUTED  TO   OYOKS.* 


VIEW  OF   PBIBNE.* 


Gyges,  who  began  the  war  against  the  Asiatic  Greeks ;  he  seized 
Kolophon,  and  Priene  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ardys,  his  successor. 
But  about  this  time  the  barbaric  world  was  shaken  by  a  great 
movement  north  of  the  Euxine,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  River  Oxns. 
The  nomads  who  wandered  through  these  vast  solitudes  flung  them- 
selves from  two   sides   at   once   upon   Asia.     While   the   Scythians 

*  Striated  Burfaco,  without  stamp.     Reverse  •  incused  square,  resulting  from  the  imprint 
of  three  stamps.     (Suter  of  electrum ;  globidous.) 

•  Tlie  city  and  akropolis  of  Priene,  on  Mount  Mykali- ;  soiin  c  uf  the  Gaison.   From  O  Unvct 
and  A.  Tliomas,  Milet  et  te  gotft  Latmiqtie,  pi.  5.     See  map  on  preceding  page. 
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advanced  across  the  countries  of  the  Medians  and  Assyrians  as 
far  as  Egypt,  the  Kiuimerians  penetrated  into  Asia  Minor  and 
ravaged  all  its  western  portion.  Sardis  was  taken,  and  Ionia 
itself  suffered  from  disasters  whose 
sad  echo  comes  down  to  our  own 
times  in  the  verses  of  Ktlllinos. 
This  poet  was  a  native  of  Ephesos, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 

,  .  r         1         •  m  STATER    OF    KLECTRUM.l 

the  mventor  of   elegiac  poetry,     lo 

revive   the   courage   of   his  fellow  countrymen,   he   addressed    them 

in  martial  lines  of  great  beauty."'' 

Sadyattes  and  his  son  Alyattes  resumed  the  projects  of  their 
predecessors  against  the  Greek  colonies.  The  latter  especially 
manifested  persistent  hostility  towards  Miletos.  Failing  in  his  at- 
tempts to  capture  the  city  by  force,  he  sought  to  reduce  it  by 
famine.     This  was  his  method  of  invasion.     Says  Herodotos  :  — 

"  Every  summer  when  the  harvests  were  ripe  he  led  his  army  into  their 
territory,  attended  in  his  march  with  pipes,  harps,  and  flutes,  masculine  and 
feminine.  On  his  arrival  he  neither  demolished  nor  burned  their  houses,  nor 
forced  off  the  doors,  but  let  them  stand  as  they  were.  Then,  when  he  had 
destroyed  their  trees,  and  the  fruits  on  the  ground,  he  returned  home ;  for 
the  people  of  Miletos  were  masters  of  the  sea,  so  that  it  was  of  no  use  to 
besiege  the  city.  And  the  Lydian  king  would  not  destroy  their  houses  for 
this  reason,  that  the  people,  having  these  habitations,  would  come  out  to 

^  Anterior  part  of  a  lion,  with  open  mouth,  in  rude  and  archaic  style.  Reverse:  incused 
square,  resulting  from  the  imprint  of  three  dies,  as  on  the  coin  of  Gyges.  (Stater  of  elec- 
trum,  globulous.)     Coin  attributed  to  Sadyattes. 

2  ["  Bright  and  glorious  it  is,  that  soldier's  fate  who,  in  armor. 

Stands  for  his  children  and  home,  stands  for  the  wife  of  his  heart, 
Bravely  opposed  to  the  foe.     So  death  may  come  on  when  he  listeth. 

And  life's  thread 's  at  an  end.     Then  let  him  on  to  the  field. 
Holding  on  high  the  ispear,  and  pressing  his  heart  to  the  buckler 

Firmly,  when  Ares  first  mingles  the  bold  in  the  fray. 
Think  not  fate  will  allow  for  a  man  to  live  always  unharmed, 

Great  though  he  be,  though  he  boast  sires  of  the  race  of  the  gods. 
■^  What  though  the  coward  pass  through  the  battle  of  lances  and  arrows. 

Safe  to  his  home  he  may  flee,  —  death  will  overtake  him  at  home. 
But  then,  think  not  he  dies  lamented,  loved  by  the  people. 

While  both  the  high  and  the  low  weep  by  the  tomb  of  the  braye. 
Yes,  with  a  nation's  tears,  where'er  he  may  die,  we  bewail  him ; 

And  if  he  live,  he  is  hailed  all  but  a  god  upon  earth. 
Strong  as  a  tower  of  defence  in  the  fight  do  we  gaze  on  onr  hero ; 
His  are  deeds  of  an  host,  —  aye,  and  he  does  them  alone.'* 

English  Hexameter  Translations,  London:  John  Murray,  1847,  —  Ed.| 
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80W  and  cultivate  the  ground  again  another  year ;  nwd  wlnn  tiny  liml  culti- 
vated it,  ho  would  have  something  to  ravage  when  ho  should  como  again 
with  his  army. 

"Thus  the  Lydians  made  war  ujnin  Milctos  for  eleven  years,  and  in  the 
twelfth  year,  after  they  had  set  lire  to  the  corn,  aeconlinj  tu  tin  ir  <  hmmiu, 
(lie  (liiiMt's  spread  lo  u  Icinjilc  of  Allicnc;  and  almost  immediately  Alyattes 
fell  ill.  Ill'  sent  to  consult  tin;  I'vtliia,  fUMl  n'Of-ivcd  orders  to  rebuild  the 
temple.     Lpuu  this  he  sought  to  obtam  u  truce  witli  the  people  of  Miletos, 


MAKBLK    LION    FOUND   AT   MIKKTOS.^ 


that  he  might  obey  the  divine  command.  Thrasyboulos,  tyrant  of  Miletos, 
hearing  that  an  envoy  from  the  Lydiuu  king  was  on  the  way,  devised  a  strata- 
gem to  deceive  Alyattes  us  to  the  condition  in  whicli  tlio  city  was,  after  the 

eleven   yeais"  war  that  the  latter  had  waged 
fk  4^KM      ^      A^^     N\       with  It.      He  (dlhcted  in  the  market-place  all 

\^4f*''Nffv/'^     It'^^l^llv'fl      ^'"'  *"'""  ^'''''   ^^'^^  '"  ''"-'  ^^^y^  ^^^^  ^'■'^   ""'^ 

and  that  which  belonged  to  private  fMjrsons, 

and  made  proclamation  that  at  a  given  signal 
all  the  inlialiitants  should  assemble  and  feast 
together  in  public.     Thrasyboulos  contrived   this   to   tlie  eud   that  the  Sar- 

dian  herald,  seeing  so  great  profusion  of  food,  and  the  peoph   i  ry  luakiuLr, 

should  report  accordingly  to  Alyattes;  and  so  it  came  to  pass.  For  Aly- 
attes, expecting  that  there  was  great  scarcity  in  .Miletos,  ami  that  the  people 


8TATKR   OF   ET.ECTRTTM.* 


'   M.irhio  found  in  the  necropolis  of  Milcto«.  liy  (>.  It.iyc!  ;    iimv  m  tli.-  I.ourrc. 

'  liiill  w.ilkin^,  with  lowered  head.  Ki\er~r,  incuscci  scpiare  iiiiKtc  l>y  ttie  imprint  of  three 
dlf»,  as  on  thr  ( .ins  of  Gygcs  and  Sadyattes.     (Coin  attribuU'd  to  Alyattes:  globulous.) 

NoTK  —  1  he  map  opposite  is  from  Ti.  Wetxr,  Ksgai  sur  ta  chorographie  d'Kphese,  in  the 
Vlovauof  KOI   ni(i\io3rfKT)  Tfjt  Kvayyf\iic'i\  i\'iAr;v.  l"^"^! 
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were  reduced  to  extreme  distress,  received  from  the  herald  on  his  return  an 
account  quite  contrary  to  what  he  had  expected.  Whereupon  he  negotiated 
at  once  with  Thrasyboulos,  and  a  reconciliation  took  place,  on  terms  of 
mutual  friendship  and  alliance.  And  Alyattes  built  two  temples  to  Athene 
instead  of  one,  and  himself  recovered  from  sickness." 

Miletos  was  saved,  but  Smyrna  and  Ephesos  were  taken, 
although  the  Ephesians  had  consecrated  their  city  to  Artemis,  by 
attaching  to  her  temple  ropes,  of  which  the  other  extremity  was 
secured  to  the  city  walls,  seven  stadia  distant.  The  other  cities 
fell,  one   after  another,  under   the  attack   of   Croesus,  who   forced 


COIN   OF   MII.ETOS.1 


COIX   OF   EPHESOS.' 


them  to  destroy  a  part  of  their  walls,  so  that  his  troops  could  at 
all  times  enter  freely.  He  even  thought  of  waging  war  with  the 
insular  Greeks,  but  was  deterred  by  Bias.  "  0  king ! "  he  said, 
"it  is  reported  that  the  islanders  are  enlisting  a  large  body  of 
cavalry,  with  intention  to  make  war  upon  you  and  Sardis."  '^May 
the  gods  put  such  a  thought  into  their  minds,"  rejoined  the  king, 
"as  to  attack  the  Lydians  with  horses."  "Truly  it  would  be 
madness,"  replied  Bias ;  "  but;  what  can  you  imagine  the  islanders 
more  earnestly  desire  than  to  catch  the  Lydians  at  sea,  that  they 
may  revenge  upon  you  the  suffering  of  the  Greeks  who  dwell  on 
the  continent  whom  you  hold  in  subjection?"  This  argument 
convinced  the  king;  he  abandoned  his  project,  and  made  treaties 
with  the  islanders,  and  used  his  power  so  mildly  in  the  case  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  that  they  refused  to  be  persuaded  by  Cyrus 
to  attack  the  Lydians. 

^  Lion's  head,  with  open  mouth ;  underneath,  a  club ;  in  the  field  MA.  initials  of  a  magis- 
trate's name.     Reverse :  star  with  four  great  rays  and  four  lesser  ones.     (Silver.) 

*  A  bee  between  the  letters  E*  CEcfxalav).  Reverse :  anterior  portion  of  a  stag  running, 
the  head  thrown  back  in  alarm;  behind,  a  palm-tree.  Legend:  AHMOKAHS;  magistrate's 
name.     (Silver.) 

vol..  II. — 16 
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Croesus,  whose  mother  was  an  Ionian,  was  a  powerful  and 
generous  king,  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and  almost  a  Greek;  lie 
frequently  consulted  the  Pythia,  welcomed  at  his  court  Bias  of 
Priene,    Pittakos    of    Mytilene,    possibly    Solon    of    Athens,    and 

acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  a  higher 
civilization.  He  had  extended  his  do- 
minion as  far  as  the  river  Halys. 
When  the  Medes  and  their  king,  Asty- 
ages,  had  been  conquered  by  Cyrus,  he 
believed  it  the  moment  for  him  to  seize 
Herodotos  relates  with  satisfaction  the 
We  listen  to  the  old  historian  without 
)ut   his    stories   are    a   welcome    diversion 


GOLD  COIN  or  SMYRNA.* 


COIN    ATTIMBUTKD    TO   CKCKSUS.' 


upon  the  empire  of  Asia 

misfortunes  of  this  king. 

always   believing   him  ; 

from   the  abstract   ideas   of   pliilo- 

sophical  history.     What  Joinville  is 

to  French  history,  Herodotos  is  to 

Greek  ;    and   he   is   no   less   pious 

than  the  mediaeval  chronicler.     In 

his  lively  narrative,  we  shall  find 

the  confirmation,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  working  out  of  the  religious 

ideas  which  we  have  previously  explained.     This  contemporary  of 

Thucydides  is  the  last  representative    of   the   old    theology,  which 

the  historian  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  utterly  disregards.     If  truth 

is  not   in   the   details   given   of  the   tragic   adventures  of  Croesus 

and   his   sons,    it   certainly   is   in   the    spirit  of   liim   who  narrates 

them.     He  makes  clear  to  us  what  were  the  ideas  current  among 

^  Turreted  head  of  Kybele,  right  profilr.  llrMi-i' :  2MYPNAIQN.  Turret-crowned  Kybeks 
stancHng,  holding  up  with  her  right  hand  the  folds  of  her  pt'plos,  the  left  arm  n-sting  on  a  low 
column,  and  holding  in  the  left  hand  a  small  Victory  who  is  alx)ut  to  crown  her.  At  the  side, 
the  word  DPYTANEIS  (the  prytanei). 

*  Two  for«'-f)art«  of  bulls,  adossed  and  lx)und  together.  Reverse,  incused  Wjuare, 
resultinj:  troin  tlinr  punch-marks,  as  in  Lydian  coins  preceding.  (Stater  of  electrum; 
globulouii.) 

NoTK.  — Statue  of  Artemis,  of  Oriental  alabaster,  in  the  Museum  of  Naples;  from  a  pho- 
tograph. The  goddess  wears  on  her  hcail  the  i)olos,  to  whirh  is  attached  a  circular  ornament, 
coven'd,  like  all  the  other  parts  of  the  statue,  with  symlxjlical  representations.  The  figure  is 
bare  above  the  waist,  showing  the  many  breasts  of  the  Ephesian  goddess,  and  below  disappears 
entirely  in  a  kind  of  case,  ornamented  with  zones  of  animals  and  insects,  —  rams  and  winged 
bulls  and  lx>es.  The  bee  is  also  represented  iipon  Ephesian  coins.  Lions  arc  carved  u|M>a 
the  arms;  the  open  hands  are  withotit  attribute.  The  statue  at  Naples  is  one  of  the  numerous 
imitations  of  the  chryselephantine  statue,  partly  wooden,  which  adorned  the  temple  of 
EphMos. 


AKTEMIS    OF    EPUESOS. 
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the   Greeks  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and 
we   shall   better  understand   the  important  rdle  of   oracles  during 


TOMB   OF   MIDA3.1 

the  Median  wars  when  we  see  the  solicitude  of  a  barbarian  kins: 
in  respect  to  them. 

"Now,  the  indignation  of  the  gods  fell  heavy  upon  Croesus,  probably 
because  he  thought  himself  the  most  fortunate  of  all  men.  A  dream  came 
to  him  while  he  was  asleep  which  showed  him  the  misfortunes  that  were 


*  Phrygian  tomb,  hewn  in  the  rock  (from  L.  Texier,  Description  de  l^lsie  Mineure,  vol.  i. 
p.  154,  pi.  5G).  This  monument  was  discovered  by  Colonel  Leake,  and  the  name  of  Midas 
occurs  in  the  inscription,  which  is  forty-two  feet  long ;  it  is  the  fourth  word.  The  sixth  word 
is:  FaNAKTEI  {Favaicri).  The  following,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  meaning:  "So-and-so  has 
consecrated  to  Midas,  king  .  .  ."  Who  this  Midas  was  we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  the 
monument  is,  however,  very  interesting.  The  facade,  which  has  in  it  a  shallow  niche,  is  orna- 
mented with  Greek  figures  framed  in  a  frieze.  This  has  incused  lozenges  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  pediment,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  kind  of  volute.  This  is  the  purely  geometrical  decora- 
tion of  which  archaic  art  offers  us  so  many  examples.  (See  A.  !Milchhbfer,  Die  Anfange  der 
Kunst  in  Griechenland,  pp.  23,  24  et  seq.) 
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about  to  fall  upon  him  in  the  person  of  one  uf  his  suns.  For  Crcesus  had  two 
sons,  of  whom  one  was  grievously  afTlictcd,  for  ho  was  dumb ;  but  the  other, 
wliose  name  was  Atys,  far  surpassed  all  the  young  men  of  his  age.  Now,  the 
dream  intimated  to  Croesus  that  he  should  lose  his  son  Atys  by  a  wound  from 
the  point  of  an  iron  weapon ;  and  after  this  Crcesus  never  again  sent  him,  as 
heretofore,  in  command  of  the  Lydian  troops,  and  the  king  also  caused  all 
spears,  lances,  and  weapons  of  that  kind  to  be  removed  to  a  place  of  safety, 
lest,  remaining  suspended  as  usual,  they  might  fall  upon  his  son,  and  so  bring 
to  pass  the  dream. 

"  Shortly  after,  there  came  to  Sardis  a  Phrygian  of  the  royal  house, 
oppressed  by  misfortune,  whose  hands  were  polluted  with  blood.     This  man, 

having  come  to  the  palace  of  Crcesus,  sougiit 
to  obtain  j)urification  after  the  Lydian  cus- 
tom, and  received  this  favor  from  the  king; 
then  Avhen  Crcesus  had  performed  the  usual 
ceremonies  of  expiation,  he  asked  the  stranger 
who  he  was,  and  what  man  or  woman  he  had 
VINCI  I)  WILD  BOAR.i  unwittingly  slain.     The  latter  replied  that  he 

was  Adrastos,  the  son  of  Gordius  and  grand- 
son of  Midas ;  that  he  had  killed  his  brother,  and  had  been  driven  away  by 
his  father.  *  You  were  born  of  parents  who  are  our  friends,'  Croesus  said, 
*  and  you  have  come  to  friends,  among  whom,  if  you  care  to  stay,  you  shall 
want  nothing;  and  by  bearing  your  misfortune  as  lightly  as  possible,  you 
will  be  the  greatest  gainer.*  So  Adrastos  took  up  his  abode  in  the  palace  of 
Croesus. 

"  About  this  time  a  boar  of  enormous  size  appeared  in  Mysia,  and,  coming 
down  from  Olympos,  ravaged  the  fields ;  the  Mysians  often  went  out  against 
him,  but  could  not  do  him  any  harm,  though  he  did  much  injury  to  them. 
Then  they  sent  hk  -><  ngers  to  Crcesus,  saying:  '0  king,  a  boar  of  enormous 
size  has  appeared  in  our  country  and  ravages  our  fields;  though  we  have 
often  endeavored  to  take  him,  avc  cannot.  We  therefore  beg  that  you  will 
send  with  us  your  son,  and  some  picked  men,  with  dogs,  that  we  may  drive 
him  from  the  country.*  Such  was  their  entreaty ;  but  Croesus,  remembering 
the  warning  of  his  dream,  answered  :  '  Make  no  further  mention  of  my  son  ; 
but  I  will  send  with  you  chosen  Lydians  and  the  whole  hunting-train,  and 
will  order  them  to  assist  you  with  their  best  endeavors  in  driving  the  monster 
from  your  country.* 

"  Such  was  his  answer ;  and  when  the  Mysians  were  content  with  this, 
the  son  of  Croesus,  who  had  heard  of  tluMr  request,  came  in  and  thus  addressed 

'  Fore-part  of  a  winged  boar,  leaping  to  the  left.     Under  it,  the  tunny-fish,  i'iiil>l<in  of 

Kyzikos.    Revcrst',  indented  scjuare,  divided  intt)  four  compartmenta.    (Gold  stater  of  K  vzikos.) 

Note. —  The  engraving  opitositc  is  from  li.  llecluB,  NouvtUe  Gcographle  unicenelU^  is.  489. 
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his  father :  '  Father,  in  time  past  I  was  permitted  to  distinguish  myself  in  the 
two  most  uoble  and  becoming  exercises,  war  and  hunting ;  but  now  you  keep 
me  excluded  from  both,  without  having  observed 
in  me  either  cowardice  or  want  of  spirit.  How 
will  men  look  at  me  when  I  appear  in  public, 
and  what  kind  of  man  shall  I  seem  to  my  fel- 
low-citizens ?  Either  suffer  me  then  to  go  to 
this  hunt,  or  else  convince  me  that  it  is  better 
to  do  as  you  desire.'  '  My  son,'  Croesus  replied, 
'  I  act  thus,  not  because  I  have  seen  any  cow- 
ardice or  unbecoming  conduct  in  you,  but  a 
vision  in.  a  dream  warned  me  that  you  would 
be  short-lived,  and  would  die  by  the  point  of  an 
iron  weapon.  On  account  of  this  vision  I  now 
refuse  to  send  you  with  the  Mysians,  taking  care 
to  preserve  you,  if  by  any  means  I  can,  so  long 
as  I  live,  for  you  are  my  only  son,  —  the  other, 
who  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech,  I  con- 
sider as  lost.'  The  youth  answered :  '  You  are 
not  to  blame,  my  father,  if  after  such  a  dream 
you  take  so  much  care  of  me  ;  but  it  is  right  for 
me  to  explain  that  which  you  do  not  compre- 
hend in  respect  to  this  dream,  which  signified, 
you  say,  that  I  should  die  by  the  point  of  an 
iron  weapon.  But  what  hand  or  what  pointed 
iron  weapon  has  a  boar,  to  occasion  such  fears 
in  you  ?  Had  your  dream  said  that  I  should  lose 
my  life  by  a  tusk,  or  something  of  like  nature, 
you  ought  then  to  have  done  as  you  now  do; 
whereas  it  said,  by  the  point  of  a  weapon :  since 
then  we  have  not  to  contend  against  men,  let  me 
go.'  '  Your  interpretation  is  wiser  than  mine,' 
Croesus  replied ;  '  therefore  I  change  my  resolu- 
tion, and  permit  you  to  go  to  the  chase.' 

"  Then  the  king  sent  for  the  Phrygian  Adras- 
tos  and  addressed  him  thus :  *  Adrastos,  I  puri- 
fied you  when  smitten  with  a  grievous  misfortune 

(which  I  do  not  upbraid  you  with),  and  have  received  you  into  my  house, 
suppMug  you  with  all  things  necessary.     Now,  therefore,  —  for  it  is  your 


HUNTIXG   SCEXE. 


*  Blade  of  a  bronze  poniard,  encrusted  with  jjold,  found  at  Mykenai  (from  the  Bull,  de 
Corr.  helle'n.  vol.  x.  (1886)  pi.  ii.  3,  and  p.  341.  G.  Perrot).  Five  men  are  struggling  against  a 
lion.    "  The  men  wear  nothing  but  short  trousers.    For  weapons,  four  of  them  have  lances,  which 
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8TATER  or   ELECTRUM.* 


Section  A  B 


duty  to  requite  me  with  kimhit'ss,  since  I  have  done  you  these  favors,  —  I  beg 

you  to  be  my  sou's  guardian  when  he  goes  to  the  chase,  and  take  care  that 

no  robbers  on  the  way  may  do  liarm  to  him.     Also,  you  ought  to  go  for  your 

own  sake,  that  you  may  signalize  yourself 

by  your  exploits,  for  this  was  the  glory  of 

your  ancestors,  and  you   are   in   the   full 

vigor  of  your  strength.'     Adrastos  rejjlied  : 

'  On   no  other  account,   0   king,  would   1 

have '  taken  part  in  this  enterprise ;  for  it 

is  not  fitting  that  one  in  my  unfortunate 

circumstances  should  join  with  liis  prosperous  compeers,  nor  do  I  desire  to 

do  so;  and  indeed  I   have  uluu  ivst rained  myself.     But  since  you  urge  me, 

and  I  ought  to  oblige  you,  —  for  1  ;iiii 
bound  to  requite  the  benefits  you  have 
conferred  on  mc,  —  I  am  ready  to  do 
as  you  desire;  and  rest  assured  that 
your  son,  whom  you  commit  to  my 
charge,  shall,  so  far  as  his  guardian 
can  protect  him,  receive  no  injury.* 
"  When  Adrastos  had  made  this 
answer  to  Crajsus,  they  went  away, 
well  provided  with  chosen  youths  and 
with  dogs;  having  arrived  at  Mount 
Olympos,  they  souglit  the  wild  beast, 
and  when  they  had  found  and  encir- 
cled him  around,  they  hurled  tin  ir 
javelins  at  him.  Among  the  rest  the 
stranger  Adrastos,  the  same  that  had 

been  purified  by  Croesus,  throwing  his  javelin  at  the  boar,  missed  the  animal 

and  struck  the  son  of  Croesus,  who,  fatally  wounded  by  the  point   of  the 

lance,  thus  fulfilled  the  warning  of  the  dream. 


SECTION  AMD  PLAN  OP  LTDIAN  TOMB   AT   SABDIS.^ 


they  use  with  Iwth  hands,  and  shields  of  two  different  kinds,  one  quadrangular,  the  other  orhica- 
lar,  and  deeply  indented  at  alx)ut  the  middle.  One  of  the  combatants  hiix  fallen  and  lies  under 
the  lion's  feet.  A  fifth  combatant,  without  a  shield,  Ix-nds  the  knee  and  stretches  his  Iww  to 
send  an  arrow.  The  ground  is  indicated  by  a  Imnd  of  gold,  forming  nearly  a  straight  lint  ." 
(On  the  te«'hnique  of  these  ornamental  wcajxins.  sec  W.  H<'H)i^,  bus  llomerhr' ■   /'••-.  ]>.  ;tu3.) 

*  A  sow,  uj)on  a  stater  of  elect  rum  strm  k  in  .M\   i  i 

»  From  the  Revue  arche'ol.,  187G,  vol.  ii.  j).  71],  fig.  12  (.V.  Clioisy).  Tlie  t(>ml)>  :ii  Sanlis 
are  nearly  imiform  in  type.  The  sepulchral  chamber,  situated  within  the  conical  bill.  i>  a  little 
low  room,  on  a  level  with  the  groimd,  and  in  every  caj'eof  nearly  the  same  dimension-,  whelhor 
the  mound  which  covers  it  is  large  or  small.  Tliese  dimensions  are,  in  roun«l  nMiul>cr«.  1 1  ft. 
6  in.  in  greatest  diameter ;  2  f t  6  in.  in  least  diameter ;  and  2  ft.  6  in.  in  height.  They  lie 
east  and  west ;  a  door  in  the  south  front  «)pen8  from  the  central  chamber  into  a  |>assage-way, 
wliicli,  of  longi>r  or  shorter  extent,  end."  in  the  maii.x  of  the  embankment  {lOiJ.),  p.  74.     F.xamining 
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"  Croesus,  exceedingly  distressed  at  his  son's  death,  lamented  it  the  more 
bitterly  because  the  youth  fell  by  the  hand  of  one  whom  he  himself  had  puri- 


•  TA*'*<ANArA©ANfn«koi/>/HrA/EygA  N 

A  £">V  O/l:  A|<P  y  orN/-f  E  C  A  -^  |ONk  AlAM^/Vo 


INQUIRY   ADDRESSED   TO   THE   ORACLE    OF   DODOXA.* 

fied  from  blood ;  and,  vehemently  deploring  his  misfortune,  he  invoked  Zeus 
the  Expiator,  attesting  what  he  had  suffered  by  this  stranger.     He  invoked 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  ANSWER  FROM  THE  ORACLE  OP  DODONA.^ 

also  the  same  divinity  as  the  god  of  hospitality  and  private  friendship,  be- 
cause, by  receiving  a  stranger  into  his  house,  he  had  unawares  fostered  the 
murderer  of  his  son,  and  because,  having  the  stranger  as  a  guardian,  he  had 
found  him  his  greatest  enemy.  After  this  the  Lydians  approached,  bearing 
the  corpse,  and  behind  it  followed  Adrastos,  who,  when  he  came  near  to  Crcesus, 

the  sides  of  a  cut  made  through  the  layers,  we  find  that  the  mass  of  earth  composing  the 
mound  was  applied  in  regular  layers  around  the  axis  of  the  hill,  the  interior  layers  sloping 
steeply,  and  becoming  gradually  more  nearly  horizontal.  The  sepulchral  chamber  is  never 
in  the  centre,  but  nearer  the  circumference  (/6jV/.,  p.  76). 

*  Inscription  engraved  on  a  leaden  plaque.  (From  Carapanos,  Dodone  et  ses  mines, 
pi.  xxxiv.  No.  3.)  0604.  Tvxav  dyadav.  These  formulas  are  frequent.  Then  follows  the  in- 
quiry :  ^EniKoivrfrai  'Ev^auSjos  Koi  i  yvva  t&J  Atf t  tw  Now  rq  Aiam,  rlvt  ko.  (fifav  ^  ^paxov,  ^  8at- 
fiovav  euYO/ifvot  koi  (pvovres,  Xaiov  koi  afitivov  irpaaaouv  kclL  avroi  Koi  d  oucrjcris  Koi  vvv  koL  Is  tov 
anavra  xpovov.  '*  Evandros  and  his  wife  inquire  of  Zeus  Xaios  and  of  Dione,  to  which  of  the 
gods,  heroes,  or  daimons,  they  should  address  prayers  and  offer  sacrifices  to  be  happy,  them-  . 
selves  and  their  family,  now  and  forever."  The  formula  \mov  koi  afieivov  eivcu  or  rrparrdv 
was  consecrated ;  we  find  it  in  questions  addressed  to  the  Pythia  (^Bull.  de  Corr.  helle'n.,  vol.  vi. 
(1882),  pp.  454  et  seq.,  Nos.  87,  88).  The  series  of  inquiries  made  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona  is 
specially  interesting ;  a  worshipper  inquires  if  his  bed-coverings  and  pillows,  which  have  dis- 
appeared, are  lost  or  stolen  ;  a  husband  asks  if  his  wife  is  untrue,  etc.  (Carapanos,  p.  75, 
Nos.  10  and  11.)  On  proceedings  of  divination  employed  by  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  see  Cara- 
panos, pp.  164  e<  seq. 

*  Leaden  plaque  (from  Carapanos,  pi.  xxxviii.  No.  5).  It  is  the  god  who  speaks,  and  his 
reply  is  transcribed  in  the  Ionian  dialect :  T[o]8e  to  itavrfjiov  eyia  xprjoa  re  oKaes.  "  This  is  the 
oracle  which  I  give."  The  remainder  is  unintelligible.  "We  know  that  the  verb  xp«*>  >*  spe- 
cially used  for  responses  from  the  god.  (See,  in  inscriptions  from  Delphi  given  above,  the 
words :  6  ^eos  (xpriatv.) 
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stretched  forth  his  hands  and  bc<?«?ed  the  king  to  kill  liim,  saying  that  he  ought 
not  to  live  longer.     UjKjn  this  Croesus,  though  his  own  uflliction  was  so  great, 


BUST  or  ZEUS  AMMUM.^ 

pitied  Adrastos,  and  said  to  him  :  *  You  have  made  mo  full  satisfaction  by  con- 
demning yourself  to  death.     But  you  are  not  the  author  of  this  misfortune 

'  Marble  bust  from  the  MiistMim  of  Naples;  from  a  photograpb.  Cf.  Overbeck,  Griechi- 
ache  Kun.stmi/thologie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277  et  seq. 

Note.  —  Tlie  illustration  facinpf  this  page  represents  a  Ims-relief  on  a  sarrophagus  in  the 
Palazzo  Doria  I'anfili  (from  Braun,  AntUr  Mamiorwerke,  vol.  ii.  pi.  vi.).  Mi'leajrros  is  attai-king 
thi-  >)oar,  which,  half  emerging  from  its  den,  has  already  thrown  ilnwn  om-  of  the  hunters, 
Ankaios.  Reeds  and  a  tree  indicate  the  place  where  the  scene  ix  «!iirs.  The  hero,  a(*coiii- 
panied  by  a  Molossian  dog,  advances  against  the  animal,  holding  his  lance  level ;  one  of  Uie 
IMoskouroi  vainly  «'ndeavors  to  hold  him  back,  grasping  him  by  the  arm,  while  the  other 
appears  to  urge  him  on.  Melcagros  is  not  alone  in  attacking  the  boar:  at  his  left  and  a  little 
in  advance  is  Atalanta,  who  has  just  shot  an  arrow  at  the  animal;  l>eyond  are  two  peasant!*, 
one  al)out  to  throw  a  stone,  and  the  other  a  stake:  ami  at  the  right  are  two  hunter«.  one 
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except  so  far  as  you  were  the  involuntary  agent,  but  that  god,  whoever  he 
was,  that  long  since  foreshadowed  what  would  take  place.'  Croesus  then 
buried  his  son  with  becoming  honors ;  but  Adrastos,  son  of  Gordius,  son  of 
Midas,  when  all  was  silent  around  the  tomb,  judging  himself  the  most  heavily 


PAjfipBiara'o&i    i|   \  sT^  ■ 


Soa.le 
!o 


1  •  tJltOre*. 

PLAX   OF   THE   RUIXS  OF   THE    TEMPLE   OF   AMPHIARA08.* 


afflicted  of  all  men,  killed  himself  on  the  tomb.  But  Croesus,  bereaved  of  his 
son,  continued  disconsolate  for  two  years. 

"  Some  time  after,  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Astyages,  son  of 
Cyaxares,  by  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses,  and  the  growing  power  of  the  Persians, 
put  an  end  to  the  grief  of  Croesus  ;  and  it  entered  into  his  thoughts  whether 
he  could  by  any  means  check  this  power  before  it  became  formidable.  After 
he  had  formed  this  purpose,  he  determined  to  make  trial  of  Greek  oracles  as 
well  as  of  those  in  Libya ;  and  he  sent  different  persons  to  different  places, 

brandishing  a  lance,  the  other  about  to  make  his  escape.  —  The  scene  in  the  left  part  of  the 
bas-relief  is  less  clear :  it  represents  a  time  before  the  attack.  At  the  left  is  a  figure  supposed 
to  be  the  king  Oineus ;  near  him  is  Ankaios,  armed  with  an  axe,  and  Atalanta.  (In  respect 
to  sarcophagi  with  representations  of  the  mj-th  of  Meleager,  see  Annali  dell'  Instil,  archeol., 
1863,  pp.  81-105,  and  1869,  pp.  76-103,  F.  :Matz.) 

*  From  the  YlpaKTiKO.  Trjs  eV  'A^i/tus  ap-)(aioKoyiKTii  'Ercupias  tov  erovs,  1884,  IltJ'.  E'.  The 
explorations  undertaken  in  1884  by  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Athens  at  Mavrodilesi,  be- 
tween the  village  of  Kalamo  and  the  Skala  (wharf)  of  Oropo,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
temple  of  Amphiaraos,  of  which  only  the  northern  half  remains  standing.  The  whole  southern 
half  has  been  carried  away  by  the  torrent.  The  temple  stood  near  a  spring,  the  water  of  which 
was  used  neither  for  sacrifices  nor  for  purifications.  According  to  Pausanias  (i.  34,  4),  this 
was  the  proceeding  in  the  case  of  those  who  came  to  seek  healing  or  the  solution  of  a  difficultv ; 
the  worshipper  sacrificed  a  ram  and  carefully  preserved  the  skin.  In  the  night  he  entered  the 
temple,  stretched  the  skin  upon  the  floor,  and  lay  down  to  sleep,  awaiting  some  answer  in  a 
dream.  In  case  of  cure,  the  suppliant  was  required  to  throw  into  the  spring  a  piece  of  gold  or 
silver.  (Cf.  Hyperides,  in  the  Oratores  Attici  (ed.  Didot),  vol.  ii.  p.  377,  §§  14  et  seq.  See  also 
the  Ploutos  of  Aristophanes,  620  et  seq.,  and  later  in  this  work  what  is  said  of  the  Asklepieion 
of  Athens.) 
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some  to  Delphi,  some  to  Abai  in  PhokiH,  and  Home  to  Dodona,  —  others  were 
sent  to  consult  Amphiaraos  and  Trophonios,  and  others  to  Branchidai  in 
JMilesia;  these  were  the  Greek  oracles.     Also  Croesus  sent  to  Amnion  in 

Libya.  And  he  sent  them  dififercnt  ways, 
designing  to  make  trial  of  what  the  oracles 
knew,  in  order  that,  if  they  should  be  found 
to  know  the  truth,  he  might  send  a  second 
time  to  inquire  whether  he  should  venture 
to  make  war  upon  the  Persians  ;  and  he  gave 
this  order  to  his  messengers,  that,  comput- 
ing the  time  from  their  departure  from  Sar- 
dis,  they  should  consult  the  oracles  on  the 
hundredth  day,  by  asking  what  Crccsus,  the 
son  of  Alyattes  and  kin*;  of  the  Lydians,  was 
then  doing;  and  that  tin  \  >li(iiiUl  bring  him 
the  answer  of  each  oracle  in  writing.  Now, 
what  were  the  answers  given  by  the  other 
.  oracles  is  mentioned  by  none ;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  Lydians  enten  I  tli>  t(  iiipl»  ..f  Delphi 
to  consult  the  god  and  asked  tbe  question 
enjoined  them,  than  the  Pythia  thus  spoke  in 
hexameter  verse  :  '  I  know  the  number  of  the 
sands,  and  the  measure  of  the  sea ;  I  under- 
stand the  dumb  and  hear  him  that  does  not 
speak ;  the  savor  of  the  hard-shelled  tortoise 
boiled  in  brass  with  the  flesh  of  lamb,  strikes 
on  my  senses ;  brass  is  laid  beneath,  and 
brass  is  put  over  it.'  The  Lydians,  having 
written  down  this  answer  of  the  Pythia,  re- 
turned to  Sardis.  And  when  the  rest,  who 
had  been  sent  to  other  places,  arrived,  bringing  the  answers,  Croesus,  hav- 
ing opened  each  of  them,  examined  their  contents,  but  none  of  them  were 
satisfactory  to  him.  "When,  however,  he  heard  that  from  the  Pythia,  he 
immediately  adored  it  and  approved  of  it,  being  convinced  that  this  oracle 
was  a  true  one,  because  it  had  discovered  what  he  had  done.     For  when  he 

^  Archaic  statuette  in  bronze  (from  the  Mitthe'd.  d.  d.  archdolog.  Instil,  in  Athen,  vol.  i., 
1870,  pi.  v.).  Tlie  inscription  cngrave<l  on  the  legs  is  a  dtHlication,  nro>uuy . . .  fuiirros  to*  'Ict/mmim 
aviStav.  The  dealer  asserted  that  this  statuette  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  ca.otli>  of  Chalkis ; 
but  Foucart  {Bull,  de  Corr.  hellin.,  1879,  vol.  iii.  p.  189)  believed  this  statement  unfounded,  and 
attributes  the  fij^urine  to  tl»e  city  of  Thebes  and  the  temple  of  the  Isnienian  Apollo;  this  city 
was  the  only  one;  in  which  we  are  sure  that  there  wax  a  temple  of  this  name.  Furthermore, 
the  name  Urtotutp  is  peculiar  to  Boiotia;  it  is  plainly  forme*]  fnxn  the  epithet  of  .Vpolio,  IIr<Moc. 
Lastly,  the  termination  o(  and  the  form  of  the  aorist  dvidtav  bi'long  to  the  Boiotian  dialect, 
the  termination  ot  lieing  particularly  common  in  Thebes. 
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had  sent  persons  to  consult  the  dififereut  oracles,  watching  the  appointed 
day,  he  had  recourse  to  this  contrivance  :  having  thought  of  what  it  was 
impossible  to  discover  or  guess  at,  he  cut  up  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb,  and  boiled 
them  himself  together  in  a  brazen  caldron,  and  put  over  it  a  brass  cover. 

"  Such  then  was  the  oracle  given  to  Croesus  from  Delphi.  As  regards  the 
answer  of  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraos,  I  cannot  say  what  reply  it  made  to  the 
Lydians  who  performed  the  accustomed  rites  at  the  temple ;  for  nothing  else 
is  related  than  that  Croesus  considered  this  also  to  be  a  true  oracle.  He  now 
endeavored  to  propitiate  the  god  at  Delphi  by  magnificent  sacrifices,  for  he 
offered  three  thousand  head  of  cattle  of  every  kind  fit  for  sacrifice,  and,  hav- 
ing heaped  up  a  great  pile,  he  burned  on  it  beds  of  gold  and  silver,  vials  of 
gold,  and  purple  robes  and  garments,  hoping  by  that  means  more  completely 
to  conciliate  the  god.  From  the  melted  gold  and  silver  he  cast  a  hundred 
and  seventeen  half-bricks,  four  of  pure  gold  weighing  eacli  two  talents  ^  and 
a  half,  and  the  rest,  of  pale  gold,  weighing  two  talents  each.  He  also  made 
the  figure  of  a  lion  of  fine  gold  weighing  ten  talents.  He  also  sent  two  large 
bowls,  one  of  gold,  which  weighed  eight  talents  and  two  thirds,  and  one  of 
silver,  which  contained  six  hundred  amphoreis.^  He  also  sent  four  silver 
casks  and  two  lustral  vases,  one  of  gold  and  one  of  silver,  and  many  other 
offerings,  among  them  some  round  silver  covers  ;  and  a  statue  of  a  woman  in 
gold,  four  and  a  half  feet  high ;  and  to  all  these  things  he  added  the  neck- 
laces and  girdles  of  his  wife. 

"  These  were  the  offerings  he  sent  to  Delphi  and  to  Amphiaraos.  Having 
ascertained  his  virtue  and  sufferings,  he  dedicated  a  shield  ail  of  gold  and  a 
lance  of  solid  gold,  the  shaft  as  well  as  the  points  being  of  gold ;  and  these 
are  at  Thebes,  in  the  temple  of  Ismenian  Apollo.  To  the  Lydians  appointed 
to  convey  these  presents  to  the  temples,  Croesus  gave  it  in  charge  to  inquire  of 
the  oracles  whether  he  should  make  war  on  the  Persians,  and  if  he  should 
unite  any  other  nation  as  an  ally.  Accordingly,  when  the  Lydians  arrived  at 
the  places  to  which  they  were  sent,  and  had  dedicated  the  offerings,  they  con- 
sulted tlie  oracles,  saying:  '  Croesus,  king  of  the  Lydians  and  of  other  nations, 
esteeming  these  to  be  the  only  oracles  among  men,  sends  these  presents  in 
acknowledgment  of  your  discoveries ;  and  now  asks  whether  he  should  lead 
an  army  against  the  Persians,  and  whether  he  should  join  any  auxiliary 
forces  with  his  own.'  Such  were  their  questions,  and  the  opinions  of  both 
oracles  concurred,  foretelling  that  if  Croesus  should  make  war  upon  the  Per- 
sians, he  would  destroy  a  mighty  empire ;  and  they  advised  him  to  engage 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Greeks  in  his  alliance.  When  Croesus  heard  the 
answers  that  were  brought  back,  he  was  beyond  measure  delighted  with  the 
oracles,  and,  fully  expecting  that  he  should  destroy  the  kingdom  of  Cyrus,  he 

^  [The  talent  is  a  weight  of  about  eighty  pounds.  —  Ed.] 
2  [The  Greek  amphoreus  was  equal  to  about  nine  gallons.  —  Ed.] 
VOL.  II.  —  17 
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again  sent  to  Delphi,  and,  having  ascertained  the  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
presented  each  man  witli  two  staters  of  gold.^  In  return  for  this  the  Del- 
phians  gave  Croesus  and  the  Lydians  the  right  to  consult  the  oracle  before 
any  others,  and  exemption  from  tribute,  and  the  first  seats 
in  the  tempU",  ;iihI  tiie  privilcj-  <»i  citizenship  to  any  who 
should  desire  it  in  all  future  time.  A  third  time  Cni>iis 
sent  to  consult  ihc  oracle,  for  having  ascertained  its  vtru- 
city,  he  had  frequent  recourse  to  it.  His  inquiry  now  was, 
whether  he  should  long  enjoy  the  kingdom ;  to  which  the 
Pythia  made  this  reply :  '  When  a  mule  shall  become  king 
of  the  Medes,  then,  effeminate  Lydian,  (lee  over  pebbly 
Hermos,  nor  tarry,  nor  blush  to  be  a  coward.'  With  this  answer,  when 
reported  to  him,  Croesus  was  mun  ihan  ever  delijililctl.  thinking  that  a  mule 
should  never  be  king  of  the  Medes  instead  of  a  man, 
and,  consequently,  that  neither  he  nor  his  posterity 
should  ever  be  deprived  of  the  kingdom.  He  then 
began  to  inquire  carefully  who  were  the  most  power- 
ful of  flio  (I reeks  whom  he  might  gain  over  as  allits; 
and  on  iiKiuii y  found  that  the  Spartans  and  Athrirums 
excelled  the  rest,  the  former  being  of  Dorian  ami  the 
latter  of  Ionian  descent,  and  that  of  these,  the  Athe- 
nians were  oppressed  and  distracted  by  the  tyranny  of 
Peisistratos,  while  the  Spartans  had  been  victorious  over  all  their  enemies. 
Whereupon,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta  with  presents,  and  to  request 
their  alliance." 

But,  unfortunately  for  Croesus,  the  king  who  reigned  at  this 
time  in  Susa  was  of  hybrid  race,  Cyrus,  son  of  the  Persian 
Cambyses  and  of  Mandana,  a  princess  of  Media.  This  was 
"the  mule"  of  the  oracle,  and  Croesus  incurred  his  hostility  by 
crossing  the  Halys,  which  was  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires. 
Herodotos  narrates  the  battle,  lost  by  the  Lydians,  the  siege  of 
Sardis,  and  then  its  capture  (546  b.  c).  But  the  old  historian 
cannot  admit  that  the  affair  was  settled  so  simply,  that  this 
great   kingdom  was   lost   in   a  single   battle,  and   that   this   king, 


BBONZE    COIN.' 


'  [The  Lydian  statt'r  is  believed  to  Ihj  al)out  equal  to  four  dollars.  —  Ed.] 

•  The  Ilermos,  seated  to  the  left,  holding  in  the  right  hand  a  reed,  in  the  left  a  cornucopia, 
and  leaning  upon  an  urn,  whence  water  is  flowing;  in  the  exergue,  the  name  EPMOC.  Legend : 
CAETTHNON.    (Reverse  of  a  coin  of  Saittai  in  Lydia,  with  the  effigy  of  .lulia  Mamca.) 

•  The  Ilalvs,  seated,  leaning  with  the  left  hand  on  an  iirn  whence  water  is  flowing,  and 
holding  in  th.  .Jrlit  hand  a  large  sea-plant  in  flower.  I^'gend :  ANKYPAC  MHTPOOOAEIIX. 
(Reverse  '  :  Ankyra  in  Galatea,  with  the  efl&gy  of  Caracalla  ) 
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so  devout  towards  the  gods  of  Greece,  disappeared  from  the  scene 
without  exciting  the  special  interest  of  heaven,  or  being  in  any 
way  rewarded  for  his  offerings  to  Apollo.      Herodotos  says: 

"  Croesus  had  a  son,  of  whom  I  have  before  made  mention,  admirable  in 
all  other  respects,  but  dumb.     Now,  in  the  time  of  his  former  prosperity 


CYRUS. ^ 


Croesus  had  done  everything  he  could  for  the  youth,  and  among  other 
expedients  liad  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  in  his  behalf,  receiving  this  an- 
swer :  '  0  Lydian  by  birth,  king  of  many,  very  fooHsh  Croesus,  wish  not  to 

*  Bas-relief  of  Meched-Mourgah  (from  Dieulafoy,  L'Art  antique  de  la  Perse,  1884, 
pi.  xvii.).  The  king  wears  a  crown  adorned  with  the  uraeus,  and  in  the  right  hand  holds 
a  statuette,  whose  head-dress  is  also  surmounted  with  the  uraeus.  All  these  attributes  are 
Egyptian,  as  the  great  wings  displayed  are  Assyrian. 
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hear  the  longed-for  voice  of  thy  son  speaking  within  thy  palace  :  it  wtmUl  l»o 
liettcr  for  thee  that  this  should  be  far  off :  for  he  will  first  speak  on  an  unliai>py 
day.*    Now,  when  the  city  was  taken,  one  of  the  Persians,  not  recognizing 

*  From  the  Tour  du  Mondey  xlvii,  1 OD  (Mine.  Jane  Dieiilafoy).  The  pillar  is  of  calcare- 
mis  stone,  and  has  on  the  upper  part  a  trilin<rual  inscription  in  Persian,  Median,  and  Assyrian : 
"I,  Cyrus,  Achaimenid  kinjj."     (St-c  Dictilafov.  I.'. Art  antique  <lr  In  Prrsf.  pi.  xiv.) 
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Croesus,  was  about  to  kill  him.  Croesus,  though  he  saw  the  soldier  coming 
towards  him,  yet  from  his  own  present  misfortunes  took  no  heed,  nor  cared, 
indeed,  if  he  should  perish  by 
the  blow  ;  but  this  speechless 
son,  when  he  saw  the  Per- 
sian about  to  kill  his  father, 
through  dread  and  anguish 
burst  into  speech,  exclaim- 
ing, '  Man,  kill  not  Croesus  ! ' 
These  were  the  first  words  he 
ever  uttered ;  but  from  that 
time  he  continued  able  to 
speak  during  the  rest  of  his 
life.  So  the  Persians  obtained 
possession  of  Sardis,  and  made 
Croesus  prisoner,  after  he  had 
reigned  fourteen  years  and 
been  besieged  fourteen  .days, 
thus  losing  his  great  empire, 
as  the  oracle  predicted.     The 

Persians,  having  taken  him,  conducted  him  to  Cyrus,  and  he,  having  hea|>ed 
up  a  great  pile,  placed  Croesus  upon  it  bound  with  fetters,  and  with  him 

fourteen  young  Lydians,  —  designing  either  to 
offer  this  sacrifice  to  some  god  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  victory,  or  wishing  to  perform  a 
vow ;  or  perhaps,  having  heard  that  Croesus  was 
a  religious  person,  he  placed  him  on  the  pile  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  any  divinity 
would  save  him  from  being  burned  alive.  And  it  is  related  that  when 
Croesus  stood  upon  the  pile,  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  his  misfortunes, 
the  words  formerly  spoken  to  him  by  Solon  recurred  to  his  mind  as  truly 
inspired ;  namely,  that  no  living  man  could  justly  be  called  happy.  When 
this  occurred  to  him,  it  is  said  that,  after  long  silence,  uttering  a  groan, 
he  three  times  spoke  aloud  the  name  of  Solon.  He  was  heard  by  Cyrus, 
who  sent  his  interpreters  to  inquire  upon  whom  he  called ;  but  Croesus  was 
reluctant  to  answer.  At  last,  being  constrained  to  do  so,  he  said :  *  I  named 
a  man  whose  discourse  it  is  more  profitable  for  a  king  to  hear  than  to  be  the 

*  A  bronze  hare,  now  in  the  British  ^luseiim ;  from  Rohl,  Inscriptiones  Gr.  andquissimae. 
No.  385.  The  hare  is  represented  dead  and  hung  by  the  two  fore-paws.  The  inscription  is 
as  follows  :  Tw  'AvoKXiovi  ra  npti7[i']^i  fi  aveOrjKfv  'HcfHuariav.  "  Hephaistion  dedicated  nie  to 
Apollo  of  Priene."     The  engraver  has  omitted  one  of  the  sides  of  the  nu  in  the  word  Ilptiji^t. 

2  Lion  devouring  a  bull.  Only  the  fore-part  of  the  two  animals  is  represented ;  the  reverse 
is  a  punch-mark.     Weight  ^  oz. 
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possessor  of  great  riches.'  When  he  had  given  this  obscure  answer,  thej 
inquired  further;  and  as  they  persisted  and  were  very  importunate,  he  at 
length  told  them  that  Solon,  an  Athenian,  formerly  visited  hiui,  and,  hav- 
ing viewed  all  his  treasures,  made  no  account  of  them,  and  that  the  things 
of  which  the  sage  had  warned  him  had  all  in  reality  taicen  place,  and  that 
what  Solon  had  said  concerned  not  Croesus  only,  but  all  mankind  as  well, 
especially  those  who  imagined  themselves  fortunutc.     By  this  time  the  outer 

parts  of  the  pile,  hav- 
ing been  set  on  fire, 
had  begun  to  burn ; 
upon  which  Cyrus, 
informed  by  the  in- 
terpreters of  what 
Croesus  had  said,  re- 
lented, and  consider- 
ing that,  being  him- 
self but  a  man,  he 
was  yet  going  to  burn 
another  man  alive 
who  had  been  in  no  way  inferior  to  himself  in  prosperity, — fearing  retri- 
bution, moreover,  and  reflecting  that  nothing  human  is  permanent, — ordered 
the  fire  to  be  instantly  extinguished,  and  Croesus,  with  the  young  Lydians, 
to  be  taken  down.  With  all  tluir  efforts,  however,  the  officers  were  unable 
to  master  the  fire.  The  Lydian.s  relate  that  upon  this,  Croesus,  perceiving 
that  Cyrus  had  altered  his  intention,  and  that  every  one  was  striving,  though 
vainly,  to  j)ut  <iiii  tlic  11  ic,  riicd  aloud,  invoking  Apollo,  and  besought  the 
god,  if  any  offeiings  he  had  ever  made  had  been  agreeable  to  the  divinity, 
to  protect  and  deliver  him  from  the  present  day ;  and  that,  as  he  with  tears 
invoked  the  god,  on  a  sudden  clouds  gathered  in  the  sky,  which  had  been 
serene,  and  a  violent  storm  burst  forth,  vehement  rain  falling  and  extin- 
guishing the  flames;^  by  which  Cyrus,  perceiving  that  Croesus  was  beloved 
by  the  gods,  and  a  good  man,  when  he  had  had  him  taken  down  from  the 
pile,  asked  him  this  question :  '  Who  persuaded  you,  Croesus,  to  invade  my 
territory,  and  to  become  my  enemy  instead  of  my  friend  ? '  To  which  Croe- 
sus replied:  '0  king,  what  I  have  done  hjus  resulted  in  your  good  fortune 

^  Bust  of  the  personified  city,  right  profile^  veiled  and  crowned  with  towers.  Legend ; 
CAPAIC  ACIAC  AYAIAC  EAAAAOC  A  MHTPOIIOAIC  (Sanlis.  first  metropolis  of  Lydia,  of  Asia, 
of  (ireece).  Reverse,  the  Sun,  in  a  chariot  drawn  hy  two  <lra«;ons,  a-iicending  the  sky  from  left 
to  right;  near  the  hea»l  of  the  Sun,  the  word  TYAOC.  Underneath,  the  Earth,  lying  on  wheat- 
ears,  anil  holding  some  in  her  right  hand ;  near  her,  her  name.  rn.  Legend :  Ell  (T  AYP  HPA- 
KAEIAIANOY  TAPAIANQN  B  NEOKOPQN  (Under  tli.  vtnitegos  Aur.  Ilerakleidianos,  coin  of 
tlie  Sardians,  twice  neokoroi).     Bronze  medullioii. 

*  Tliis  account  seems  to  lie  invalidat(>d  by  Ilerodotos  himself  when  he  saya  that  the  Per- 
nans  regarded  it  as  sacrilege  to  burn  a  human  body. 
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and  my  disaster,  and  the  god  of  the  Greeks  who  encouraged  me  to  make  war 
is  the  cause  of  all.  For  no  man  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  prefer  war  rather 
than  peace ;  for  in  the  latter,  sons  bury  their  fathers,  and  in  the  former 
fathers  bury  their  sons.  But  it  appears  that  the  gods  are  pleased  to  have 
these  things  so.'  Then  Cyrus,  having  caused  his  fetters  to  be  taken  off, 
placed  Crcesus  beside  him,  and  showed  him  great  respect,  presently  giving 
him  permission  to  ask  whatever  favor  he  might  desire.  '  O  king,'  Croesus 
replied,  '  the  most  acceptable  favor  that  you  can  bestow  upon  me  is  to  let 
me  send  my  fetters  to  the  god  of  the  Greeks  whom  I  have  honored  more 
than  any  other  divinity,  and  to  ask  him  if  it  be  his  custom  to  deceive  those 
who  deserve  well  of  him.'     Cyrus  asked  him  what  cause  he  had  to  com- 


RUINS  OF    THE    THEATRE   OF    SARDIS.^ 


plain  that  led  him  to  make  this  request;  upon  which  Croesus  related  to 
him  all  his  projects  and  the  answers  of  the  oracles,  and  particularly  the 
offerings  he  had  presented,  and  how  he  had  been  incited  by  the  oracle  to 
make  war  upon  the  Persians ;  and  having  said  all  this,  he  again  besought 
Cyrus  to  give  him  leave  to  reproach  the  god  with  these  things.  But  Cyrus, 
smiling,  said :  '  You  shall  not  only  receive  this  boon  from  me,  but  what- 
ever else  you  may  at  any  time  desire.'  Upon  this,  Croesus  sent  certain  Lydi- 
ans  to  Delphi  with  orders  to  lay  his  fetters  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  and 
to  ask  Apollo  if  he  were  not  ashamed  to  have  encouraged  Croesus  to  make 
war  upon  the  Persians,  assuring  him  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  power 
of  Cyrus,  —  of  which  war  these  fetters  were  the  only  spoils  Croesus  had  ol> 
tained, —  and  to  ask  if  it  were  the  custom  of  the  Greek  gods  to  be  ungrateful. 
When  the  Lydians  arrived  at  Delphi  and  delivered  their  message,  it  is  said 
that  the  Pythia  made  answer  as  follows :  '  The  god  himself  is  not  able  to  pre- 

*  From  the  Tour  du  Monde,  xi.  253. 
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vent  the  fulfilment  of  the  decrees  of  fate ;  Croesus  has  suffered  for  the  crime 
of  his  ancestor  in  the  fifth  generation,  who  murdered  his  master  and  usurped 
the  throne.  Apullu  desired  that  the  fall  of  Surdis  should  happen  in  the  time 
of  the  sons  of  Cruesus  rather  tliun  in  that  of  the  king  himself,  but  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  avert  the  fates ;  only  so  far  as  they  allowed,  lie  conferred  a 
favor  on  Croesus,  deferring  the  eapture  of  Surdis  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
Let  the  king  know,  therefore,  that  his  downfall  cume  three  years  later  than 


COLrMNS    OF    THF   TFMPIF    OF    KVnFT,l«!    AT    SARDI«.* 


the  fates  had  intended,  and  also  that  Apollo  came  to  his  relief  when  he  was 
about  to  be  burned  alive.  Concerning  the  prediction  of  the  oracle,  Crwsus 
has  no  cause  to  complain,  for  Apollo  foretold  this,  that  if  the  king  made  war 
on  the  Persians,  he  would  cause  the  overthrow  of  a  great  nation  ;  now  Croesus, 
had  he  desired  to  know  the  tnith,  should  have  sent  again  to  inquire  which 
empire  was  meant,  his  own  or  that  of  Cyrus.  Since,  however,  he  neither 
understood  the  oracle  nor  inquired  again,  let  him  lay  the  blame  on  himself. 
And,  again  consulting  it, .he  did  not  understand  the  answer  concerning  the 


*  From  h.  R«'clus,  Nouvelle  Geographif  univcrsrlle,  ix.  fiOi 
matter  of  (U.tcussion. 


TIu!  nnnie  "f  thi.-*  n  nipH-  id 
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mule ;  for  that  mule  was  Cyrus,  a  man  having  parents  of  different  nations, 
the  mother  superior,  and  the  father  inferior.  '  For  she  was  a  Mede,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Astyages,  king  of  Media ;  but  he  was  a  Persian,  subject  to  the  Medes.' 
The  Pythia  gave  this  answer  to  the  Lydians,  and  they  carried  it  to  Sardis  and 
reported  it  to  Crcesus,  who,  when  he  heard  it,  acknowledged  the  fault  to  be 
his,  and  not  Apollo's.  Such  is  the  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Croesus  and  the 
first  subjection  of  Ionia. 


THE   SACRED   ROAD   OF  .BRANCHIDAI.* 

"  When  the  Lydians  had  thus  been  subdued  by  the  Persians,  the  lonians 
and  Aiolians  sent  ambassadors  to  Cyrus  at  Sardis,  wishing  to  become  sub- 
ject to  him  on  the  same  terms  as  they  had  been  to  Croesus.  But  he,  when 
he  heard  their  proposal,  told  them  this  story :  '  A  piper,  seeing  some  fishes  in 
the  sea,  began  to  pipe,  expecting  that  they  would  come  to  shore ;  but  finding 
his  hopes  disappointed,  he  took  a  casting-net,  and  enclosed  a  great  number  of 
fishes  and  drew  them  out.  When  he  saw  them  leaping  about,  he  said  to  the 
fishes,  "  Cease  your  dancing,  since  when  I  piped  you  would  not  come  out  and 
dance."  '  Cyrus  told  this  story  to  the  lonians  and  Aiolians,  because  the 
lonians,  when  Cyrus  urged  them  by  his  ambassadors  to  revolt  from  Croesus, 
refused  to  consent,  and  now,  when  the  business  was  done,  were  willing  to 


^  From  C.  T.  Newton,  A  History  of  Discoveries  at  Halicarnassus,  Cnidus,  and  Branchidoe, 
pi.  Ixxvi.  The  Sacred  Road  led  from  the  port  of  Panormos  to  the  temple  of  the  Didymaian 
Apollo ;  it  was  bordered  with  statues  (see  next  page). 
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listen  to  him.  He  therefore,  under  the  infiucnce  of  anger,  gave  them  this 
answer.  But  the  lonians,  when  this  message  was  brought  back  to  them,  for- 
tified all  their  cities  and  called  an  asHcnibly  at  the  Panionion,  with  the  excep- 


PTATUK   DISCOVERED   ON    THE   HACKED   KOAD   OT  BRAMCHIDAI.* 

tion  of  the  Milesians,  for  with  them  only  Cyrus  made  alliance  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  king  of  Lydia  had  done. 

"  Cyrus  made  Tabalos,  a  Persian,  governor  of  Sardis,  and  appointed 
Pactyas,  a  Lydian,  to  brinir  away  all  tho  ^old  that  was  in  the  city  ;  he  then 
took  Croesus  with  him  and  departed  to  P^cbatana,  taking  no  notice  at  all  of 
the  lonians.     As  soon  as  Cyrus  had  left  Sardis,  Pactyas  incited  the  Lydians 

*  From  a  photosrraph.  (Cf.  O.  Rayet  and  A.  Thoman,  Milet  et  U  gol/e  Latmique,  pi.  2.').) 
Tliis  Htatiic  is  one  of  those  whicli  in  ancient  times  a<iorne»l  the  Saered  Ruad  of  Hranehidai. 
Ten  are  now  in  the  British  Museum;  uniform  in  style,  they  represent,  not  gotla  or  (Goddesses, 
bat  men  and  women  seatefl  in  chairs,  the  hands  restinsT  on  the  knet>s.  The  inscription,  enjrravcd 
on  the  chair,  in  the  one  represented  here,  is  this  :  Xitp^t  (t/u  6  KXtiVtoc.  Tri;(int'<ri7r  apx^^-  ^yay.iia 
TOW  'Air({XXai»«>r'  "  I  am  Chares,  son  «»f  KI«'iso9,  arehon  of  Teiehi<»uss:i.  An  offering  to  Apoll«»." 
This  inscription  and  ofliers  en^jraved  on  ihew  marbles  enable  us  to  place  them  in  tin-  sixtii'th 
Olympiad,       ulKiut  the  la^t  thin!  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 
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to  revolt,  and,  going  down  to  the  sea-coast  with  all  the  gold  taken  from  Sardis 
in  his  possession,  he  hired  mercenaries  and  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  to  join  him,  and  then,  returning  to  Sardis,  besieged  Tarbalos,  who  was 
shut  up  in  the  citadel.  When  he  heard  of  this,  Cyrus  sent  Mazares,  a  Mede, 
to  assist  Tarbalos  and  enslave  all  who  had  joined  in  the  attack  upon  him, 
and  by  all  means  to  bring  Pactyas  to  him  alive.  But  Pactyas,  hearing  of  the 
approach  of  the  army,  fled  in  great  consternation  to  Kyme,  whither  Mazares 
despatched  messengers  requiring  that  he  should  be  delivered  up. 

"  But  the  people  of  Kyme,  before  deciding,  resolved  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  divinity  at  Branchidai,  for  there  was  an  oracle  there  of  great  antiquity, 
which  all  the  lonians  and 
Aiolians  were  in  the  habit 
of  consulting.  The  oracle 
made  answer  that  Pactyas 
should  be  given  up ;  and 
the  men  of  Kyme  were 
about  to  do  this,  when  a 
man  of  high  repute  among 
the  citizens,  Aristodikos, 
distrusting  the  messengers  tetradrachm  of  kymk.i 

who  had  been  sent  to  make 

inquiry,  prevented  them ;  and  at  last  went  himself,  with  some  companions,  to 
inquire  of  the  god.  When  they  arrived  at  Branchidai,  Aristodikos  consulted 
the  oracle  in  the  name  of  all,  inquiring  in  these  words :  '  0  Apollo,  Pactyas, 
a  Lydian,  has  come  to  us  as  a  suppliant  to  avoid  a  violent  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Persians.  They  now  demand  him,  and  require  us  to  give  him  up. 
We,  however,  though  we  dread  the  Persian  power,  have  not  yet  dared  to  sur- 
render the  suppliant  until  it  be  plainly  indicated  by  thee  what  we  ought  to 
do.'  Such  was  the  inquiry  of  Aristodikos;  but  the  oracle  gave  the  same 
answer  as  before,  and  bade  them  surrender  Pactyas  to  the  Persians.  Upon 
this,  Aristodikos  deliberately  acted  as  follows :  walking  round  the  temple,  he 
took  away  the  sparrows  and  all  other  kinds  of  birds  that  had  built  nests  in 
it ;  upon  which,  it  is  said,  a  voice  issued  from  the  sanctuary,  and,  addressing 
Aristodikos,  spoke  thus  :  '  0  most  impious  of  men,  how  darest  thou  do  this  ? 
Dost  thou  tear  my  suppliants  from  my  temple?'  Aristodikos,  without  hesi- 
tation, replied  :  '  0  king,  art  thou  then  so  careful  to  protect  thy  suppliants, 
and  biddest  the  people  of  Kyme  to  deliver  up  theirs  ? '  The  oracle  rejoined  : 
'  Yes,  I  bid  you  do  so  that,  having  acted  impiously,  ye  may  the  sooner 
perish,  and  never  more  come  and  consult  the  oracle  about  the  delivering  up 

*  Diademed  head  of  the  Kymaian  Apollo,  right  profile.  Reverse,  KYMAIQN.  Horse,  to 
the  left;  under  his  feet,  a  vase;  in  the  exergue,  AHMHTPI02,  magistrate's  name;  the  whole 
enclosed  in  a  laurel  wreath. 
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of  suppliants.'  When  the  jwople  of  Kymo  heard  this  answer,  not  wishing  to 
bring  destruction  on  titemselvcs  by  surrendering  Pactyas,  nor  to  cxfwsc 
themselves  to  the  anger  of  the  Persians  by  retainiiu  him.  th.  \  s,  nt  liin, 
away  to  Mytilene.  But  the  Mytilenians,  when  Mazarcs  sent  tix-ni  a  nu'ssage 
requiring  them  to  deliver  up  Pactyas,  were  preparing  to  do  so  for  some 
remuneration,  when  the  people  of  Kymc,  hearing  what  was  intended,  sent 
to  Lesbos  a  vessel  and  carried  Pactyas  to  Chios.  Here  the  Chians  tore 
him  from  the  temple  of  Athene  Poliarchos  and  delivered  him  up  in  exchange 


SUPPLIANT    AT   TIIK   AI.TAtt.* 


for  Atarneus,  a  place  in  Mysia  op|M>site  Lesbos.  Thus  Pactyas  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Persians,  who  kept  him  under  guard  that  they  might  deliver 
him  up  to  Cyrus.  And  for  a  long  time  after  this  none  of  the  Chians  would 
offer  barley-meal  from  Atarneus  to  any  of  the  gods,  or  make  any  cakes  of 
anything  that  grew  there ;  but  all  the  productions  of  that  country  were 
excluded  from  the  temples.     Thus  the  Chians  gave  up  Pactyas. 

"  After  this,  Mazares  marched  against  those  who  had  assisted  in  besie- 
ging Tarbalos ;  lie  iciluccd  <(»  sl;iv('i\  tin-  pcoiilc  of  Piicnc.  :iii(l  overran  and 
pillaged  the  whole  plain  of  the  Meander;  also  ho  did  the  same  with  Magnesia; 
and  shortly  after  fell  ill  and  died.  On  his  death,  Ilarpagos  came  down  as  his 
successor." 

The  Tonians  had  decided  to  apply  for  aid  to  Sparta;  but  the 
Spartans  would  not  listen  to  them,  possibly  displeased  by  the 
long  harangue  in  which  one  of  the  ambassadors  addressed  them. 
They,  however,  despatched  emissaries  to  observe  what  was  the 
condition  of  affairs.     Tliese  Spartans,  it  is  probable,  saw  that  one 

*  Vase-paint injj.  from  (iirlianl,  Auserl.  VaxenbL,  pi.  clxxxv.  Polyxene,  pursued  by 
AchilK'UH  find  on«'  of  his  fompnnionn,  has  taken  refup*  on  the  stt'ps  of  an  altar.  Ackillens  is 
sAnnit  t«)  striki-  \ht. 
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COIN    OF    ELBA    (vEL^IA).I 


side  was  too  feeble,  and  the  other  too  strong,  to  make  interven- 
tion   safe.      The    lonians,    left    to    their    fate,    succumbed.      They 

became  tributary  to  Persia,  whose 
king,  the  better  to  keep  them  in  a 
state  of  dependence,  favored  the  efforts, 
in  the  different  cities,  of  "tj'^rants," 
so  called  not  because  they  were  in  all 
cases  oppressive  and  cruel,  but  because 
they  exercised  an  authority  not  sanctioned  by  law. 

The  people  of  Phokaia  set  a  gallant  example.  Besieged  by 
Harpagos,  and  about  to  be  reduced,  they  obtained  a  day's  truce, 
ostensibly  to  deliberate  as 
to  the  terms  of  surrender, 
and  launching  their  fifty- 
oared  galleys,  put  on  board 
their  wives,  children,  and 
goods,  their  images  from 
the  temples,  and  other 
offerings  which  could  be  re- 
moved, and  sailed  away  to 
Chios.  Here  they  endeav- 
ored to  buy  the  Oinoussai 
Islands  (so  called  from 
their  abundant  vineyards) ; 
but  the  Chians  not  con-, 
senting,  for  fear  of  seeing 
a  rival  commerce  estab- 
lished at  their  side,  the 
Phokaians       re -embarked 

and  sailed  for  Corsica,  w4iere,  twenty  years  earlier,  they  had 
founded  the  colony  of  Aleria.  But  before  going  in  that  direc- 
tion they  returned  to  Phokaia,  landed  there  unexpectedly,  and 
massacred  the  Persian  garrison  left  by  Harpagos.     After  this  they 


BAS-KELIEF    OF    ABDERA.2 


*  Helmeted  head  of  Pallas,  left  profile:  the  helmet  ornamented  with  a  griffin.  Reverse, 
VEAHTQN.     Lion  devouring  a  ram's  head.     (Silver.) 

^  Fragment  of  a  marble  stela,  from  the  Bull,  de  Corr.  kellen.,  vol.  iv.  (1880),  pi.  viii.  (E. 
Pettier).  The  bas-relief  is  of  Attic  style,  and  perhaps  should  be  ascribed  to  the  first  half  of 
the  fifth  century  b.  c.  Holes  in  the  fillet  and  at  the  back  of  the  head  mark  the  place  of  a 
metal  crown. 
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pronounced    a    solemn    imprecation   against  any   one    who    should 

desert  the  fleet;   and  casting  into  the  sea  a  mass  of  red-hot  iron, 

swore  that  they  would   never   return   to 

Pliokaia  until  this  iron   should    re-appear 

upon   the   surface   of   the  water.*      How- 
ever, as  they  were  on  their  way  towards 

Corsica,  more  than  half  the  citizens  were 

seized  with  regret,  and   longing  for  their 

city  and  dwellin«rs,  and  violating  their  oaths,  sailed  back  to  Phokaia. 

The  rest  continued  their  voyage  westward,  and  after  various  for- 
tunes founded  a  city  on  the  Italian  coast, 
Elea,  whose  prosperity  was  rapid  and 
durable. 

The  inhabitants  of  Teos  imitated  the 
Phokaians  and  sailed  to  Thrace,  where 
they  founded  the  city  <^^  Ahdera.  But 
these  were  the  only  lonians  who  preferred 
exile  to  servitude.  The  rest,  even  those 
islanders  who  were  near  the  mainland 
and    had    territory   on    it,   as   Lesbos   and 


BRONZE   COIN.' 


Chios,  consented  to  pay  tribute. 

"  I  am  informed,"  says  Hcrodotos,  "  that  at  a  general  assembly  of  the 
lonlans.  Bias  of  Prienc  gave  them  most  salutary  advice,  which,  if  they  bad 
hearkened  to  him,  would  have  made  them  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the 


*  An  inscription  has  been  distrovered  near  Teos  which  jjives  an  example  of  solemn  impre- 
cation. The  following  is  a  fragment  fnun  Holil,  Inscript.  dr.  antiquiss.,  No.  497:  'Oorii  <^p- 
fiaxa  irikTjT^pia  Troto*  in)  Tij?o»«ni»,  to  ^vvov  tj  tir'  i6iu>tj),  Ktlvov  airoWvaOai  koI  alrbv  icai  yivot  to 
Ktivov.  — "OffTif  fV  yfjv  TTfv  Trjirjv  KuiXvoi  (Titov  iaayttrdai,  ?)  rixy'i,  rj  fxr]x.<wp,  ^  Kara  OaXaatrav  ^  kut' 
tfrtfipov,  ^  iaaxBivra  uvii>6toir),  Ktluou  airt'iWwBai  xcii  avrov  Koi  yiim  to  Ktipov.  ''  Ia'I  liim  wliu  would 
Hcelt  to  |H)isi)n  tlie  citv  (»f  Teos,  or  any  citi/t.-n,  |KTisli  witli  his  family.  Let  him  wh«j  in  any  way 
should  hinder  the  importation  of  grain  into  Teos,  by  sea  or  land,  perish  with  his  family."  The 
inscription  dates  fn»m  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  ••entury  n.c. 

*  Ilelmetcd  head  of  Pallas,  right  profile.  Reverse,  trid- m  :  ai  tip  i  i^lii.  ni'IH  (for  Upof 
vi<ov)  and  nA21KAH[2],  a  magistrate's  name;  around  the  field,  the  windings  of  the  Meaiuier. 
(Silver.) 

*  Coin  of  the  thirteen  cities  of  the  Panionion.  Ilerakles,  seated  on  the  lion's  skin,  his 
club  on  the  gn>und  at  his  side,  extends  his  hand  to  lule,  who  is  standing  before  him,  and 
alx)ut  to  make  her  e.«cape;  at  her  sick'  is  a  quiver  full  of  arrows.  I^^^nd :  KOINON  ri(13) 
nOAEQN  ACIAC  OPOTQN  (xiV)  E+KriQN  OEPFAMUNQN  nPOM  KA  ♦PONTON.  Coin  of  the 
confederai-y  of  thirteen  most  important  cities  of  Asia,  of  the  Kphesians  and  Pergamaneans. 
struck  by  authority  of  a  magistrate,  probably  named  Promathius  Claudianus  Fronto.  (Me- 
dallion with  the  efligy  of  the  KmiM-nir  Antoninus  Pius.) 
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Greeks.  He  advised  that  all  the  louians  should  sail  in  one  common  fleet  to 
Sardinia,  and  there  build  one  city  in  common  for  all ;  thus  being  freed  from 
servitude,  they  would  flourish,  inhabiting  the  largest  of  the  islands  and  gov- 
erning the  rest ;  whereas,  if  they  remained  in  Ionia,  he  saw  no  hope  of  their 
recovering  their  liberty.     This  was  the  advice  of  Bias  of  Friene  after  the 


THE   GREAT   KIXG   IN  CONTEST   WITH   A   GREEK.* 

lonians  were  ruined.  But  before  Ionia  was  ruined,  the  advice  of  Thales  the 
Milesian,  who  was  of  Phoenician  extraction,  was  also  good.  He  advised 
the  lonians  to  constitute  one  general  council  in  Teos,  which  stands  in  the 
centre  of  Ionia,  and  the  cities  being  governed  as  independent  States  in  respect 
to  their  interior  affairs.  These  were  wise  counsels,  but  the  lonians  did  not 
profit  thereby."  ^ 

If  they  had  followed  the  advice  of  Bias,  the  future  of  the 
Western  world  might  have  been  changed. 

The  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  the  Great  King  was 
an  event  of  much  importance,  for  it  led  their  masters  to  dream 
of  subjugating  also  European  Greece.  Here  then  were  the  Median 
wars  in  the  germ,  with  all  their  consequences,  —  the  empire  of 
Athens,  that  of  Sparta,  that  of  Alexander,  and  the  diffusion  of 
Greek  civilization  in  western  Asia. 


1  A  cylinder  in  calcined  chalcedony  (from  the  Antiquites  du  Bosphore  Cimmerien,  pi.  x^-i. 
pp.  2  and  3).  The  Great  King,  clad  in  a  long  robe,  with  a  radiate  tiara  on  his  head,  bran- 
dishes in  his  left  hand  a  pike,  threatening  the  Greek,  who  is  recognizable  by  his  helmet.  In 
the  right  hand  the  king  holds  his  bow,  and  seems  to  be  using  it  to  ward  off  his  enemy's  attack. 
A  Greek  lies  upon  the  ground.  Overhead  the  divine  Trio  hovers  above  the  scene.  (In  respect 
to  the  helmet  of  the  Greek  warrior,  see  Furtwangler,  Die  Bronzefunde  aus  Olympia,  p.  56,  in 
the  Ahhandlungen  der  Idmiglich.  Alademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin^  1879.)  Cf.  two 
Babylonian  stones  published  by  Raoul-Rochette,  Mem.  d'archeol.  comp.  vol.  i.  pi.  vi.  No.  16 ; 
vii.  Xo.  5.  This  cylinder  of  the  Bosporos  serves  as  a  seal ;  turning  easily  upon  its  axis,  it  could 
be  rolled  against  the  wax. 

^  Herodotos,  i.  170.  Thales  counselled  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  it  appears,  to  do  what  The?eus 
had  done  in  Attika. 
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II.  —  Prosperity  op  the  Islanders. 

The  ruin  of  the  lonians  of  the  continent  occasioned  the  mari- 
time power  to  be  transferred  to  a  neighboring  island,  —  Samos. 
Polykrates,  with  the  aid  of  Lygdamis,  tyrant  of  Naxos,  liad  usurped 
the  supreme  power  there  between  the  years  536  and  532  b.  c, 
and  had  at  first  shared  it  with  his  two  brothers.  But  having 
freed  himself  from  them  by  murdering  one  and  sending  the  otlior 
into  exile,  he  remained  sole  master  of  the  country,  and  had  con- 
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tracted  an  alliance  with  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt.  His  power  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  that  he  had  a  hundred  fifty-oared  galleys 
and  a  thousand  archers.  With  these  forces  he  protected  the  com- 
merce of  the  Samians,  and  enriched  himself  by  expeditions  which 
were  rather  piratical  than  princely.  He  made  himself  master  of 
a  great  number  of  islands,  even  of  many  cities  on  the  mainland, 
and  was,  says  Herodotos,  the  first  of  the  Greeks  of  whom  we 
know  who  formed  a  design  to  make  himself  master  of  the  sea, 
except  Minos  the  Knossian.  Moreover,  he  employed  his  wealth  in 
adorning  Samos  with  useful  or  splendid  works,  —  an  aqueduct  dug 
through  a  mountain ;  an  immense  mole  to  enlarge  and  secure  the 
harbor ;  and  the  Ionic  temple  of  Here,  which  Herodotos  enumerates 
among  the  wonders  of  Greece.  These  public  works  were  in 
another  respect  useful  to  Polykrates  by  giving  the  people  occupa- 
tion and  making  them  forget  their  lost  liberty.     He  was,  besides, 

*  See  note,  and  plan  of  Samos,  p.  274. 
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a  patron  of  artists  and  poets :  Ibykos  and  Anakreon  were  his 
guests,  and  the  court  of  the  Samian  tyrant  soon  rivalled  that  of 
the  Peisistratids. 

However,  at  Samos  as  well  as  at  Athens  there  were  malecon- 
tents.  When  Cambyses  invaded  Egypt,  Polykrates  offered  him 
forty  galleys;  he  took  care  to  place 
on  board  these  vessels  all  the  per- 
sons who  were  opposed  to  his  gov- 
ernment, and  he  desired  his  ally  to 
cause  their  death  after  he  had  done 
with  them.  Between  a  tyrant  and 
a  frenzied  king,  a  bargain  like  this 
was  only  an  interchange  of  services. 
Unfortunately,  the  intended  victims, 
suspecting  the  danger,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  fleet,  and  returned  to 
Samos,  with  the  intention  of  inciting 
an  insurrection.  Being  repulsed,  they 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  Spar- 
tans, who  at  that  time  were  very 
willing  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed,  especially  when  it  gave 
them  the  opportunity  of  overthrowing 
some  powerful  tyrant  and  establish- 
ing an  oligarchy.  Corinth,  which  had 
suffered  from  the  piratical  expeditions 
of  Polykrates,  gave  aid  also.  The 
allies  remained  forty  days  before  Sa- 
mos ;  but  the  tyrant  was  well  secured, 
they    produced    no    effect    upon    his 

stronghold,  and  were  obliged  to  withdraw.  It  is  said  that  Poly- 
krates purchased  their  retreat  with  a  sum  of  money  coined  for 
the  purpose  in  lead   and   gilt,   which  the  Spartans,  in  their  inex- 


ANAKREON.l 


1  Statue  in  the  Borghese  Villa,  from  the  Archdol.  Zeitung  (1884),  pi.  xi.  (The  arms 
and  a  part  of  the  right  leg  have  been  restored.)  A  bust,  discovered  at  Rome  in  1884,  bearing 
the  inscription  'Avcucpfutv  [6]  Xvpucoi.  enabled  Wolters  to  give  its  true  name  to  the  statue  of  the 
Borghese  Villa.  The  resemblance  between  the  two  heads  is  striking  (see  the  bust  in  the  Bul- 
leltino  della  Commissione  archeologica  communale  di  Roma,  1884,  pi.  ii.-iii.).  The  poet  is 
represented  standing,  playing  the  lyre. 

VOL.  ir.  — 18 
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perience,  took  for  gold.  The  Samians,  who  had  called  in  tlidr 
aid,  pillaged  Siphnos  and  Hydieia,  and  landing  in  Krete,  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Kydonia,  where,  five  years  later,  they  were 
conquered  by  the  people  of  Aigina,  and  reduced  to  slavery. 


PLAN   OF    ANCIENT  8AM08.* 


Polykrates  found  himself  stronger  after  this  peril.  His  fortune 
was  at  its  height,  and  he  began  to  feel  anxiety,  remembering  that 
Amasis  liad  refused  his  alliance,  deeming  him  too  prosperous, — 
that   is   to   say,  too   near   some   startling   disaster.     To   avert   the 


1  From  Fabricius,  in  the  Milth.  d.  d.  archSol.  Inxtil.  in  A  then,  vol.  ix.  (1884),  pi.  viii.  Aftor 
a  long  digression  as  to  Polykrates,  Hcrodotos  concludes  in  these  words  (iii.  60)  :  "  I  have  dwelt 
longer  on  the  affairs  of  the  Sanii:m<  lit(ati«i>  th«>y  have  three  works,  the  greatest  that  have  been 
accomplished  by  all  the  Gre«'ks.  1.  In  ;>  nMumtain,  nine  hundred  feet  high,  they  have  dug  a 
tunnel  whuh  passes  entirely  throujib  it.  Tliis  tunnel  is  4.-.'4  7  feet  long,  8  feet  hi-^h.  and  the 
same  in  width.  Throtigh  the  entire  Inif^tli  of  the  tunn«'l  is  dug  a  canal  thirty  fett  deep  and 
three  feet  broad,  through  which  the  water,  conveyed  in  pijies  from  a  copious  spring,  nuiehes 
the  city.  The  engineer  of  this  tunnel  was  a  Megarian.  Eupalinos,  son  of  Naustrophcw."  In 
the  second  plai'e  (2),  Ilerodotos  mentions  the  mole  built  to  protect  the  port,  about  1,200  feet 
long,  and  180  feet  deep.  Lastly  (3),  he  mentions  the  teujple  of  Here,  the  greatest  of  all  tha 
Greek  templen.  The  site  and  ruins  of  this  temple  arc  well  known  (s<*e  the  Bull,  de  Corr.  heUdn^ 
vol.  iv.,  1880,  pi.  xii.);  so  also  is  the  ni..lc  (mm'  the  plan) :  but  it  is  only  recently,  in  1884.  that 
E.  Fabricius  has  explored  the  aqueduct  of  Eupalinos,  which  was  dismvereil  in  July.  18S2  («»© 
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Convex  side.  Plane  side. 

GREEK   RING.2 


anger  and  jealousy  of  the  gods,  it  is  said  that  he  formed  the  idea 
of  ofiFering  them  a  gift.  Embarking  on  board  a  galley,  he  sailed 
out  to  sea,  and  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  shore  threw  overboard  a  very 
precious  ring.  He  then  returned  to 
his  palace,  to  indulge  in  regret  for 
the  loss  he  had  just  incurred.  He 
believed  that  he  had  purchased  pros- 
perity for  many  years  to  come,  and 
made  terms  with  fate.  Three  days  later  a  fisherman  catches  a 
very   large   fish :    he    brings   it   to   the   palace ;    it  is  opened ;   and 

there,  wonderful  to  tell,  is  the 
ring.  The  gods  had  rejected  the 
offering  of  Polykrates.  Some 
time  after  this  the  satrap  Oroites, 
whom  he  had  offended,  persuaded 
him,  with  a  pretext  of  needing 
his  aid,  to  make  an  expedition 
into  x\sia,  where  Oroites  put  him 
to  death  by  crucifixion  (522).  Herodotos  fully  believes  this  legend, 
which  was  agreeable  to  the  Greek  mind,  and  especially  conformed 
to  their  most  intimate  religious  convictions.  They  held  the  gods 
to  be  jealous  of  all  prosperity  too  great  for  mortals;  behind  the 
good  fortune  they  saw  Nemesis  armed  with  vengeance  and  ready 

the  Mittheil.,  1884,  pp.  185  et  seq.).  The  great  spring  mentioned  by  Herodotos  is  that  of 
Haghiades.  From  the  spring  to  the  tunnel  was  dug  a  subterranean  passage  so  broad  and  high 
that  a  man  could  stand  upright  in  it.  Many  fragments  of  clay  pipe  are  found  in  it.  Herodotos 
distinguishes  from  the  tunnel,  properly  so  called,  a  canal  dug  in  it,  to  receive  the  pipes.  This 
canal,  also  shaped  like  a  tunnel  (for  Herodotos  uses  for  both  the  same  word,  Spvyfid)  came  out 
under  the  tunnel  near  the  northern  entrance.  The  bottom  of  the  canal  is  more  than  six  feet 
lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel,  and  this  distance  constantly  increases ;  for  the  canal  runs 
obliquely,  as  appears  on  the  plan.  The  tunnel  itself  consists  of  two  galleries,  northern  and 
southern,  which  meet  at  the  point  of  junction  indicated  on  the  map.  "UTiat  was  the  object  of 
this  double  construction,  —  canal  and  tunnel  ?  Must  we  admit  an  error  on  the  part  of  an 
engineer  skilful  enough  to  bring  two  galleries  to  meet  in  the  centre  of  a  mountain  nine  hundred 
feet  high,  and  believe  that,  his  tunnel  not  proving  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  spring,  he  was 
obliged  to  dig  a  canal  on  a  lower  level?  This  question  we  cannot  answer.  We  send  the 
reader  for  fuller  details  to  the  article  by  E.  Fabricius ;  it  is  not  without  interest  to  verify 
the  figures  given  by  Herodotos. 

1  Head  of  Apollo,  right  profile.  Archaic  style.  Reverse :  21*  (2uf)via>v).  Dove,  with  wings 
displayed;  in  the  field,  at  the  left,  a  grainj)f  wheat.     Indented  square.     (Silver.) 

2  Oriental  cornelian,  cut  as  a  scarabaeus,  but  presenting  on  its  convex  side  the  figure  of  a 
couchant  lion.  On  the  plane  side  is  a  trophy.  (From  the  Antiquites  du  Bosphore  Cimm., 
pi.  xvi.  pp.  11  and  12.) 
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to  strike,  to  bring  down  the  pride  of  any  man  who  should   for- 
get the  intirmity  uf  human  nature.      Such  also  is  the  underlying 


COIN  OF  MAX08.* 


»AI>PHO,  ON   A   COIN   OK   MYTILENK.S 


sentiment  of  the  interesting  and  tragic  story  of  Croesus,  given  us 

by  llurudotos,  whicli  is  more  a  moral  lesson  than  a  historic  fact. 


MAT  OF   THE   IRLANT>   OF   LK8B08. 


With  Polykrates  fell  the  power  of  Samos.  Maiandrios,  whom 
he    had    left    guardian    of    the    akropolis    and    of    his   treasures. 

^  lli-ail  of  Dionysos,  rifjht  profile,  crowned  witli  vine-leavr«  and  ivy.  Reverse:  NASI- 
Kantharos  and  thyrsos  orn.imcnted  with  fillets ;  in  the  field  AEQKP  (for  ArnKftarovf),  a  magiv 
tratc*«  name.     (Silver.) 

'  lOY  nPOK.\A  HPQIAA.  Rust  of  Tou.  Prokla,  an  unknown  heroine  of  Tx>9bo8.  Reverse: 
Eni  (TPA  AOOAAQN  MYTI.  Siippho.  scatc<l.  and  playing  on  the  lyre.  (Bronze  coin  of  the 
epoch  of  the  Antonines,  minted  by  authority  of  the  strate<4(»s  A|M>ll()nios.) 
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attempted  to  relinquish  the  supreme  power.  But  this  disinterested 
conduct  was  ill  received  by  the  Samians;  they  reproached  hini 
with  mismanagement  of  the  wealth  of  Polykrates,  and  manifested 
so  much  hostility  that  Maiandrios  at  once  took  measures  to  pro- 
tect himself.  "  The  Sami- 
ans, it  seems."  says  Hero- 
dotos,  "  were  not  willing  to 
be  free."  Being  attacked 
by  a  Persian  army  under 
the  command  of  Syloson, 
brother  of  Polykrates, 
Maiandrios  fled  with  all  his 
treasures.  The  Persians 
massacred  the  whole  popu- 
lation ;  and  Samos  was 
finally  re-peopled  by  Otanes 
the  satrap,  and  left  imder 
the  stern  rule  of  Syloson, 
who  became  a  tributary 
to  the  Great  King. 

Three  other  islands 
deserve  mention, — Naxos,  at  this  time  very  powerful,  of  which 
the  history  will  be  given  under  the  revolt  of  the  lonians ;  Lem- 
nos,  where  the  Greeks,  to  explain  its  volcanic  phenomena,  had 
placed  Vulcan's  smithy,  and  where  in  imderground  rumblings  they 
heard  the  sound  of  Cyclopean  hammers  forging  the  thunderbolts 
of  Zeus;  and  lastly,  Lesbos,  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Pittakos, 
one  of  the  Seven  Sages,  Terpandros,  Arion,  Alkaios,  and  Sappho. 
Legend  was  well  able  to  account  for  all  this  vein  of  poetry : 
after  Orpheus  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the  furious  Maenads, 
his  head  and  his  lyre,  thrown  into  the  Hebros,  still  gave  forth 
harmonious  sounds,  and  were  borne  by  the  waves  to  the  shores 
of  Methymna.  The  Lesbians  gave  burial  to  the  singer's  head 
and  hung  up  his  lyre  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  The  god  in 
recompense  for  this  piety   bestowed  upon  them   the   gift  of   music 

1  Bronze  discovered  at  Olympia  (from  Die  Ausgrabungen  zu  Olympia,  vol.  v.  pi.  xxii.).*  By 
the  swollen  ears  this  would  seem  to  be  the  portrait  of  a  pugilist  or  pankratiastos.  The  head 
wore  a  wreath  of  wild  olive  {kotivos:)  ;  on  the  original,  one  leaf  of  this  wreath  still  appears  on 
the  right  temple.     (See  above,  p.  198.) 
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and  poetry.      Also  boast  was  made  of  the  beauty  of  the  Lesbian 
women,  and  of  their  skill  in  spinning  wool.* 

Lesbos,   one   of    the    large    islands    of    the   ^Egaean    Sea,    was 
divided   among   four  States.      Mytileue''   and   Methymna   held    the 

first  rank  among 
these,  and  made 
long  wars  upon 
each  other,  in 
which  the  for- 
mer was  victo- 
rious;  l»ut  her 
subjugated  rival 
avenged  herself 
by  frequent  re- 
volts and  constant  appeals  to  foreign  Powers.  Mytilene  had  two 
harbors,*  a  powerful  navy,  and  possessions  in  the  Troad  to  con- 
trol the  commerce  of  the  Hellespont.  This 
claim  brought  her  into  war  with  Athens, 
who  seized  upon  Sigeion,  and  sought  to 
expel  the  Mytilenians  from  the  Asiatic 
coasts.  Pittakos,  appointed  their  chief, 
challenged  the  hostile  general  Plirynon  to 
single  combat.  These  challenges,  common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  are 
rare   in   the   history  of   Greece.      Phrynon,   who   had   been   many 


MKDALLIOW  OF   MYTILENR.* 
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1  When  Ajramemnon  pnumeratos  the  gifts  he  promises  Achilleus  to  appease  the  tatter's 
anger,  he  mentions  Ix'sbian  slaves,  l^eaiitiful,  and  skilled  in  weaving  wool.  -\n  ancient  tradi- 
tion avers  that  Lesh)os  was  separated  from  the  .\siatic  mainland  at  the  time  when  the  Kuxine, 
heretofore  a  lake,  broke  through  into  the  Mediterranean.  I^sbos  is,  in  fact,  separati-d  from 
the  Asiatic  coast  by  a  channel  only  seven  miles  wide,  and  thickly  sown  with  islands. 

*  TTie  view  of  Mytilene  on  p.  279  is  taken  from  the  south.  In  the  background  is  tlie 
peninsula,  on  which  .>»tofHl  part  of  the  ancient  city ;  this  peninsula  separates  the  two  harbors. 
On  the  liorizon  is  st^cn  the  .\siatic  coast. 

*  ZEYC  BOY.\AIO0.  Bust  of  Zeus  Boulaios,  left  profile.  Reverse :  EHI  CTP  BAA  API- 
CTOMAXOY  MYTIAHNAION  nEPFAMHNQN  E»E('IQN.  Kybele,  turret-crowned,  seaUMi  on  a 
throne,  holding  a  patera  and  a  cornucopia;  at  her  right  Asklepios,  special  ilivinity  of  Perga- 
roon;  at  her  left  the  Ephesian  Artemis;  in  the  fiehl,  OMONOIA.  (Bronze  medallion  minted  by 
authority  of  the  strategos  Val.  Aristomachos,  in  the  name  of  the  three  allied  cities, —  Mytilene, 
Pergamon,  and  Kphesos.) 

*  The  northern  harbor  is  now  choked  with  sand,  and  that  on  the  south  receives  only  TM- 
•ds  of  small  tonnage.  Steamboats  arc  obliged  to  anchor  outside,  and  when  the  sea  is  rough, 
dare  not  linger  on  this  coast,  once  so  animated,  and  now  so  inhospitable.  (Boutan,  Mim,  nur 
la  topoff.  rt  rhiitt.  de  Leabo$,  1855;  Archii:  de*  missions,  v.  273.) 

*  Zeus  Ammon,  standing,  with  radiate  head,  holding  a  sceptre  and  a  little  Victory ;  at 
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times  victorious  in  the  Olympic  Games,  accepted,  but  was  killed. 

Pittakos  had  concealed  a  net  under   his   shield,  and  flung  it  over 

his  antagonist,  who  thus  became  an 

easy   prey.      The    Mytilenians    were, 

however,   defeated,  and  in  the  flight 

Alkaios  abandoned  his  shield,  which 

the    Athenians    made    the    principal 

ornament  of  their  trophy.     The  poet 

himself  was  not  ashamed  to  sing  of 

his  own  disgrace.     Horace,  in  imitating  him,  had  at  least  the  excuse 

of  offering  flattery  to  Augustus.      The  tyrant  of  Corinth,  Perian- 

der,  being  requested  to  arbitrate  between  the  two  States,  left  each 

in  possession  of  what  had  originally  been  its  territory  (612  b.  c). 


COIN  OP   THE   LIBYANS.  1 


COIX   OF    ITi'REXAiKA.'^ 


COIN  OF   AN   UNKNOWN    SATRAP.* 


This  Pittakos,  aided  by  the  brothers  of  Alkaios,  had  killed 
the  tyrant  Melanchros,  but  had  not  been  able  to  restore  tran- 
quillity and  order.  The  city  was  desolated  by  continual  hostili- 
ties ;  one  party  drove  out  the  other,  and  these  exiles  held  the  city 
as  it  were  besieged.     Pittakos  was  at  last  chosen  aisymnetes^  for 


his  left,  a  ram.     Reverse,  goddess  (probably  the  nymph  Kyrene)  driving  a  quadriga  at  a  trot ; 
KYPANAION.     (Gold.) 

*  Beardless  head  of  Herakles,  wearing  the  lion's  skin,  left  profile.  Reverse :  lion  stepping 
to  the  right ;  in  the  field  the  Greek  letter  M,  and  the  Phoenician  equivalent,  mint-marks ;  in  the 
exergue,  AIBYQN.     (Phoenician  didrachm.) 

*  Beardless  and  diademed  head  of  the  River  Latho,  with  little  horns  on  the  forehead,  right 
profile.  Legend:  E2IIEPI[TQN],  Evesperis.  Reverse:  stag  to  the  right;  in  the  field  two 
stems  of  silphium  and  a  magistrate's  name  (TIMAr0PA[2]).     (Didrachm.) 

3  Satrap  in  Persian  costume,  upon  a  horse  galloping  to  the  right.  Reverse,  warrior,  kneel- 
ing to  the  left  and  fighting,  armed  with  helmet,  lance,  and  shield ;  in  Aramaic,  nn,  name  of 
the  city  of  Tarsos.     (Silver.) 

*  [This  title,  meaning  "  a  person  who  gives  every  one  his  just  portion,"  at  first  was  applied 
to  judges  in  the  heroic  games,  but  afterwards  indicated  an  extraordinary  magistrate,  who  in 
times  of  public  peril  was  invested  with  absolute  power  by  his  fellow-citizens.  Aristotle  says  of 
him  that  his  power  partook  of  the  nature  both  of  kingly  and  of  t^-rannical  authority,  since  he 
was  legally  appointed  and  willingly  obeyed,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  bound  by  no  laws 
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ten  years  with  unlimited  power.     What  measures  he  adopted  we 
know  not,  but  we  do  know  that  this  friend  of  iSolou    was   able, 


■^^ 


'HNHN;noAir.fJMiajronTo^it?HNrT,.f,5^YTH; 

Y.fl£fA(t^Xef0lbAE<>itrQliipNOi^ 


>•  J 


THK  NYMrn  KYRKVr.  CROWNKP  BY  LYBIA.* 


like  the  Athenian  legislator,  to  re-establish   order,  and   like   him, 
also,  to  resist  the  temptation  of  retaining  the  supreme  power.     At 


in  his  public  administration.  The  office  was  not  hereditary,  although  sometimos  held  for  life, 
lilt  n><ually  it  lasted  only  for  a  term  of  years.  Pittakos  is  the  only  person  in  hi-tory  expressly 
»all«-«i  an  ai.if/mnetes,  but  there  is  reason  to  IxMieve  that  many  other  persons  in  «iiflerent  States 
of  Greece  hold  this  ofTire  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  it  jjreatly  resembles  the  position 
held  by  eminent  legislators  of  antiquity  who  wore  <-alle<l  u[x>n  to  exercise  an  absolute  power  for 
the  purpose  of  organising  the  State.  In  Kynu*  and  in  Chalke<l<m  it  was  a  title  borne  by  the 
regular  magistrate.     Dionysius  (v.  7.1)  compares  it  to  the  dictatorship  at  liome.  —  Ed.] 

^  Bas-relief,  from  Smith  an<l  Porcher's  Hiatory  of  the  lieceiU  Ditcoreriei  at  Cyrene,  pi.  7C. 
The  nymph  Kyrene,  in  the  attitude  of  the  huntress  Art(>mis,  is  reprcwnted  throwing  down  a. 
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the  end  of  ten  years  Pittakos  resigned  office  and  became  a  citizen 
like  other  men.  Much  surprise  was  excited  by  this  unusual  disin- 
terestedness. "  I  was  alarmed,"  he  said,  "  when  I  saw  Periandros 
of  Corinth  become  the  tyrant  of  his  people.  It  is  a  hard  task  to 
preserve  one's  integrity."  Upon  the  near  approach  of  the  Persian 
power,  Lesbos  treated  with  Cyrus;  after  the  defeat  of  the  lonians 
at  Lade  in  494  the  island  shared  their  fate. 

Kyrene  in  Africa  also  lost  its  liberty  and  submitted  to  the 
same  masters.  Composed  of  contrary  elements,  the  Greek  popula- 
tion of  Kyrene  was  agitated  by  interminable  revolutions.  The 
family  of  Battos  continued  in  power  for  many  generations.  In 
the  reign  of  Battos  the  Fortunate  (574-554),  the  Pythia  encour- 
aged all  Greeks  to  join  in  colonizing  Libya,  where  they  were  to 
be  received  on  equal  terms  by  those  already  established.  This 
added  largely  to  the  population  of  the  city,  and  rendered  it  still 
more  heterogeneous;  to  give  the  new-comers  the  lands  which  had 
been  promised,  it  became  necessary  to  dispossess  the  neighbormg 
Libyans,  who  thereupon  applied  to  Apries,  the  king  of  Egypt,  for 
assistance.  He  sent  an  army  to  their  aid ;  but  it  was  defeated, 
and  the  Egyptians,  laying  the  blame  on  Apries,  revolted,  and  de- 
throned him.  His  successor,  Amasis,  made  peace  with  the  Greek 
colony,  and  married  a  daughter  of  their  king. 

Battos  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Arkesilaos  U.  (554-544).  In 
a  war  with  the  Libyans  he  left  upon  the  field  of  battle  seven 
thousand  of  his  hoplites.  No  Greek  city  had  ever  suffered  a 
similar  disaster.  Kyrene  seemed  scarcely  to  feel  it;  but  the  king 
did  not  long  survive  the  misfortune.  On  his  return  he  was 
assassinated  by  his  brother  Learchos,  whom  later  the  widow  of 
Arkesilaos  caused  to  be  put  to  death. 

lion,  her  hands  clasped  around  the  animal's  neck.     Libya,  at  the  right,  is  placing  a  crown  on 
her  head.     On  the  base  is  the  following  metric  inscription  :  — 

Kvpr/tniv  no\ia>p  firjTponToXiv,  rj'^  aTe(f>ei  avnj 

tpTfipav  \i^vTj  Tpiacrbv  €)(Ovcra  icXeoy, 
ivBab'  inrep  p-fXaSpoio  \(ovto(^6vov  Biro  Kapnos, 

fii^apevos  fifyoKijs  a^fia  (fnXo^ffiris. 

"Karpos,  in  memory  of  the  generous  hospitality  [that  he  has  received],  places  above  this 
architrave  Kyrene  killing  a  lion ;  [Kj-rene,  metropolis  of]  so  many  cities,  is  crowned  by  Libya, 
who  herself  has  the  glory  of  three  continents."  These  last  words  no  doubt  allude  to  the  popu- 
lation derived  from  three  continents,  —  Africans,  colonists  from  Europe,  and  colonists  from 
Asia. 
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Under  Battos  the  Lame,  Demonax  of  Mantineia  waa  invited, 
by  order  of  the  Pythia,  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  city.  This 
legislator  divided  the  inhabitants  into  three  tribes,  —  one  composed 
of  Theraions,  descendants  of  the  original  colonists ;  the  second  of 
Peloponnesians  and  Kretans;  the  third  of  insular  Greeks.  Then, 
reserving  to  the  king  only  the  priesthood  and  the  consecrated 
lands,  Demonax  gave  back  to  the  people  the  rest  of  the  territory 


LYKIAN    COIN.' 


LYKIAK  COIN.' 


and  the  offices  of  state  (543).  These  reforms  did  not,  however, 
restore  tranquillity  to  Kyrene.  Arkesilaos  III.,  son  of  Battos  the 
Lame,  claimed  the  restoration  of  the  royal  privileges.  "  There- 
upon, having  raised  a  sedition,"  says  Herodotos  (iv.  162),  "  he 
was  defeated,  and  fled  to  Samos,  where  he  collected  men  of  all 
classes,  by  the  promise  of  a  division  of  lands ;  and  when  a  large 
army  was  collected,  Arkesilaos  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle 
concerning  his  return."  An  enigmatical  response  was  given,  which 
threatened  danger;  but  Arkesilaos,  unmindful  of  it,  returned  to 
Kyrene  with  his  army,  and  having  recovered  the  mastery,  con- 
ducted himself  with  great  severity ;  also,  to  obtain  foreign  assist- 
ance, he  became  tributary  to  the  king  of  Persia.  Being  suddenly 
made  aware  that  he  had  incurred  the  danger  of  which  the 
Pythia  had  warned  him,  he  fled  from  Kyrene  and  took  refuge 
in  Barka,  where  he  was  soon  after  assassinated.  11  is  mother, 
Pheretime,  then  hastened  into  Egypt,  and  presented  herself  as  a 
suppliant  before  the  Persian  governor,  Aryandes,  entreating  him  to 
avenge  her  son's  death,  who  had  porished,  she  averred,  on  account 

*  Head  f)f  Ddeneveles,  w«'arin<j  the  PcrsLin  tiara,  rijjht  profile.  Reverse,  helmetcd  head 
of  Pallas,  ri<;ht  profile;  in  Lykian  characters,  the  dynast's  name:  AAENEfAE  .  .  .  (Silver.) 
Ddenevcles  seems  to  have  Ix-en  the  dynast  of  Antiphcllos  about  S9A  b.  c.  (J.  P.  Six,  in  the 
Revue  numismntique,  1886,  p.  185.) 

•  Fon'-part  of  a  wild  boar,  to  the  left ;  on  the  animal's  side  a  monojrram.  KYB,  first  letters 
of  the  name  Kylierniskos.  (Kyberniskos,  son  of  Sikas,  was  satrap  of  Lykia  in  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  from  500  to  about  480  B.C.)     Reverse,  indented  square.     (Globular.) 
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of   his  attachment   to  the   Medes.      A  Persian   army  was   sent   to 
besiege    Barka,  and   after   a   nine    months'    siege    obtained    posses-- 


y 


LYKIAX    TOMB    AT    XAXTHOS.* 


sion  of    the    city   by   stratagem.      The  most  cruel   vengeance  was 
inflicted  upon  the   enemies  of   Pheretime,  —  a  large   number   were 


^  From  Fellows'  A  Journal  written  during  an  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor  (1838)  :  frontispiece. 
The  tomb  is  of  marble,  and  the  inscription  engraved  under  the  principal  bas-relief  is  in  Lj'kian 
characters.  On  tombs  in  Lykia,  see  Reisen  in  LyHen  und  Karien,  by  O.  Benndorf  and  G. 
Niemann  (1884),  chapter  iv.      ["The  site  of  Xanthos  and  its  magnificent  ruins  were  first 
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put  to  dejith,  and  the  remainder  deliv.n  d  over  to  the  Persians,  who 
carried  them  away  into  slavery ;    the  city  was  theu  re-constituted 


CYPRIOT    UKAD.' 


under  the  power  of  the  Battiadai.  The  people  of  Kyrene  re- 
mained tributary  to  the  Great  King,  a  contingent  of  African 
troops  serving  in  the  Persian  expedition  against  Greece;   nor  was 

discovered  and  described  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  in  his  Excursion  in  Asia  ATinor,  p.  22.')  foil, 
(compare  his  Lycia,  p.  164  foil.).  These  ruins  stand  near  the  village  of  Kounik,  and  consist  of 
temples,  tombs,  triunii>lial  arches,  walls,  and  a  theatre.  The  site,  says  Sir  Charles,  is  extremt'Iy 
romantic,  uj)on  beautiful  hills,  some  crowned  with  rocks,  others  rising  j>erpendiiMilarly  from  the 
river.  The  city  does  not  ap]>ear  to  have  been  very  lar^je,  but  its  remains  show  that  it  was 
highly  ornamented,  particularly  the  tombs.  The  architecture  and  sculptures  of  the  place,  of 
which  many  specimens  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  the  inscriptions  in  a  pecu- 
liar alphabet,  have  opened  up  a  page  in  the  history  of  A«ia  Minor  previously  qiiite  nnkn<iwn. 
The  engravings  in  Fellows*  works  furnish  a  (ItMi  idta  of  the  high  perfection  wlmh  ilu  ;iits 
must  have  attained  at  Xanthos.  A  large  collection  of  Xanthian  marbles,  chictlv  >.  puKhral, 
brought  to  England  in  1842  and  1843,  has  been  nrmnged  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  those  a 
fill!  Ill  ( (junt  is  given  in  the  Supplement  to  i '  Cydopadia,  vol.  ii.  p.  713  foil. " —  Smith's 

JJicl.  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geoff.,  ii.  1.33.*?.  —  Ki«  , 

>  Head  of  calcareous  stone  in  the  E.  Plot  collection;  from  Perrot  and  Chipiez.  > 

Fart,  vol.  iii.  fig.  SCO,  p.  .^10.  Take  many  other  Cypriot  works  of  art,  this  head  indicates  in 
the  detail  of  its  execution  and  the  character  of  the  style,  thv  influence  of  (J reek  sculptors.  See 
on  this  subject  the  very  just  observations  of  Heuzey  in  the  Catalogue  desjigurinet  antiques  en 
terre  cuite  ilu  mu*ee  du  Louvre^  i.  133. 
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it   until   about   the   year  450   B.  c.   that   this   State   recovered   its 

republican  form  of  government. 

In  contrast  to  these  revolutions  and  disasters,  springing  from 

domestic  discords,  let  us  notice  the 
wisdom  and  quiet  prosperity  of  Lykia, 
—  a  little  nation  which  early  compre- 
hended the  advantages  of  the  polit- 
ical system  of  the  modern  world ; 
namely,  a  representative  government. 

Their   constitution   is   thus   described   by  Strabo  (III.  iii.  3) : 


CYPKIOT   COIN.^ 


"  There  are  three-and-twenty  cities  in  the  Lykian  body  which  have  votes. 
The  men  of  each  city  assemble  at  a  general  congress,  and  select  what  city 
they  please  for  their  place  of  meeting.  Each  of  the  largest 
cities  commands  three  votes,  those  of  secondary  importance 
two,  and  the  rest  one  vote.  They  contribute  in  the  same 
proportion  to  taxes  and  other  public  charges.  The  six 
largest  cities,  according*  to  Artemidoros,  are  Xanthos, 
Patara,  Pinara,  Olympos,  ]V[yra,  Tlos,  which  is  situated  at 
the  pass  of  the  mountain  leading  to  Kibyra.  At  the  con- 
gress a  lykiarch  is  first  elected,  then  the  other  officers  of  the  body.  Public 
tribunals  are  also  appointed  for  the  administration  of  justice.  Thus  judges 
and  magistrates  are  elected  according 
to  the  number  of  votes  belonging  to 
each  city." 


SIDOXIAX    COIN.'* 


This  wise  administration  was 
never  well  understood  in  Greece, 
where  the  Achaian  League  was 
its  tardy  and  feeble  copy.  ^^^^  *'^'^* 

This  little  Hellenic  people,  lost  among  Barbarians,  gave,  at 
the  time  that  Asia  Minor  was  conquered  by  the  Persians,  a  bril- 
liant example  of  valor.  When  Harpagos  advanced  against  Xan- 
thos, their  most  important  city,  the  inhabitants  went  out  to  meet 

^  Coin  of  Evanthes,  king  of  Salamis  from  about  440  to  430  B.c.  Couchant  ram,  to 
the  left;  Cypriot  legend:  EvFa[i/]^fof.  Reverse:  ram's  head,  to  the  left;  Cypriot  legend: 
BaatXfof.     Silver.     (See  J.  P.  SLx,  in  the  Rev.  num.,  1883,  p.  277.) 

'^  Europa,  holding  her  veil  above  her  head,  seated  on  a  bull  which  is  leaping  forward. 
Legend:  2IAQN02,  and  the  date  L  EOP  (the  year  165  a.d.).  Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of 
Sidon,  with  the  effigy  of  Nero. 

*  Europa  carried  off  by  the  bull.  Reverse :  in  an  indented  square  a  lion's  head,  with  the 
two  front  paws.     (Silver  coin  of  Grt)rtyna.) 
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him.  "Engaging  witli  very  inferior  numbers,  they  displayed  great 
feats  of  valor.  But  being  defeated  and  shut  up  within  their  (itx. 
they  collected  their  wives,  children,  property,  and  servants  within 
the  citadel,  and  then  set  fire  to  it  and  burned  it  to 
the  ground.  When  they  had  done  this,  and  engaged 
themselves  by  the  strongest  oaths,  all  the  Xanthians 
went  out  and  died  fighting."  *  Leonidas  and  his 
three  hundred  Spartans  are  more  celebrated,  but  were 
not  more  heroic. 

More  remote  than  Lykia,  Cyprus  CKypros)  was 
successively  subjugated  by  the  Phuniciaus,  K-vj't, 
and  the  Persians ;  its  population,  composed  of  many 
foreign  races,  had  but  little  Greek  blood  in  their 
veins.  Salamis,  however,  remembered  her  Hellenic 
origin,  and  showed  it  in  her  repeated  efforts  to  shake 
off   the   Persian   yoke. 

Krete,  in  the  midst  of  this  sea  and  of  the  Greek 
world,  must  not  be  overlooked,  —  an  island  whose 
fruitfulness  was  noteworthy  in  ancient  times,  and  whose  position 
was  regarded  by  Aristotle  as  singularly  favorable  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  empire.^  On  one  side  it  looks 
towards  Asia ;  on  the  other,  towards  the  Pelo- 
ponnesos ;  and  commands  the  route  from  Greece 
to  Eg}'pt,  and  from  Thrace  to  the  Phoenician  coast. 
From  its  high  promontories  there  is  a  wide  out- 
look over  the  sea,  —  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
Mediterranean  citadels.  Vast  —  it  seemed  at  that 
time  —  as  a  continent,  it  had  the  wild  beauty  of  a  mountainous 
region  with  the  fertile  valleys  of  a  fruitful  country,  and  on  its 
northern  coasts,  on  the  side  towards  Asia  and  Greece,  numerous  and 
safe  harbors ;  but  on  the  south  the  coast,  like  that  of  Malta,  is  pre- 


■X-VOTO.* 


KRETAN   COIN.* 


»  Ilcrodotos,  i.  1 76. 

2  From  the  Miltheil.  d.d.  archdol.  Instit.  inAlhen,\o\.  x.  (l^sr)).  p.  59,  No.  1  (K.  Fabric  iuO 
This  small  bronze  fijurp  was  discovered  in  the  cavern  of  Zeus  on  Mount  Ida  iu  Krete.     It 
possibly  represents  Zeus  himself. 

«  Polit.,  n.  ix. 

*  Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  Aptera,  in  Krete.  Soldier  standing;,  helmeted,  armed  with 
lance  and  shield,  and  extendinj»  the  right  hand ;  in  the  field,  an  olive-tree.  I^ejtend  :  nrO.MOI- 
K02.  maji^istrate's  name.  On  the  obverse  is  the  head  of  Here,  with  the  l&jend,  AnTAPAlON. 
(ik-e  Vol.  I.  p.  5 76,  Kretan  archers  upon  two  Kretan  coins.) 
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cipitous.  However,  except  at  one  epoch  —  the  very  earliest — man 
has  been  untrue  to  Nature.  The  Phoenicians  landed  in  Krete  at 
an  early  period:    Europa,  the  Sidonian  girl  whom  the  bull,  t;y^e 


COIX   OF    ITAXOS,   IN   KRETE.^ 


COIN  OF   PHAISTOS,   IN   KRETE.* 


of   the  Sun   or   of   Zeus,  transports  across   the  sea  from  Phoenicia 
into  Krete,    is    the    symbol    of    their    early    voyages.      Here    they 


, Scale    ■ 

MAP   OF   THE   ISLAND    OF    KRETE. 


founded  cities  and  established  the  worship  of  their  gods,  Astarte 
or  Aphrodite,  and  the  savage  Moloch,  whose  brazen  image,  red- 
dened   by   fires   within,    burned    alive    the   victims   whom    a   cruel 

*  Ichthyomorphic  triton,  armed  with  the  trident,  to  the  right.  Legend :  rFANION.  Reverse : 
two  dragons,  with  heads  of  searbirds  and  scorpions'  tails,  rearing  in  face  of  each  other.    (Silver.) 

2  The  giant  Talos,  represented  as  a  beardless  youth  with  two  great  wings :  at  his  feet,  his 
name,  TAAQN.  [This  giant  was  a  man  of  brass,  according  to  the  legend.  He  watched  the 
Island  of  Krete,  walking  round  it  thrice  every  day.  ^Vhen  he  saw  stranger  vessels  approach- 
ing, he  made  himself  red-hot  in  fire,  and  if  the  new-comers  ventured  to  land,  he  grasped  them 
in  a  fatal  embrace.  His  body  was  traversed  by  one  vein,  closed  at  his  head  by  a  nail.  When 
he  attempted  to  prevent  the  Argonauts  from  landing  in  Krete,  Medeia  took  this  nail  out,  thus 
causing  him  to  bleed  to  death.  —  Ed.]  Reverse :  *AI2TIQN.  A  bull,  threatening  with  his 
horns,  to  the  right.     (Silver.) 
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superstition   placed   within   its  arms.      The    Phoenicians,   however, 
could  not   prevail   against   the   native   population,   who,  reinforced 
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by  new-comors  from  the  coasts  of   Asia,  remained   Greek   in   lan- 
guage,  intelligence,   and   courage.      Their  great   divinity   was   the 

Note. —  The  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  is  from  E.  Reclus,  Nouvelle  Giogr.  unir., 
i.  187. 

>  From  the  Miueo  ilnliano  di  antkhith  claxgica,  vol  i.  (1885).  pi.  viii.  a,  5th  and  6th  col- 
umns (D.  Comparetti)      The  following  is  a  transrription  in  Greek  letter*  of  the  fir^t  lines  of 
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god  of  the  Pelasgic  Hellenes,  he  who  loves  snowy  peaks  and  the 
pure  air  of  mountain-tops,  —  the  Zeus  of  Ida. 

The  most  famous  region  in  Europe  in  ancient  days  was  Krete 
of  the  hundred  cities.  This  was,  it  is  true,  in  the  heroic  age, — 
the  fabulous  period  of  Minos  and  Idomeneus.  When  Greece  began 
to  be  lighted  up  to  the  eye  of  history,  then  Krete  fell  back  into 
darkness  and  remoteness.  Lykourgos  visited  this  island ;  Epime- 
nides  came  thence.  The  Spartan  law-giver  found  old  Dorian  cus- 
toms subsisting  there.  The  French  National  Convention  of  1789, 
which  had  a  taste  for  antiquity  without  knowing  much  about  it, 
doubtless  attracted  by  a  Kretan  custom  as  to  ridding  the  State 
of  an  unpopular  ruler,  sent,  on  one  occasion,  to  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  for  a  copy  of  the  laws  of  Minos.  They  were  not 
obtained,  of  course;  but  at  this  day  we  possess  a  code  of  Kre- 
tan laws.  In  1884  there  was  discovered  at  Gortyna,  in  Krete, 
Sn  inscription,  written  houstrophedon,  that  is  to  say,  from  right  to 
left,  and  from  left  to  right,  alternately.  This  inscription,  which 
probably  dates  from  the  sixth  century  B.  c,  is  not  less  than  six 
hundred  and  fifty  lines  in  length.  It  deals  with  the  main  topics 
of  civil  law,  protection  of  person  and  property,  rights  of  women, 
marriage,  divorce,  condition  of  children,  inheritances,  contracts, 
and  so  on.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  yet  affirm  that  this  text, 
precious  to  jurists  and  for  the  special  study  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  Krete,  will  give  much  aid  as  to  the  general  history  of 
Hellas.i 

Montesquieu  has  said,  exaggerating  the  amount  of  what 
Lykourgos   borrowed,   that    the   laws   of    Krete   were   the   original 

the  right-hand  column  :  .  .  .  arToXav[^Ka]v(v.  Tvpo.  2)[t  «c']  ^t  a  KpfjftaTa  fir]  eiaji  ^  {jraJTpoS  bovros  ff 
a[8]eX7rwi)  17  eTricrrrevcravroi  ^  a7roXa[»c]oi/cra  at  ok'  6  aW  ajkriis  'rapros,  eKoafUov  ol  critv  Ki/[X]Xwc, 
ravras  /lev  [aiT\o\avKavtv  raib  8i  npodOa  ftq  f[vj8iKov  ^fifv.  The  letters  whose  form  is  most  pecu- 
liar are  the  pi  (c)  and  the  iota  (s)  ;  the  mu  has  four  lines  instead  of  three.  (Cf.  inscription  on 
the  coin  of  .Gortyna  represented  Vol.  I.  p.  443.)  Dareste  thus  translates  this  passage  {Bull, 
de  Corr.  helle'n.,  vol.  ix.,  1885,  p.  307)  :  "  If  a  woman  has  no  property  given  or  promised  to  her 
personally  by  her  father  or  by  her  brother,  or  obtained  by  her  in  a  division  of  property  before 
the  year  when  [the  fourth  Aithaleus  was  in  power]  and  when  Kyllos  and  his  colleagues 
were  kosmetai,  she  shall  share.  If  there  be  those  who  have  received  nothing  before  the  said 
\ear,  there  shall  be  no  action  against  them."  We  borrow  from  D.  Comparetti  the  restoration 
and  translation  of  the  passage  enclosed  in  brackets  (J/useo,  i.  266). 

^  Dareste  has  published  a  translation  and  a  learned  commentary  on  the  Inscription  of 
of  Crortyna.  "  There  is  in  this  text,"  he  says,  "  material  for  the  labors  of  a  whole  generation 
of  philologists  and  jurists." 
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from  which  those  of  Sparta  were  copied,  and  that  Plato's  laws 
were  their  emended  form.  Among  these  laws  was  one  which 
recognized  the  right  of  insurrection  against  magistrates  accepting 
a  bribe.  Aristotle  condemns  this  law.  Montesquieu  approves  of 
it,  "because,"  he  says,  "the  Kretans  had  the  most  ardent  patri- 
otism, the  least  likely  to  fail  under  trial,  'llu'  1(»\(  ol  country 
corrects  all  things."  ^  Patriotism  is  indeed  a  great  thing,  espe- 
cially as  to  foreign  relations,  for  then  it  is  ii<jt  liable  to  err. 
But  in  domestic  affairs,  passion  or  interest  may  lead  it  astray, 
and  an  insurrection  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  wrong  way  of 
improving  a  government.  We  know  nothing  as  to  the  long- 
continued  dissensions  in  Krete,  nor  as  to  the  rivalry  of  its  two 
most  important  cities,  Knossos  and  Gortyna.  The  loss  of  this 
history  is  scarcely  to  be  regretted ;  if  nothing  survives,  it  is 
because  there  was  nothing  of  importance.  The  Kretans  early 
set  the  fatal  example  of  furnishing  mercenaries.  Krete  supplied 
the  armies  of  all  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world  with  archers 
and  slingers.  They  had  another  reputation  also,  —  that  of  being 
"great  liars."  Incapable  of  making  history,  they  were  very  skil- 
ful at  forging  fables;  among  others,  says  Plato,  that  of  Zeus  and 
Ganymede,  to  justify  their  own  shameful  vices. 


III.  —  Magna  Gilecia,  Sicily,  and  Massalia. 

In  the  other  basin  of  llu  Mediterranean  were  first  eminent 
Sybaris  and  Krotona.  The  brilliant  period  of  Sybaris  is  from 
COO  to  550  B.  c.  The  extraordinary  fertility  of  her  territory, 
wliich  returned  hundred-fold  harvests,  her  commerce  with  Mile- 
tos  and  Ionia,  her  liberal  policy  in  regard  to  foreigners,  raised 
her  wealth  and  power  to  a  great  height.  The  cavalry  of  Sybaris 
amounted  to  five  thousand,  nid  it  was  said,  though  with  evident 
exaggeration,  that  the  city  could  bring  into  the  field  three  hundred 
thousand  men.  But  the  Sybarites  early  abandoned  themselvcvs 
to  the  enervating   influence  of   the  climate,  and    their  very  name 

*  Polit.,  ii.  8;  Eitprit  des  his,  VIII.  ii. 
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COIN   OF  SYBARI8.1 


became  in  all  languages  the  epithet  designating  an  extreme  of  luxu- 
riousness  and  effeminacy.  Accordingly,  one  great  disaster  sufficed 
to  ruin  it,  —  demoralized  States  being  no  more  capable  of  a  perse- 
vering effort  than  are  enervated  individuals.  In  510  B.  c.  Sybaris, 
until  that  time  governed  by  a  moderate  democracy,  sent  into  exile 
her  most  powerful  citizens.  Krotona  received  the  exiles  cordially, 
and  refused  to  surrender  them.  The  armies 
of  the  two  States  marched  against  each 
other.  At  the  head  of  the  forces  of  Kro- 
tona was  the  famous  Milo,  like  Herakles, 
armed  with  a  club.  The  Spartan  Dorieus, 
seeking  his  fortune  upon  these  shores,  took 

part  with  the  people  of  Krotona,  who  made  a  frightful  massacre 
of  their  adversaries,  captured  Sybaris,  and  completed  its  destruc- 
tion with  all  the  fury  which  men's  passions  acquire  in  this  almost 
African  climate.  They  razed  to  the  ground  the  houses  and  walls, 
and  to  destroy  even  -  the  vestiges  of  the  ruined  city  they  turned 
the  course  of  a  river  so  that  it  inundated  •  the  site  where  Sybaris 
had  stood. 

This   city  of  Krotona,  which  we  see  making  such  cruel  use  of 
victory,  was  founded,  like  Sybaris,  by  the  Achaians  early  in  the 

eighth  century  b.  c.  A  hundred  years 
later  it  was  said  to  have  an  army  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
though  this  is  matter  of  doubt.  It 
was  unquestionably  governed  by  a  de- 
mocracy in  the  earliest  times.  About 
540  Pythagoras  established  there  his 
school.  In  510  Kylon,  a  popular  chief,  raised  an  opposition  to  the 
Pythagorean  organization,  and  a  period  of  confusion  followed  until 
the  moment  when  a  certain  Klinias  made  himself  tyrant  (494  b.  c). 
After  the  destruction  of  Sybaris,  Krotona  was  recognized  as  the 
most  important  city  of  Magna  Graecia;  she  was  the  metropolis  of 
several   cities,  and   called  together  the   Italian  Greeks  to  national 


COIN    OF   KROTONA.* 


1  Helmeted  head  of  Pallas,  right  profile.  Reverse :  2YBAPI.  Bull  stepping  to  the  right 
and  turning  the  head.     (Silver.) 

2  Head  of  Lakinian  Here,  front  face,  diademed,  with  waving  hair.  Reverse :  KPOTQNIA- 
TA2.  Herakles  seated,  sacrificing  on  a  tripod;  at  his  feet,  the  club  and  lion's  skin.  (Silver.) 
See  above,  p.  143. 
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festivals  around  the  temple  of  Here.  But  this  religious  union  was 
not  strong  enough  to  bring  about  political  union,  —  a  great  need 
of  that  time;  for  in  the  fifth  century  n.  c.  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy,  emerging  from  the  mountain-fastnesses  of  the  inte- 
rior, weif    I  ii(lr,i\ i)riiig    to    ii  jiiii    their   form' i     |  (wsessions.      The 

S;il»(lli;ms  cuptuivd  Kvn;,  (Cuma?)  and 
Poseidunia ;  and  two  new  tribes,  for  the 
first  time  appearing  in  history,  —  the 
Lucanians  and  the  Bruttians,  —  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  country,  from  Bene- 
^.w«  «.,  ««ar.wr.««, .  1  vcntuin    to    RlK'^fluin    (Rhcirion).       The 

COIN   OF   P08EID0NIA.*  C  V  O  / 

Greeks,  crowded  outward  to  the  coast, 
lived  there  in  continual  alarm.  Tarentum  (Taras)  suffered  a  disas- 
trous defeat  in  473  from  the  Messapians,  and  was  only  able  to 
resist  them  at  all  by  aid  of  the  mother-country. 

Thus  the  Greek  world  was  becoming  enfeebled  at  its  extremi- 
ties,—  in  Asia  and  Africa,  under  pressure  of  the  great  Persian 
empire ;  in  Italy,  under  that  of  the  native  races.  Two  cities, 
Syracuse  and  Massalia,  are  exceptions  to  the  general  decline  of 
the  colonies. 

In  Sicily  the  most  important  cities  were  Agrigentum  (Akra- 
gas)  and  Gela.  Concerning  the  former  we  know  but  little, 
except  as  to  the  cruel  tyranny  of  Phalaris.  Under  pretence  of 
constructing  a  temple  of  Zeus  on  the  akropolis,  he  erected  a  tem- 
porary citadel ;  and  arming  his  laborers  on  the  day  of  the  festival 
of  Demeter,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  city,  retaining  this 
power  for  sixteen  years.  The  story  of  the  brazen  bull  in  which 
he  burned  his  victims  alive,  to  hear  in  their  groans  the  bellow- 
ings  of  the  monster,  is  well  known.^     He  was  not  the  only  tyrant 

*  In  archaic  legend:  n02EIAA[N].  Bull  stepping  to  the  left;  on  the  groixnd,  a  shell. 
Reverse  :  n02EIAA[N].  Poseidon,  stepping  to  the  right,  his  peplos  on  his  shoulder,  and  fight- 
ing with  his  trident.     (Silver.) 

'  ["In  the  later  ages  of  Greek  litiratnrc  there  has  existed  or  arisen  a  totally  dififercnt 
tradition  concerning  Phularis,  which  represented  him  as  a  man  of  a  naturally  mild  and  humane 
disposition,  and  only  forced  into  acts  of  severity  or  cruelty  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
and  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  Still  more  strange  is  it  that  he  appears  at  the  same  time 
as  an  admirer  of  literature  and  philosophy,  and  the  patron  of  men  of  letters"  (Smith's  Did.  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  and  Mythol.,  iii.  235).  The  chief  interest  attached  to  the  name  of 
Phalaris  is  on  account  of  letters  attributed  to  him,  which  at  one  time  were  widely  believed 
genuine,  and  excited  great  interest  amon'j  literary  men  in  Kn^lAti'l  nml  on  the  Continent. 
Many  editions  of  them  were  published  fium  the  fifteenth  to  i!  >ntury,  and  many 
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in  the  island;  almost  every  city  had  its  own,  for  their  interior 
condition  favored  usurpations.  Four  classes  were,  in  fact,  mutually 
confronted  in  these  cities,  — the  families  of  the  original  founders, 
who  had  great  estates,  which  were  cultivated  by  native  laborers; 
foreigners    (Greeks   and   others)    established   in    the   city,    but    not 


SPRIKGIXO   BtTLL.l 

eligible  to  office ;  the  colonists,  by  degrees  reduced  to  a  state  of 
serfdom ;  and,  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  the  Sikeloi,  always 
ready  to  avenge  their  wrongs  upon  those  who  had  dispossessed 
them,  and  ready  to  accept  mercenary  service  under  any  standard. 
An  ambitious  and  able  man  could  easily,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
contradictory  elements,  rise  with  the  aid  of  some  against  others, 
and  in  the  end  be  master  of  them  all. 

translations  made.  In  England  a  very  violent  controversy  raged  on  the  subject  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  letters,  in  which  Boyle,  Sir  William  Temple,  Swift,  Atterbury,  and  other  famous 
men,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  finally  defeated  and  silenced  by  the  emi- 
nent classical  scholar  Richard  Bentley,  who  demonstrated  them  to  be  forgeries,  probably  com- 
posed by  some  sophist  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire.  —  Ed.] 

1  Bronze  from  the  Greau  collection,  which  now  makes  one  of  the  collections  of  the  Louvre. 
"It  was  foun.l."  says  the  Catalogue,  "at  Vitry-le-Fran9ais." 
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Tlius  did,  at  Gela,  Him  I\1(  ih.Ik.s.  and  later  Hippokrates  (498 
B.C.);  both  surrouiidecl  themselves  with  a  numerous  band  il  niiive 
mercenaries.  Hippokrates  for  a  short  time  was  master  of  hull  the 
island ;  he  fell  in  battle  with  the  Sikeloi,  and  Gelon,  one  of  his 
oihcers,  succeeded  him,  in  4*J1,  with  even  more  ambitious  designs. 


SCRNF.   OF   DEPARTURE,   ON   A    VASE   OF   KAMARIN'A.* 

In  Sicily,  where  the  central  mountain-mass  descends  by  successive 
terraces  to  three  seas,  all  life  is  on  the  coast.  He  who  seeks  to 
extend  his  power  beyond  the  narrow  valley  in  which  each  city  is 
situated,  must  possess  a  fleet.  Gelon  recognized  this  necessity ;  but 
for  vessels  of  war  a  harbor  is  needful,  and  on  all  the  southeastern 
coast  there  was  but  one  which  offered  good  anchorage,  —  namely. 
that  of  Syracuse  (Syraknii^.ii).  In  this  city,  torn  witli  cl.iss-riv  il- 
ries,  Gelon   easily  gained   a  footing.     The   rich  —  the   descendants 


'  From  O.  Benndorf,  Oriechvtche  uu/l  Sirili^-rhe  Vasenhiltter,  pi.  \\\i\  .  No.  1.  The 
central  fifjure  is  a  youns  warrior  takinrj  leave  of  his  family.  'NVliilo  hi?  comrade,  at  the  ripht, 
notifies  him  that  the  time  for  departure  has  come,  the  warrior  has  l«i.s  head  turned  toward.s  his 
wife.  who.  weepinj.  holds  out  to  him  his  swonl.  His  youne  son.  with  bent  head,  elinjrs  to  the 
father's  arm.  Tlioujih  the  drawinjr  is  hasty  and  incorrect,  the  picture  is  nevertheless  full  of 
charm  and  expression.     Cf.  a  scene  of  departure  on  a  Sicilian  vase.  j).  16C. 
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of  the  early  Dorian  colonists  —  were  kept  in  perpetual  uneasiness 
by  the  numerous  foreigners  who  flocked  into  a  place  so  favor- 
able for  traffic,  and  by  the  former  population,  of  whom  they  had 
made  serfs,  like  the  Lakonian  Helots  and  the  Thessalian  penestai. 
The  two  classes,  thus  oppressed  or  despised,  had  common  interests 
and  common  hatreds ;  and  the 
rich,  enfeebled  by  a  defeat  which 
Hippokrates  inflicted  upon  them, 
were  at  last  driven  from  the 
city.  They  took  refuge  with 
Gelon,  who  had  the  address  to 
make  himself  accepted  by  all 
parties  as  a  mediator  of  peace- 
ful intentions.  Becoming  master  of  Syracuse,  he  transported  thither 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Kamarina,  half  of  the  population  of  Gela, 
and  all  the  rich  from  Megara  and  Euboia.  The  lower  classes  in 
these  last  two  cities  he  sold  as  slaves,  on  the  express  condition 
that  they  should  be  carried  out  of  the  islands.  "He  did  this," 
says  Herodotos,  "thinking  that  a  populace  is  a  most  disagreeable 
neighbor."     This  was  the  pure  Dorian  spirit. 

The  new-comers,  beginning  on  the  Island  of  Ortygia,  soon 
established  themselves  in  the  larger  island,  and  Gelon  placed  there 

his    own    abode    on    the   Achra- 

dina,  an  elevated  plateau  which 

he    carefully    fortified.      Except 

Messina    (which     was    obedient 

to   the   tyrant  of  Rhegion)    and 

the  great  cities  Agrigentura,  Hi- 

mera,    and    Selinous,    all    Greek 

Sicily,  with  a  part  of  the  Sike- 

loian  tribes,  was  under- his  sway,  and  Agrigentum  went  so  far  as 

to  make  a  close   alliance  with   him.     His   array  was  increased  by 

numerous   mercenaries,    and    according   to   Herodotos   he   promised 

1  Bearded  head  of  Herakles,  left  profile,  wearing  the  lion's  skin ;  legend:  KAMAPINA 
(IQN).  The  nymph  Kamarina,  crowned  by  a  Victory  in  a  quadriga  with  horses  galloping  to 
the  left :  in  the  exergue,  a  swan  flying  to  the  left. 

2  Diademed  head  of  Gelon,  left  profile.  Reverse  :  2YPAK02I0I  rEAQNOS.  Victory  in 
a  biga,  the  horses  galloping  to  the  right.  (Silver.)  It  is  not  known  whether  the  head  on 
this  coin  is  that  of  Gelon  I.  or  II. 
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to  the  Greeks  threatemd  l'\  .\rr\(>.  lio.OOO  hoplites,  200  tiinm.  . 
2,000  horse,  2,000  archers.  ;i>  many  more  slingers  and  light  lioi-i  . 
and   com  for  the  whole  duration  of  the  war. 

These  offers  could  not  have  been  made  with  sincerity,  for  Gelon 
was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  whom  he  wished 
to  expel  from  Sicily,  and  who  at  that  moment  were  preparing 
against  him  a  formidable  armament.     While  Xerxes  was  invading 


OLIVE-HABVEST.* 


Greece,  the  Carthaginians,  his  allies,  to  the  number  of  300,000, 
it  is  said,  besieged  Himera,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island, 
near  the  present  city  of  Termini.  Gelon  could  bring  against  them 
only  50,000  infantry  and  5,000  horse.  Nevertheless,  he  gained 
a  battle  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  whole  Car- 
thaginian army;  150,000  Africans  perished,  and  the  number  of 
captives  was  so  large  that  private  citizens  in  Agriironfimi  li.ul  as 
many  as  five  hundred  for  an  individual  share.  K.\tra\.i_: mi  ;i> 
are  these  figures,  like  all  which  are  given  us  in  respect  to  Sicily, 

*  Vase-painting  from  O.  Jahn,  (7cber  Damtellung  dfs  Ilandtrerks  untl  Hnutlelsverkehrs  auj 
Vatenbildem,  in  tin-  lierirhte  iHier  die  Vcrhandlungen  der  kUniyl  sacks.  Geseltschqft  der  Wissett' 
schqOen  zu  Leipzig  (1867),  pi.  ii.  Four  pi-a.«ant8  arc  gathering  olives;  three  strike  the  tree 
with  long  poles,  the  fourth  gathers  up  the  fruit. 
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Magna  Graecia,  and  Carthage,  the  victory  was  certainly  important, 
for  Pindar  celebrates  Gelon  as  the  peer  of  those  who  conquered 
at  Salamis  and  at  Plataia,  "  where  perished  the  Median  archers ; " 
and  to  mark  that  it  was  indeed  divine  justice  —  the  avenging 
Nemesis  —  that  brought  low  the  barbarian  nations  before  the  Hel- 
lenic race,  the  two  victories,  the  one  at  Salamis  and  the  other 
in  Sicily,  were  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  same  day.  The 
Carthaginians  were  not  driven  from  the  island,  but  they  bought 
peace  by  the  payment  of  two  thousand  talents,  and  Syracuse, 
under  the  illustrious  and  benevolent  tyranny  of  Gelon,  became  the 
first  Greek  city  of  the  West. 

There  was  still  another  famous  Greek  city  in  this  western 
world  of  ancient  history.  It  never  attained  so  great  power,  but 
neither  did  it  suffer  the  reverses  which  befell  so 
many  colonies,  and  even  Syracuse  itself.  Massa,- 
lia,  notwithstanding  the  turbulence  usually  attrib- 
uted to  the  Ionian  character,  was  very  different  massaliax  coix.i 
from  the  tumultuous  Dorian  cities.  The  tranquil- 
lity of  this  Ionian  colony  and  the  gentleness  of  its  manners  have 
always  been  extolled.  The  executioner*s  sword  grew  rusty  in  Mas- 
salia,  so  seldom  was  it  brought  into  use.  A  moderate  aristocracy 
ruled  the  city :  this  was  a  council  of  six  hundred  members,  appointed 
for  life,  selected  only  from  married  citizens,  fathers,  and  having 
three  generations  of  citizen-ancestors.  A  committee  of  fifteen 
members  were  at  the  head  of  this  assembly;  the  executive  power 
was  intrusted  to  three  magistrates.  The  domestic  peace  which 
Massalia  knew  how  to  preserve  was  imperatively  commanded  by 
the  city's  position  in  the  midst  of  hostile  tribes.  It  is  known, 
though  vaguely,  that  the  colony  carried  on  long  maritime  wars 
with  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Etruscans.  Notwithstanding  its 
small  territory,  Massalia  exported  much  wine  and  oil.  Of  its 
colonies  mention  has  already  been  made. 

From  this  general  sketch  of  the  Greek  colonies  two  facts  are 
established, — their  prosperity  and  splendor  in  the  seventh  and  sixth 
centuries,  when  the  mother-country  was  stiU  obscure;  their  decline 
in  the  fifth,  —  Syracuse  and  Massalia  excepted, — when  the  Greeks 

*  Young  head  of  the  Lakydon  (the  old  harbor),  right  profile,  with  horns  on  the  forehead. 
Legend :  AAKYAQN.     Reverse,  a  wheel  with  four  spokes.     (Silver.)  , 
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of   Asiii  «and  Africa  fell  under  Persian   rule,   wliile  those  of  Italy 

wiili  dilliciillx  (lil'riidfd  1  lii'iii-fl\  <■>  aL;ai!i>I.  the  Sahellian  tribes 
who  came  down  from  the  Apennines.  In  that  fifth  (•••nlurv  llit- 
mother-country  gained  in  importance,  and  life  developed  there 
with  exuberant  fruitfulness.  A  short  time  ago  there  had  been 
light  only  at  the  extremities  of  the  Greek  world.  Now  it  was 
condensed  at  the  centre,  and  would  soon  sliine  with  in-  Miipirable 
splendor. 

*  Va-te  in  shape  of  a  helmeted  head.     Small  vase  ohtained  from  Corinth,  now  in  the  Lourre. 
((  t".  1..  Iltiuzey,  Gaz.  archeoL,  vol.  vi.,  1880,  pi.  xxviii.,  No.  2,  and  p.  147.)     It  is  of  E'^yptian 

|iwiitiy,  and  is  marktvl  wit'-  hieroglyphics  wlii<li  liavf  Keen  interpreted  to  be  tlu;  name  of  Kin<]^ 
<  tulialna,  the  April-  I  ilic  Grreks  (5!)9-.')ti:'  it.  <  ).  1  liis  lulmeted  head  may  perhajw  Ix;  tliat 
uf  a  Greek  mercenary  who  sought  fortune  in  Egypt;  the  helmet  is  clearly  of  Greek  form. 
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